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INTRODUCTION. 


There were up changes during ihc decade 1911 —1921, m the external 
CfiAKcm ArrvcTTico rjii boundaries of tlic area administered by the Govern' 

CsMtu* OiirtAWi»*T(us. ment of the Centra! Provnnees, which constitutes one 

territorial uiiir for the purpose of the census organisation, and except for a 
rearrangemeut of the Balagnat, Bhandara aitd Nagptir districts interna! arrange¬ 
ments were Htth; disturbed. This report therefore, as at the census of i9r i.deals 
with the 18 British districts of the Central Provinces, the four districts of Berat, 
and the 1 ^ Feudatorv States. 

-t 

The decennial census of this Province was taken tor t!ie sixth time on 
the night of the 18th March 1921. and a detailed account of the method 
of enumeration of th(? people and of the co-ordiiution of the figures so obtained 
vrill be found in a separate report called tlie Cerrsus Admini.^tration Report, 
In dealing with a poputalioii containmg over 93 per cent of illiterates, it is 
impossible to adopt the method, which obtains in many civilised countries, of 
calling upon the head of each household to fill in \ form giving particulars of the 
inmates of his house on a particular night, hidccd, the first difficulty which 
cotifronts the .authorities consists in determining what constitutes i house. Even 
in towns an orderly row of habitations is seldom found, w'hiie in the country 
structures ranging from the superior edifice of the village headman aiv mrngkd 
with ephemeral huts which form the habitation sometimes of cattle and sometimes 
of human beings. The first step, therefon?, is to number the houses, and cam has 
to be taken that new structures, which may spring up like mushrooms in a night, 
arc continually added to the list. About 50 houses are then formed in a block 
under one enumerator who may even, if no literate resident can be found, live at 
some little distaiice, and the blocks again are formed into circles under a Stjpervisor 
and the circles into charges under a Charge Superintendent, the scale which 
experience has found to be most convenient being t j blocks per circle and 
13 circles per charge. In the Central Provinces and Berar, rural areas are, for the 
purpose of administration, divided into the Revenue Inspectors’ Circles for the 
census, :uid the Revenue Inspector is invariably the Charge Superintendent and 
his circle the charge. Below the Revenue Inspector is the rattan', who m the 
Central Provinces is in charge of a circle w hich makes a convenient census 'circle, 
w hile in Berai where the/Jafuarf is generally a hereditary official for a village, 
which will frequently be too small for a census circle, more or less arbitrary 
divisions of the census charge have to be made. In both areas the Revenue 
fnspectors and pai-rarii under the immediate supervision of that useful officer, the 
Tahsiidar. fonn the backbone of the census organisation, .and as many of them 
have experience of one or more censuses, ihey form an extremelv efficient staff. 
Above (he Revenue Inspectors come the Tahsildar, the Assistant or Extra* 
.Assistant Com miss toner and the Deputy Comnrissioner. The last-named official 
may, if he can spare the lime, take the Whole of the census arrangements under 
his personal care, but he usually deputes one of his assistants as District Census 
Officer. The remaining assistants are responsible for the work in the portion of 
the district knowm as .r Sub-divtsion which is administered by them, and in addiliim 
one or more of them may be put in charge of those portions of the operatiorts, 
such a.s the railway census or the enumeration in large cities, fairs or industrial 
centres, which cafl for special supervision. Each Sub-division contains according 
to its size one or more tahsils under a I ahsildar, who, while the census operations 
are in progress, is continually on the move checking the actual work done, and 
.seeing that the Charge Superimendents keep the lower census officials up to the 
mark. In addition to this, other touring officials in a district are given a simple 
set of instructions, and asked to check the enumeration in the places through 
which they pass. It will thus be seen that the census organisation follows that 
of the district very closely, .ind each official of the district staff has to supervi^ 
The census (lotk of his immediate official subordiriaie, and not only is he by this 
means able to exert sufficient atitboriiy to keep his subordinates up to the mark, 
but practically the whole of the supervision in rural areas is done without 
any extra cost to Covemmont by the district officials on their ordinary rounds 
of duty. 

In many of the Feudatory States one or two charges sufficed for the whole 
of the Slate, but in Bastar there were as many as 30. Where there is a regular 
land revenue system as in the British districts, the revenue units coincided 
with those of the census. Elsewhere, arbitrary divisions similar to those of the 
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preceding censtis were formed and put under the vanous State officiak. It was 
nerc that literate enumerators were sometimes difhcuk to find, and it was occa¬ 
sionally necessary to combine two blocks under one enumerator. 

in urban areas the work is done through the municipal authonties under the 
supen'ision of Government officials deputed for the purpose, [f the town is large 
enough, it constitutes a separate charge. The other census divisions have to be 
made arbitrarily, though it is often possible to make the circle coincide with 
municipal ward under the ward member. With a larger proportion of literates 
than in the country, lliert- was not the same difliculiv in obtaining sufficient literate 
enumerators from' Government and municipal servants, pensioned ofHcuds, and the 

f cncral public. The total census staff for the F^o\*ince was 915,830 Enumerators, 
,770 Supervisors and 689 Charge Superintendents, or in all 105,389. 

The organisation of census divisions and staff occupied the hot weather and 
rains of (920, l;>ut it k probable that an unnecessarily long period was allowed for 
these preparations, w hich might be curtailed by about three months. Local Opera¬ 
tions began with the house-numbering at the end of the rains by the supervisors 
with the assistance of the enumerators. The structural definition of the house 
was again taken in this Province, and was extended to the five Chhota Nagpur 
States, which were transfeired from Bengal prior to the previous census, at wnich 
ihir eemni^sal family w^as there taken as the unit. The structural definition is 
generally more suited to the habits of the inhabitants, and there is considerable 
administrative advantage in retaining the definitiort familiar to many of the 
census staff from the preceding census. At the time of house-numbering, the 
supervisor prepared a house-list for his circle showing evciy liouse and head 
of a family. A copy of this served the enumerator as a block list. The circle 
remster was then prepared, and served as a record for the circle organisation, 
subsequent changes l^ing entered In it as they occurred. The statistical Informa¬ 
tion contained in the circle register was used to check the issue of forms from 
Nagpur, which had previously been roughly calculated on the population of the 
previous census. 

With the touring season in the cold weather of 1920-21, the bulk of the w'ork 
in connection with the census began. House-numbering was first checked, and 
corrected w'herc necessary ; and the numerous staff had to be trained in its various 
duties. Conferences were called at convenient centres by the district officers, 
and personal instruction on the spot was continuously given. Special arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for iairs, railways, the more important industrial con¬ 
cerns. and for any places where an unusually large concourse of people might be 
expected. The operations w'ere further complicated by the famine conditions pre¬ 
valent over a large part of the fh-ovince, which, apart from the extra burden they 
threw* on the district officiat, caused a considerable portion of the populace to leave 
their homes in search of employment After the enumerators had been 
thoroughly trained, they entered the particulars reauited to be given in the census 
schedides, having, in most cases, prepared them betorehand on hbnk slips of paper. 
The schedules were ready about a month before the census, and they constituted 
the preliminary record, which continued to be checked by every officii vrho could 
be made available until the final night of the census. 

The final census was taken between ^ p. m. and midnight of the night of 
March 18th which was selected so that the light of the moon would assist enume¬ 
rators In their movement from house to house. Each house W'as visited in tiirn, 
and the prelimiiiary record was brought up-to-date by striking out absentees and 
entering the details required for new-comers. The usual halting places were then 
searched for travellers, and those who could not produce a pass showing they had 
been enumerated elsewhere were included in the block in w hich they were found. 
In spite of the large areas of wild and jungly country contained in the Province, 
it was nowhere found necessary to omit the final enumeration, though it was taken 
during the day-time of the 16th. 17th or i8th March in certain tracts. 

As soon as the schedules were ready» the enumerators met at appointed 
places, and prepared statements showing the number of the houses and the popula¬ 
tion of thiur blocks. The figures were then compiled by the supervisor into a 
summary for his circle, and taken to the charge superintendent, who compiled a 
similar summary for his charge and sent it to the district bead-quarters, where the 
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totals weite together and reported by telegraph. \'er)’elaborate arTangc- 

inent:> were made beforehand for the collection of Uie totals at convenient ctJn* 
tres. and they worked with such success that it was possible to issue in the I'rov- 
incial Gasetie of March 26th—only eight days after the census—a statement show* 
Jug the population of the whole ot the Centra! Prov'jnces. Ifie totals of the Saran* 
garh State were collected so expeditiously that they were despatched at 

a,m., within four hours of the completion of the whedules. Raigarb Slate 
was the next to telegraph its figures at 6-30 .i.tn. * Up to midday of Maych 
19th, the totals of the Kawardha, Nandgaon and Sakti States and of the Nar* 
singhpur district had been despatched and the {xhairagarh^ Makrai and Chhuikhadan 
Stales followed suit by the cvenlrg. Within four days of the census, the totals of 
31 districts and stales were received. Raipur and Akola were the last to telegraph 
their figures on March 25th. 

The census staff of the S.nrangarh state must lioeongraiulatedoiuhf 
promptness and accuracy of their fibres, in iW. ootivithstanding the expedi* 
tiousness with which the figures were t^egraphed, there was an insigiiifica^ differ¬ 
ence of oniv 22 or '01 pi r cent in the proi isional and final figures, the difference 
Inmost of 'the districts and States did not exceed a percent, but it was most 
marked ill Raipur(f6 percem), Chanda ( 9 per cent), Khairagarh ( 6 per cent) ^d 
Nagpur andYcotmal 15 per cent). It did not. however, exceed (‘02 per cent) for 
the Province as .a whole. 


From the preliminary stages of the census up to the taking of the final 

census the non-cooperation niovemeni gave nse to 
ATnnrDE or TKF PtTHLEc. considerable anxiety. As at the preceding census, 

enumerators were asked to do their work out of public spirit and without any 
monemry reward. It was, therefore, not difficult to persuade a number of them 
that a ready occasion for embarrassing Government had presented itself, ft was 
only towards the close of the operations that the leader of the movement announced 
that non-cooperation should not interfere with the census, and as Mr. 
Gandhi .actually held a political meeting in Nagpur at the unusual hour of 
11 p.ni. on the census night, when it was important for the accuracy of the 
census that the bulk of the population should remain in thdr houses, it can be 
imaginod that the rank and file of hb followers were passively if not actively 
hostile. Arrangements were made beforehand for approximate figures to be ob¬ 
tained in the event of any organised refusal to give information, but such refusals were 
little in evidence. The inhabitants of one village in the Bliaiidara district insisted 
on describing themselves as non-cooperalors in the occupational columns, and a 
few of the Nagpur ICostis or weavers, who, only 3 fmv days alter the final day of 
the census, broke tiut into open riot, declined to give particulars of themselves 
and their families. In Kamptee the inhabitants of one mohalia during the pn:li- 
miliary enumeration declined to ansiver rjuestions, but they nere ultimateU’ w^n 
round by thu district o 0 iciak. Tbq faiteans of tbc ChhiiidwiLra. and ChtUid-i dis- 
tricts went on strike shortly before the census day, but completed their census 
work under threat of the penalties of the Census Act. In general, the attitude 
of the public, in those places where political propaganda hostile to Government 
were most powerful, was more one of apathy than of actual hostility, and the 
constant efforts of the district officials were necessary to keep the census staff 
up to the mark. As the work was voluntary, prosecutions under the Census Act 
were kept as low as possible and only numm;red 3 1 . but the number of people 
who either declined to act as enumerators, or after agreeing to act gave somewhat 
transparent excuses for ceasing to do so, was considerable, and it w*as only by 
providing a liberal reserve of enumerators that the final enumeration was ultimately 
carried out successfully. It mav, however, be doubted whether this would have 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later. 

For the abstraction of the information in the schedules, two central offices were 

constituted — at Jubbulpore for the Hindi schedules 
Aji»™*cho!i aud taiulawi*. Nagpur for the Marathi books. The slip 

system of abstraction, which Is undoubtsuperior to the tick system^ was again 
adopted. The only other system, whereby the tabulation is done by means of ^ 
ingenious American electrical machine, would undoubtedly be much more costly 
and less expeditious in India. The information m the schedules has ^ be 
transferred to specially prepared cards on which it is represented by a number of 
holes punched tVereon. The punching of the cards alone would probably take as 
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long as I he conn^^ned operations of slip copying, sorting and compilatton by the 
present method. Once the cards are punned, the system works with great 
rapidity, and, where the information given in the schedules is more detailed than 
is possible in India, the machines will tabulate a large nuin^r of tables with 
expedition. For India, however, where the standard of education is loiv, and it is 
necessary to include only the simplest information in the schedules, the slip 
system w undoubtedly the best as yet invented. It was oiiginally intended to 
have the slip*copying done locally by the revenue staff, but the outbreak of 
famine and the consequent pressure of ordinary work on the staff prevented the 
execution of this plan. Under the slip*system each entry in the census 
schedules is copied out on to a slip which denotes religion by its colour and bears 
a symbol for civil condition. With the use of abbreviations to denote terms of 
common occurrence in the schedules, an efficient copyist can turn out more than 
600 slips a day. The copying of the slips occupied three months and a half, and 
the staff employed at one time reached 597. The next process is that of 
sorting; each sorter was given two boxes for males and females containing about 
400,000 slips, and he sorted the slips out into bundles according to the informa¬ 
tion required for the table under preparation and entered the results in tickets, 
which corresponded in form with the Imp^^rial Tables. As soon as the sorting 
for the earlier tables was complete, Compilation of the Information in the sorters* 
ticket began, and proceeded ^arifassu uiih the sorting. .At Jubbulpore the work 
VV.1S retarded by a number of unexpected obstitcles. The office was at first situated 
in the temnormy buildings of the War Recruiting Organisation w hich had not been 
dismamtea. 'I'he census staff, however, was discontented, largely owing to 
the disT.ince of the office from the town, and after a good deal of grumbling went 
<m strike during the hot weather. The office was i hen removed to the town. 
Unfortunately m the middle of the rains plague broke out in Jubbulpore with 
almost unprecedented vollcnce, and the temporary staff fled in brge numbers. 
It was impossible to move elsewhere because of the risk of spreading infection, 
and the work had to proceed as best it could until the di5e.TSe abated. 

The Hindi population is nearly twice .is targe as the Marathi, and it would 
there fere be advisable in future to have tw'o Hindi offices and one Marathi This 
would undoubtedly curtail the work, and effect some saving in expenditure. As 
it was, t he tabulation of the last I mperial Table was not completed until the dose of 
August 1923. Mr. Ahdul Khaliquo, who held charge of the Nagpur Abstraction 
Office throughout, devoted dnremitting care ana attention to the w'ork of 
preparing the figures for firfal publication, w'hile Mr. T. G, Maiangay, who took 
charge of the lubbulporc Office at very short notice owing to tne illness of his 
predecessor, laboured hard to restore discipline among a somew'hat unruly staff 
and ID complete the work expeditiousiv. My administrative office under the 
Head Clerk, Mr. V. R. Bhagwai, worked hard and efficiently and contributed 
materially to the success of the operations. 

In cortclusion, t desire to place on record my sense of obligation to all district 
officers whose efforts, in spite of the difficulties due to the hostilit)' of political 
propaganda, and at a time, when famine conditions required their constant care 
and attention, cheerfully undertook the extra burden of work Ihrowm on their 
shoulders by the organisation of the census. 
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CHAPTER I 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 


Brie/ DeseripitSft of Iht Pro^iaee and its Boundaries. 

The tetritory under the control of the Governor of the Central Provinces 
hss an area of 131,000 square mties and a population of 
Aaiu diaw WITH. nearly 16 milUan persons. It is situated in the centre 
of the Indian peninsula between latitudes and 34 **a 7 * North and longi* 

ludes 76* and 84* East. There was no change during the decade preceding 
the census in the boundaries of the area, which consists of 18 British districls in 
the Central Provinces, the 4 Berar districis which are teased out by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and administered by the Central Provinces 
Government, and [5 Peudatory States clustered together in the south*east 
of the Province. 


2. With the Introduction of the reforms in India in the year 1919, the post 
of Chief Comn'issioner was abolished, and his administrative do lies were entrusted 
to a Governor and Council. As at Iasi census, the Province is divided into 
five administrative divisions, each subject to the eoritrol of a Commissioner. New 
tahsils have been formed in the Mandla, Chhindwara, Babghat_ .vrid Bilaspur 
districis and the territory of the Bhaiidara and Balaghat districts redistri* 
billed. The net result is an increase of 4 tahsils m the Central Pro-nnccs 
districts. At the previous census the Province^ was divided for statistical 
purposes into five natural divisions, which are retained at the present census. 
They are — 

(1) The Nerbuddn valley division, which 19 mainly a wheat-growing tract 
situated in the basin formed by that river and extending into the 
higher ground on either side ; 

fa) The Maratha plain division, cantawiing the wealthy cotton-growing 
plains of Berar and Nagpur terminated to the east by the rich 
rice’growing valley of the Walnganga; 

(3) The Plateau division, containing that portion of the country known 
as the Highlands of Cemral Indi.a, where forests predominate in 
broken country and a still backward population earns its existence 
by coltivating the more fertile and low-lying ground; 


(4) The Chhaitisgarh plain division, consisting df a central nce-growmg 
plain drained by the Mahanadi and stretching south nearly to the 
Madras coast through the wild and almost unexpiored territory 
of the Bastar State, and 


(?) The Chhota Nagpur States, which were transferred to the Province 
^ prior to the census of 1911, and support a population physically 
^nd Cithfiici^Uy m many more ^kin to (hat of the Onya 

tracts to the eastward than to their neighbours m the plain of 
Chhatlisgarh. 


\ more detaded description of these 5 divisions and of the admlnisliative and 
t'erritoriai changes prior to that year will be found m the census report of t9« i- 




« chapter I.'-»DISTRrBUTtOK AND MOVEMENT OF TtfE POPULATION. 


Area, pe^tdaiion and demity. 

3. The stAtbtics of the area aad p^ulation of each district and state are 
Remutcc to ifTATrfmn. Imperial Tables I and 1 1, while Provincial Table I, 

which will be found at the end of the Imperial Tables 
tti Part 11 of this report, ^^ives figures for smaller areas. Of the seven subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter, Number f shows density of population 
correlated with water-supply and the area under the main crops, Numbers II, 
III, Vt and VU classify the population according to density, Number IV 
shows the variation in natural population, Number V compares the actual popula¬ 
tion with that deduced from vital statistics and Number VII gives statistics of 
houses. As the census schedules were brought up to date on the night of the 
census by the exclusion of absentees from, and the addition of new-comers to, 
ihe Iist_ already prepared, the statistics give the de facto and not the resident 
population, except for the non-synchronous areas, tvhlch form less than 25 per 
cent of the Province. It must be remembered that much of the non-synchronous 
area is very thinly populated; m fact 40 per cent of it consists of forest in the 
Chanda district with a population of 4,000 persons, The main sources of error 
will, therefore, be inaccuracy in the preparation of the schedules, failure to 
enumerate travellers, failure to exclude travellers absent on the census night from 
the schedules, and the failure to take into consideration changes occurring In 
non-synchronous areas between the actual date of enumeration and the census. 
As only 9 per cent of the population has been classified as urban, and In the 
country the enumerator would generally be able to fill up the schedules from 
his own knowledge without making house-to-house enquiries, the percentage of 
error arising from incomplete schedules is insigtiificanl. Except on railways, 
where special arran|[ements were made for the enumeration of the travelling 
public, tf the inhabitant of this Province travels by night, he puts up at a well- 
defined halting place, such as may be seen in almost ever)' village on an 
es^bhshed trade route, and failure to enumerate him could only be due to 
culpable negligence on the part of the enumerator. The non'synchronous tracts 
ale usually wild and undeveloped, offering few inducements to attract people 
froni outside^ and many of the jnhabitatits during the whole of thetr existence 
never stray 50 miles from their homes ; the proportion that change their 
residence during a penod of a few days Is for statistical purposes n%L In towns 
the population is far more mobile, and the enumerator has not the same knowledge 
of the inhabitants of his bfoeb, though he would be much more informed in this 
respect than m a European country: he is genej^dv, however, more acute 
than his confrere in the country ; and with the small proportion which the urban 
po^iation bears to the total, it may be said with some confidence that the 
statistics ot population compare not unfavourably in accuracy with those of 
other countries. 


4. The Central Provinces and Berar extend over 131,01; 2 square miles 
D '5-979.660 persons, of tvhich the Central 

, “ Provinces iBntiah districts) and Berar, with a population 

of 1 3,912,760 occupy 9^ 876 square miles. Feudatory States form the remaining 
area of 31,176 square miles, which is rather less than one-fourth of the total and 
have a population of 2,066,900. The Central Provinces in point of area comes 
sixth among the Provinces in India, and seventh in population. 

For the sake of companson the area and population of a number .pf other 

countries are tabualt- 
ed in the margin. 
The pressure of popu¬ 
lation approximates 
to that in the less 
developed parts of 
Southern Europe. It 
is very considerably 
peater than that 
faund in America or 
Australia, but does 
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The Nagpur division, with 23,760 square miles of territory, is the largest of the 

polidcal divisions, and Berar. with 17,767, 
the smallest. The Chhattisgarh division, 
however, with 3,381,667 Inhabitants, comes 
first in pomt of population, and the Ner- 
budda division comes last with 2,013,021, 
The average size and area of the admio’ 
Istrative divisions is compared in the table 
in the margin with the corrcspondii^g 
divisions for other Provinces in India. 
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figure must be taken as 


per square mile In the Central Provinces and Berar 
is 122 persons: comparative figures for other parts 
of India and some other countries are given in the 
marginal statement. The greatest density of 154 
persons to the square mi!e is found in the cotton 
country of the Maratha plain division, and conccn- 
I rates particularly in and around the city of Nagpur, 
The Nerbudda v^ley comes next with 132 persons, 
and here again the city of Jubbulporo swells the 
density in its neighbourhood, though Narsinghpur, 
which is largely a rural district, is, apart from the 
influence of brge towns, the most thickly populated. 
The Chhatii^arh plain comes ncKt with a mean 
density of 114, bat the mcluslon of the sparsely 
inhabited but extensive state of Bastar, which differs 
in physical features from the plain country which it 
adjoins, has reduced the density from 150, which 
a truer Index of the chametenEtics of the division. 
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Th«; Other dmsions of the Province are more sparsely inhabited, the Plateau 
dispels recording only 95 per square mile, while the Chhota Nagpur States 
division has a density as low as 61. Apart from the small state of Changbhakar, 
where only 34. persons are found to the square mile, the state of Bastar with 36 
is the only area of any appreciable size where the inhabitants are so few and 
far between. 

Variaiiont in }ke p^pulatim ai preniom Censuses. 

7, At the first census in the year t866 the papulation of the 


DIAGRAM 
Showing the vorntm since i 67 j per 
thQu^ionii of the populoiiDn idhe nahiral Divisions 
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Central Provinces 
10389,036,983, and by 

1872 in spite of a 
severe famine in 1869 
it had risen to 
9 . 323534 ' As a 
result of certain inter* 
changes of territory in 
1905 with what was 
then part of Bengal 
but is noiv included 
in Bihar and Orissa, 
[he adjusted figures 
of population in the 
Central Provinces in 

1873 T'cre 8,631,730; 
and to these must be 
added 9,227,654 per¬ 
sons enumerated in 
Berar in 1867. The 
next so years repre¬ 
sent a continuous 
period of prosperity 
and increasing popu¬ 
lation, only set back 

WZ m\ m mi tgil mi years when 

, ^ scarcity prevailed 

at the end of the eighties, culminating in a very unhealthy year in 18S9; and 
at the two censuses of 18S1 and 1891 increases were recorded in Berar 
of so and 84 per cent in the Central Provinces of so and 9*5 per cent and 
in the Feudatory States of 49 and 23 per cent. During the next decade calamitv 
begat calamity with unexampled rapidity, culminating in the fatnine of 1900 
following on severe scarcity in the previous year. This famine, which even 
now stands out so cl^ly in the minds of the mhahiiants that events of that 
time are dated by thar occurrence so many years before or after the big famine, 
took a heavy toll of life, and at the census of 1901 the population had fallen 
by 9’3 per cent in the Central Provinces disEricts, by 5 in Berar and by 4 8 in 
the Feudatory States. 

8, During the following decade the Province recovered from the disasters 
of the preceding 10 j^cars. Up to the ban'est of 1907 there was no general crop 
failure although the rice crop failed in the VYainganga valley in t904-O3 and in 

1905- 06 in part of Chhattbgarh, and in the former season also the wheat crop 
m the north of the Province was considerably damaged by frost. The period 
however was marked by some extremely good harvests, those of 1903-04 and 

1906- 07 being particularly fine, and the effeAs of the great famine disappeared. 
A set back, however, occurred in the following year owing to the early cessation 
of the monsoon, but though distress appeared, it was due more to high prices 
than to actual sbortagfi of food stocks. The remaining two years were ones of 
prospenty m spile of scattered epidemics, and at the census of 1911 the popula¬ 
tion of the Province had inerwsed to 16.033,310 or by 1 7*9 per cent. In times of 
strws the aborigines and other backward tribes are the first to suffer, and 
their recovery is correspondingly quick. It is not therefore surprising that in 
the Feudatoiy States the population daring this period increased by 29-8 
per cent. In Berar and the Central Prownces the increase, though not so 

marked, amounted to ti'o and i 7'8 respectively, e* 
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9. The bbtory of the agricqltural and economic condition of the people 
CoNiimon scristguiBT during the decade 1911— 2t Is one of considerable com* 
TO Tm cisiw^ OF loif. plexily, and had a marked effect on the census statistics 
For Lhe first tiro years the crops gave a s itisfactory outturn, but in the next 
year the total outmm ivas only 75 per cent of the normal, the rice country and 
the nonh of the Province being partlctilarly affected* 101914-15 the autumn 
harvest again good* but ^vheat in the Nerhudda valley was disappointing, 
and the excellence of the cotton crop in the Maratha plain was counteracted 
by a slump in the price consequent on ihe outbreak of the w^ar. The next year 
was favourable, and 1916*1 7 panicularly so, though cotton, ivhich by now' had risen 
to an unprecedented price, was much damaged by faeavy rain w hich fell fust 
before picking commenced. Up to this point the high prices incidental to the ivar 
coupled with favourable sejisons had an undoubtedly beneficial effect on a province 
so largely dependent on agricuStura. There was^ however, a setback in 
1917-18; when exeWsive rain during the monsoon caused much damage to the 
cotton and juar in the west of the Province^ w hile its absence during the 
winter months was inimical to the w'heat in the norih * and the total harvest was 
only estimated at a little more than three-fourtbs of the normal. The next season 
opened w ith a favourable monsoon, and at the beginqjng of September a bumper 
crop seemed assured, but the rains ceased abruptly, resulting in widespread scarcity, 
an account of which W'ill be found in the Financial Commissioner's report on 
famine and scarcity In the year 19^8*19. from which an extract is given below — 

The i^arcity of t9^S-l9 vvas, as in all previous failuresf, due to the abrupt 
cessation of the raitis in September 19! The carty rnqfiBOon on the whole, welt 
distribotcfip though a long breat In the rnius alter the first w^k in July delayed kharif 
^wing and the transplantation of rice. Up to the secoi^d week fa September^ all the 
kharif crops prombccl a heavy outturn^ but the monsoon then receded abruptly, and there 
was practically no ram uotit ahnosl the end of .November i as a result, the kbarjf crops 
dcterioiatcd everywhere;, though tUc outturn varied largely fram village to village in the 
same dietrkti as focal showers in September and October made enormous diEercnces in 
the outturn. The result was that, generally speaking, the kharif crops of the Central 
Provinces and Berar taken together yielded les$ than half the normal cron. 

Owing to the prolonged drought, lhe bud which had been prepared for rabi sowings 
liardeiied last and it impossible for the whole of the seed to be got into the ground- 
The rahi area coasequently ^ihrank by more than 2^ million acres and was 30 per cent 
Ic^ than that of the previous year, tliLJugh* as a result of favourable winter rains, a normal 
wheat crop was obtained in the districts of Saugor^ Damohj Scout, ttoshangabad and 
Nagpur, and a bumper crop in Narsinghpur, and the only disiTlcts in which there was 
practically a failure of the rabi crops were Butdana and YcotmaJ* 

Though the failure of crops was^ in maoy parts of the Province, severe, lhe distress 
would certainly have not been so great as proved to be the case, but for two imporlnut 
causes, which aggravated the situalion. In 1 be first place, the large export oF grain in 
the previous > ears Ivad exhausted the gfealer portion of the reserve stocks held rnihe 
province, willi the result that prices had already reached what iu prcvicmi timei would 
liave been considered a lamine ievcL The second cause was the serious oulbreak of 
influent, which hud reduced theearniug power of llie labouring classes and the resktiog 
power of the agricuttural classes. The^e cau^s. -coupled with the failure of the craps, 
praduced distrEs^s^ which in i-'ertniii parts deepened luto faniine/^ 


10, Distress was rnueh aggravated by the appearartce of the fatal influenza 
epidemic, which began in September 191^ arid extended well into the next year. 
The following passage taken from the official report written before the epidemic 
had entirety subsided indicates the severity of the disaster. 


A fulminating cpidetnlr such u this one is altogether witheuL parallel in the recordA 
of the Province. It appeared tn two waves, the Grst of which occurred in and was 
so mild that it does not appear tO' Iiavc penetrated into some of the districts at silt, 
while in others it probably passed unnoticed and in only n few did it register its mark. 
The icoond; wave, however, which started late in September struck the Province with 
lightning suddenness and violence, spreading rapidly and tcavifig behind it a melancholy 
wake of dedmated villages and destitute orph.tn!S. Traces of the disease still exist (aSth 
of January tgipj in some of tbc remoter parts. 

The total mortalitv attrlbutjbfe to influenza up to the 30th November b 790,810. 
PractlcaHy all this occurred in the two moaths of October and November, and it amounts 
to 56 83 per thousand of the population, taken as 13.9(6,308 according to the Census of 
1911 or to 52*59 per thousand of the population deduced ap to the ist Jaauary 1918 as 

t6j037i*57' 

A reference to previous heavy cpidefnic mortality In the Central Provinces aad Berar 
shows that the highest on record is that for cholera In the famine year 1900. The figure 
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IS 80,144. heaviest secorded inorudily from all ciMSCfl ocfurretl iy the previous 

famiEiE year t when 797 ^ 3*3 deaths were rej^isKered. in the year. The inflyee^a epideiriTc 
alnuep which has not yet spent its force, his prodoced a caUmny in two mooths which is 
practically equal to the total mortality for the whole of this most disastrous famine year* 

The totai plague mortalky since iSgfi, when the first cises occiirrt^d, up to date h 
3 §Oj 3 oSp which affords an interesting comparisca between ihc results of su years of 
plague apci 2 mojiths of injlueoita," 

An analysis of the effects of the cpidemiCp w hich ^ras particularly falal to 
those in the prime of life, will be found in paragraph 15. It is sufficient to state 
here that the deaths were undoubtedlv much more numerous than reported, 
as the reporting agency broke dow'n in places under the stress of the disease. 

The combinatioTi of high prices, influenza and failure of crops, aggravated 
as it was by heavy railway traffic m conoeciion with the war and ihe inadequate 
supply of ^vaggons, produced a crisis w^hich the Province weathered tvnh a 
wonderful power of resistance^ Famine w as declared in an area of 1^,841 
square miles with a population of millions, and scarcity in 38,333 square 
miles inhabited by five million persons. 

11. Fortunately the following year was one of abundant harvests everywhere, 
but food stocks vrere depktedj and a 9S per cent crop brought little reduction iii 
prices, which rvow' pressed wrilh uncjcampkd severity, parlicularly onihe urhan popu¬ 
lation!. With but the short space of one year in vrhich to recuperate, the monsoon 
again failed^ and in 1920-31 famine was declared in 3 and scarcity in 13 districts. 
Over the Province as a whole nearly 13,000 square mites with a population of 
nearly millions were declared to be under famine, and 35,000 square miles w'ith 
a population of over 4! millions under scarcity. The folloxving extract From the 
famine report indicates the extent to which the agricultural population was affected. 

From this tifBff (Septembef I gao) onwards, however^ thr rain catne to ati nbmpt 
stop, and except For a fetv light showers ia certain districis no further rain vias received 
anywhere from October [Qao to the latter half uf january 19^^' Th^ reiuU, as on all 
previous occasions, wa^ a severe failure of the feharif harves*. The monsoon raliiTall was 
aS'4a inches against the average of 43' c 7 inches. 

The protouged drought, coupled with the execaaUe beat^ hardened the soil and caused 
a gresi coutmctjoii of the area sown wkh spring crops. The total rabi nrea sow n was 
30 per cent less than in The want of moisture in the soil wlijch was retj|ioniiblc 

for the decrease in sowing, coupled wHb the absence of all rain dll late hi Janu[)ry, 
prevented satisfactory germluati-on on light soils, and gc nigral failure of the rabi harvest 
resultcfi The combing outturn of both harvests over the n hole province amcrunled fo 
only 42 per cent of tbe normal crop against 55 percent in ths two tcareity veat^ igoy-'OS 
and 191 1 - [9* The Jubbulpore and Briar divisions suffered the must, lu Suoni and 
Mandla the combined outturn of all rfops did not exceed 25 per cent oF ihe nunnah while 
in Saugor alone of the districts of the Jubbolporc division the combined outlnm exceeded 
55 per cent of the normal. In three districts of Berar the outturn between 2$ and ay 
per cem of the normal and tn the fomth district only reached 40 per cent. Other divisions 
were more favoured^ but only in comparison with the worst afflicted iracls in the Ner-^ 
hudda division; the □uHnrn ivas 47 per cent ol the normal in Chhindwara and 37 per cent 
in Betnl; to the Kzsput diviaton it was 38 per cent in Bhandara aud 43 per cent in Bifa- 
gbat; while io the ChhatUsgai-h dlvigjofi, the oultiam in Drug was only 37 pet cent c?f the 
normal and in Raipur, the most favoured dbtrici in the division,^did not exceed 52 per cent. 
In only three districts of the proviucc did the outturn reach more than Bo per 
cent of the normal. Tlie crop failure was nreorrt serious than any which has occ:urrcd 
bine* 1899-^1900* 

The perfection of relief measures as a result of the experience gained from 
previous famines has to a large extent mitigated the primary effect of famine on 
the population statistics. On the present oeeasion famme ivas at its height 
when the census was taken, and in consequence there was some abnormal migraiioni 
but the report already quoted shows that it was comparatively insignlScani* 

’ /iff jv,~T)iu seasonal fuo VC juents nf labour, both wllhin and from outside 
I bo province in search of cmpluymetiL, are to ihc cotton picking in BcrarK to the rabi 
harvesting iu tlie Nerbudda valley and ihe northern districts, aud to the manganese or 
coal mines* In seasons of famine these movemeuts are jutensilicd, but except for a 
considcriible rush of poverty-stricken labourers frnm the Rewah nutate and to a less decree 
from the Feudatory States there was little else to chronicle in the year under revimon. 
Tlsc inrush from He wah, which took place early ifi tgsj, at lirst proved rather a severe 
strain no the resour#ci of tlie |ubbuIporn district but the cement works and the railway 
confttroctiun in that neighbourhood irere able to absorb the greater number. In Bila^pur 
Some 4,000 Gonds frum the Surguj a State came into the hlungeh and Katghora tahsils, 
where more thsui ball of them are reported to have settled down, especially in the Korba 
Zimindari* 
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Headiftcas to «Quorate outsido the province becomes each year more 
tnarked 8s the people go further and further afield 5 o search of employment. In the year 
under report the migration of Chhattisgarhis to jamfhedpnr and the CTai*fie 1 ds of 
was greaitcf than before, and some 35,000 to 40,000 persons arc believed to have lett 
the Chhattiscarh districts alone. The influx into Jamshedpur and its neighbourhood was 
so great as to overstock the labour market; numbers of the emigrants had to return nitbout 
finding work, and some mortality resulted. In future it will be necessary to provide some 
means of supplying the district authorities with prompt information u to_ the_ demand tot 
labour in the iron works and mints in order that they may clwck cintgr^ion in good time. 
Oo the other hand, fewer coolies migrated to Assam than might have been exp^ted, due 
to the depresaioD in the tea industry* the numbers being *0.73* compared with 3 «i 3 f >5 
in 1918-19. Of these, moreover, two-thirds were residents of adjoiovng Native atates ,uta 

not of British India." 

t2. With the abnormal conditions prevailing in the decade, prices and the 
cost of living nucluated widely. While there is at 
present in this Province no ofilcial computation ot the 
coat of living by means of index numbers, expenditure on food clothing 
absorbs so large a portion of the incomes of the inhabitants that the tabtes 
oven below give a very good comparison of the cost of !|ving and the trend 01 
wages in a number of places to which they relate, which are typical of the 
conditions in various parts of the Province. 
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Diagrams 
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In the luraJ area of the Amraoti dbtrict the rise in wages has failed to 
approxim^e to the mcreased cost of the staple food gratir, and there is a 
marked diRcrciicc both in 1918 and 1920. It must however be rcmeinbercd that 
supply and demand have more effect on the price of labour m Berar than in the 
Central Provinces, and at times of scarcity prices of food rise ahrtornially as it 
has to be imported from without. In 1919 the wage curve is not far below the 
price curve, and will approximate to it with good seasons. In Hoshangabad in 
the developed rural area the wage curve sags below the price curve, but follows 
Its shape clo^sety. In S^ni the wagecur\'e has actually overtaken the price 
curve, while in Bhandara it is not far below it at the end of the decade. In 
Saugor wfges have risen appreciably, but have not been able to overtake the rise 
in prices due to the famines, white in Raipur both in the developed and unde¬ 
veloped parts wages have fairly kept level with prices, except in *918. Itj 
Nagpur urban wages have undoubtedly moved against the labourer; and t he same 
is the case to a lesser extent in Aknia, where, however, during the earlier years of 
the decade prices fell while the cost of labour remained the same. In Jubbulpore 
and Saugor, except m rimes of famine, wages have fairly kept pace with prices. 

13, Some of the main statistics connected with the material expansion 
«kp4ii4ioi« or of the Province are given in the accompanying table 
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The railway traffic during the decade would be a fair index of the trade of 
the Province year by year, were not the results obscured by a number of unusual 
factors. The outbreak of the war momentarily paralysed trade, and accounts 
for the sudden drop both in value and in bulk. Subsequently the diEculty arising 
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from the shortage of railway stock and the impossibility of replacing it while the 
war was in progress, prcvenied the expansion, which was due to the demand for 
Indians products, being fully displayed in the statistics. A system of preferential 
booking had to bu itistituied, and there is no doubt that if facihiics had been 
available ihe 5gures during the war and immediaidy alter it would have been 
considerably swollen. Extensive grain traflic occurred owing to the famines of 
1918 -19 and 1930-31. and the figures have yet to return to the normal, The 
net cropped area depends largely on the character of the season, but the fall at 
the end of the decade reflects, in addition to the results of the two famines, 
a real decrease 10 cultivation due to the decimation of the agricultural population 
by influenza. The extension of communications by railway w.is abruptly 
by llie outbreak of the war, and there are sevtTal schemes whose 
completion Still awaits the provision of further railway material. Slow but 
steady progress has been made in the construciion of roads, metalled tracts 
having replaced tirvmetalk'd ones over a length of 900 mites. 


14 The system of rcgislration ot vital statistics has been fully described 
s«T*- o. in paragraph 42 ©f ^ ‘^©"sus report of 1911, and it is 

tRATiuK. dniy necessary to indicate any changes that have been 

introduced during the decade. The metliod of registration has remained 
tmaliercd, except that in towns from the beginning of 1920 deaths of children 
under one year of age have been sub-divided into smallt'r age periods, ^ Some 
ijnprovemeiil has been effected in the method of checking the statistics by 
the utilization for this purpose of the vaccination staff, whose work emails a good 
deal of house-to-house visitation ; but the opinion expressed in 191 1 still Jiolds 
good that, whereas the reporting of actual occurrences is fairly accurate, the 
classification under the diseases which caused death is very untrustworthy. 
The Feudatory States must, however, be excepted, as a perusal of the very small 
number of reported births and deaths displayed in Subsidiary Table V demon¬ 
strates, For tlie purpose of the present census, however, the vital statistics must 
be accepted with reserve, as the reporting broke down hopelessly during the 
influenza epidemic, and for a period of nearly sh months, beginning from September 
1918, the machinery of registration was out of gear. * 


15. The staiemenl in the margin compares the increase in the. population 
since the last census and the vital statistics records. The 
Dtrcn wsrwtiDs Ava difference is due to twii reasons, inaccuracy in the record 
cKMius rorDLtinciN, births and deaihs, and migraTion. The vita] statistics 

were undoubtediy affected by the influenza epidemic, ivhen manjf deaths 

PrnoM. were not registered, while the statistics of 
migration were temporarily dislocated owing 
to the famine (i) by ihe'influx from neigh¬ 
bouring states and provinces into the north 
<)f the Province for the wheat harvest of 
labourers, who came in exceptionally Urge numbers, and (s) by the exodus 
to the industrial centres to the east from Chbattisgarh of petty cultivators, 
many of whom returned to the Belds in June 1923 when the next monsoon 
broke. Of the wheat labourers or as they are called, 38,857 were 

enumerated as having been bom outside the Province. 


tfl Cfjpfli* itMiltlcE ^ 

of binE* dnlht + £3^4^31 


TolaJ tamtios 


*97-^3 


16. The population of 1911 contained 749,985 immigrants, and if wc 
assume that two-fifths have died, or. a uniform death-rate of 40 per t.ooo nearly 
450,000 will survive. This figure is probably below the mark because of the 
excessive mort.ility due to influenza and the fact that tmmtgranis ivould he above 
the average in age. As 609,563 immigrants were enumerated in 192 j, there 
would be a balance of 159,000, which would be the number who immigrated 
during the decade. A similar calculation shows that the province has lost about 
106,000 by emigration in the same period, and there is therefore the very large 
discrepancy cf about 390,000 between the population as it is and that which 
might be expected from a consideration of the recorded births and deaths and thu 
balance of immigration. This is due to a great extent to defective registration 
of deaths at the time of the influenza epidemic, and it seems probable that about 
one quarter of the total number of deaths at that time escaped registralton. 
A fuller discussion of the statistics of m'^ation will be found in Chapter Ilf. 
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Mcrtaiity due to particular diseases. 


Y«w. 

Cholera. 
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17, In discuEsmg tlic morUtity from paniciilar diseases, It must ue borne 
in mind that the true cause of death Is frc^uemly not known, and that the report 
is made through the agency of an individual who cannot recognise any but the 
most distinctive diseases. Even the deaths from influenza have to be estimated 
from the departure from the normal of the figures under the comprehensive 
head of fever, A certain degree of accuracy, however, can be attained in the 
case of easily recognised diseases like cholera, small-pox and plague. Cholera 
is sometimes confused xvith art irritant bowel complaint caused by the consump¬ 
tion of unsuitable food at the time of famine, but it is also a concomitant of 
famine, and is often due to the contraction and consec^uent fouling of the water 
supply at such liities. Deaths from this disease were therefore highest in 
i^tQ and 1931, when the totals of 4-4ri and 4*19 per mille were reached, a$ 
against a decennial average oE r35. In addition 191a and 1916 were unhealthy 
years, while in 1917 the exceptionally low figure of '05 per mille was returned. 
Small pox is sometimes confused with chickempox, as the vernacular term for 
both diseases is the same, but, as the latter complaint accounts for few deaths, the 
disturbance of the st^itistics from this cause will be small The average decennial 
death-rate from small-pox was ‘22 per mille, and the most serious epidemics 
occurred in 1913 and 1919. The most severe outbreak of plague occurred in 
1917, when 48,036 persons succumbed, giving a death-rate of 3*4 ^ per thousand. 
Other years of high mortality were 1916, ipit and 1915. In spite of the local 
intensity of outbreaks, mortality from thts cause taken over the Province as a 
whole is not very high when compared with that due to other diseases, and 
it appears that, with the spread of moculation and the increased readiness of the 
inhabitants to vacate infected areas at the earliest opportuniiy, the virulence of the 
epidemic is subsiding. The statistics of deaths by fever, as h^ been stated, are 
notoriously unreliable. The returns under thishead, however, gi ve 3 general indica¬ 
tion of the popular health during ihc year. The feature of the atatisucs, apart from 
the heavy mortality due to influenza in 1918, is the increase in the deaths subsequent 
to that year. This may be due to genml loss of vitality, and the unfavourable 
effect of the epidemic on the age constitution oE the people. 


18, Now that the genera! factors, by which the growth and movement of 
the population is determined, have been set forth, I 
VA«tATioi« pofULATi®!i. proceed to examine their effect on the distribution of the 

population during the decade. The variations prior to the year 1911 have 
already been ana^sed in previous census reports, and the discussion will there¬ 
fore be conflped to changes subs^uent to that year. It will be convenient to 
examine the alterations by natural divisions and the areas Into w'hich they are 
sub-divided before proceeding to summari« the results for the Province. 
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CHAPTER 1 .—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION 


Nerbudda VaJie; Division. 



however, also includes to the north the two districts of Saugor and Dam oh, 
which are situated on the border of the Maiwa or Vindhyao plateau at an 
average height of 2,000 feet above sea level, while in the CKtreme west portions 
of the Nimar district are more closely allied to the Marat ha plain country. 

The population figures of the districts of the Nerbudda valley division are 
obscured to a certain extent by the presence of large 
Tnt wsEAr HAtrisTt**. numbers of labourers known as chaliharaSt who were 

moving from place to place at the time of the wheat harvest. At the census 
of 1911, which was taken ft days earlier in March, this disturbing factor 
was not present to the same extent, as the wheat harvest that year was alateoue. 
instructions were issued to the census staff that the word chaithara should be 
entered in the census schedules, against all such persons, and the information 
was collected in the census offices. It Is exhibited in the table given below :— 


Table sh$mn£‘ the temperaty movement of iah&ur far the wheat harvest. 
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U Is clear ihai these figures ivitl be below and not above the mark, for 
while an enumerator would not enter in the census schedules any one as a 
chaitkara who was not, he miaht omit to make the necessary entry, 

it wH! be seen that the Hoshangabad, Jubbulpore and Saugor dlstrirls 
received an appreciable accretion to their poptilatioi't of a purely temporary kind. 


30 . 


SM'COt AMD Da MOM, 


Though not lying in the Nerbudda valley, these two districts find In 
the Sonar valley a good alluvial soil, and 40 per cent 
of the area is under wheat. The population in Saugor 
is concentrated round the town ol that name, which is the fourth largest in the 
Province, and the density of the Sa<igor tahsti is returned at 176 persons per 
square mile. During the decade the population full by 13,0^0 persons, and, 
as the district was badly hit by the famine of 1900, the population is now little 
in exce.ss of that of 1S72. As a matter of fact, the decrease in the present 
decade is actually greater, as there Is a net gain of 8,198 diaitkaras. The 
excess of deaths over births was registered as 13,521, but, owing to the diffi* 
culty of obtaining accurate returns during the influenza epidemic, this figure 
must have been much higher, and the close approximation of the real decrease 
to the expected decrease is obviously due to the temporary immigration referred 
to above. From 1911 to 1916, Except in 1915 when malaria reduced 
the birth-rate, there was a steady excess of births over deaths, but in 1918 the 
death-rate owing to the influenza epidemic reached the unpreerdented figure of 
72.353, or more than 50.000 In excess of the normal, while in the following 
year the birth -rate fell to 17,627. or 277 per mille. which is the lo west figure recorded 
during the decade. In Damoh the country is somewhat more broken and 
less fertile than Saugor, and owing to the absence of large towns^ the density 
is as low as loa per square mile. The history of the vital statistics is some¬ 
what similar, but there was an actual excess of deaths in 1916, and in the 
Influenza year there was a recorded death-rate of 159 per miUe as against 
*33 in Saugor, w hile the low birth-rate persisted for the two subsequent years 
instead of one. The population therefore fell by 43,921, or 13-8 per cent, which 
is one of the largest decreases recorded in British territory. 

31, The Jubbulpore district is somewhat composite in character.^ The 
Murwara talisil resembles the Vindhyan districts of 
jtiBuijow, Saugor and Damoh in its general characteristics, and in 

the rest of the district to the west the rice growing country gives place to the 
wheat-growing valley of the Nerbudda, from which the division denves its name. 
The density therefore varies considerably from 142 in the Jlurwara tahsil to 357 
in the Jubbulpore tahsil- The Jubbulpore tahsil contains the city of that name, 
but its rural density amounts 10 130. The population during the decade remained 
stationary, but the excess of registered deaths over births was no less than 
40.073 This was due partly to chaitharas, and partly to the flow of normal 
immigration, as the total excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade 
amounted to about 65,000. 

33. Practically,the whole of the Narsinghpur dtsirici lies in the basin of 
the Nerbudda valley, and the cultivation consists largely" 
NAMinuuru*. wheat and other winter crops. As the soil is 

particularly retentive of moisture, it suffers less from the vagaries of the seasons 
than many other districts; at the same lime it possesses excellent railway 
communications, and is within easy touch of the markets of India. It is 
therefore surprising to find that its population has decreased by 3 2 per cent 
during the decade and that it is about 36,000 smaller than In 1872. Normally 
the birth-rate is little higher than the death-rate, and indeed was below it in 1912, 
when plague and cholera took a heavy toll. The district sufie^ heavily from 



influenza, appeared, and there was again an excess of deaths. The natural 
decrease of the population according to the vital statistics was 19,300, or 
some 8,000 more than the actual decre^. ^ This was due partly to the 
presence of ckaitharass but permanent immigration is also le.sponsible, as the 
district now contains nearly 7.000 more imnugrants than cmigratits, whereas 
in 1911 there was a balance of 4,000 on the other side. 
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The factors enumerated above do not suHiciently account for the failure 
of the dijirict to increase in population in the fast 50 years ; and it is 
probable that the reason for this phenomenon is to he found in the fact that as 
soon as the cultivator has attained a certain standard of comfort he docs not seek 
to add to hb resources. Poputation does not wish to prets on the means of 
subsistence. The distiict is similar in popuJation and physical features to 
Idoshangabad in the west, and the following quotation froin the Hoshangabatl 
Settlement report of 1913-1$ holds good of .N^rsmghpur. 


" The number of persons which too acres gf cultivated land supported at ta^il settle¬ 
ment and jit the piofcent revision was as 
follows r 

Ifi Boinbay a similar area sopporls £6 per- 
in the Punjab in Mudrfis and In 
tli «3 United Pmrinres 130 . ll is tnmnis to note 
sbvthat Uie iit^hrsi part of the district as 
regards both soil and m^Urial ivcalih ^^opporU 
t hi? smallest poputation, and that the pressure 
in this part lias aclualty fallen siiic* last sr-tLlc- 
incnl. Any one ramitiar ^llh the methods of 
the iioshau^abad cuEiivalor W ill need no as^iaiantro in forming ihe obvioas i-onclusion^ 
Making all due alloiiimce for Use fact that t!,i^ standard of living is lower in 
ihe cast of the dislrict than In the and fnr the additionv-il j^ource of income 

wliicb the forests of Mie Sohagpur tahi^il furnkh^ there b ito doubt that the 
western tahsils could suppoft a population of between 60 and 10 per lOO acres without 
any difficulty*'' 
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In commott vriih other areas in the NerLudda valley^ recovery from the 
famine of 1900 v as very slow- before ihat famhie the wheat-growdng areas 
f comparatively high assessment of land rtvenue ; but once 

a land of cultivation, it became overgrown with iaftx grass, a weed which when 
It IS established requires much labour md capital to eradicaic. At the same 
time cotlon began to be a much more profitable crop to eullivate, and tbe centre 
oj fertihly of the Province shifitd from the Nerbudda valley lo the Maraiha 
plain. This was recognised in Hoshangabad, when after the end ohhe wheat 
boom of the eighties a cycle of lean years culminating in the famine of 
I goo set irij the elTeci of w^hich is briefly described \n Mr. Gowan^s settlement 


'Briefly it rosy be said that in tgai the prgriuctivi: rapscily of thi: rlistrJci had Fallen by 
ronghiy one-sixth to ont-Fourtfi in the /nivr/i tracts ot ilic thrda, Seoni and Sohaeour 
Uhjils .nd by onc-thifd in the liojhanEahad tabsfl and in the riverine and submontaiic- 
IrarU ol the oilier tahstls. To meet this fall a permanent reduction of Rs. iiyi.ooo was 
made in the village assets, Rp. 93.000 going in relief of ordinary teoants. Rs. ra.ooo 
in relief of protected tenants, and Rs. 67,000 being deducted from tlie bomc-rarm 
valuation, t he corrcs^ionainE redtiction in revenue was Rs. 8^,000. In order to com- 
peni^a^ tor the contraction of the cropped area and the delenoralion in the character of tbe 
cropping, temporary abatements averaging rf A per cent on iht- reduced assets were 
granted for three years, and in tg^l4 some of these abatements, mostly in villages of the Hosh- 
angabad tahsii. were coot rimed For the term of the aettlemcut. Fii 1903-05 debt-conciliatbo 
proceedings were taken up, and 6a lakhs were remitted by aw&rd, and lal takhs bv the 
voluntary act of creditors Finally, to alfow the people a lengthened period FreeTrom 
the unsettling changes m the demand, the term for which the abated rents 

and revenoes would retnatn to Force was extended tilt 1915-18. The facts piveti 
m anbsenuenl chapters will show the extent to which these measnfes, aided 6 v a 
senes of more fayonrahtc seasons, restored the district lo a vwv large laeasure of its 
former prosperity ’. . i. v 


lo Narsinghpur conditions were not dissimilar when the qtiestiop. of reset¬ 
tling the district was examined; in 1916it was found that the district, which had 
Knented by the wheat boom of the eighties, had not vet regained the position it 
had before the famme of 1900. as is shown by the follomng qiiotation from 3 
letter from the Local Administration to the Government of tnd’a dcaliiifr 
With the question 


The Narstnglipuf distnci profited greatly {rom the wheatboom of , the dahties 
hut a sharp reactlof. set in after The famtnrsnf the niuetJes. and the district has recJverS 
very slowly from the effects of those famines. In some villages 8balement.s o? uSd 
revenue were granted, and though these abatements are no longer in force, an examination 
of agfieultumJ stalisttn of the district shows that doroplete recovery up to the standard 
of the last settlement, which was completed in 1^4, has ool yet taken place. Though the 
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area oocxipie^} for cuttivatioE) shaws a slight rise of il psr cent, the gross cropped area ts 
below the settlement %are by 4 per tent* white old fallows^ which at settlement rfpreaent- 
cd only 7| per cent of the occupied ateap now represent uj per cent of that area. More 
serious ts the change in the character of the cropping Wheal if |he staple crop of the 
district, but the area under this crop has falltn from a3SpO0O to 145^000 acres, or hv 39 per 
cent. This great decrease of area under a valuable crop is due largely to bad harvests In 
1914 and igi 5, and to the impossibiiity of procuring need at reasonable prices in the 
autfimo of T9t5p but* tlicugb a recovery may coohdenlly be eicpecled in the current yw, 
there can be little hope of any figure approximating ih^it of settlement ; for even in tgis, 
after t\vo very- goorl harvests^ the wheat area was only 193,000 acres. Further evidence 
of the deterioration in cropping Is an iucrease of 1; per cent in the minor millets, kodon 
and kutki, which Arc of no commercial importance* and an increase of 16 per cent in 
miscellaneous crops which are not staples of the dlstrici. The number of plough cattle has 
increased by 33 percent, but this probably largely due to the sub-division of holdings^ 
the average size of which haj much decreased 


33. As has already been stated, the natural features of ihe lloshan|^abad 

district are akin to Narsinghpurp except that the drslrict 

extends further into the plateau to the south, while in 
the Harda tahsU to the west the more profiiablc cotton has, within the memory 
of the writer, pushed its way into the wheat coUntrv. The causes which have 
led to the decline of the Narsinghpur population hold good for f-foshangahad, 
though the decline is not so marked. From 1911 to 1917 the natural growth of 
the population was maintained, except fora setback due to cholera in 1910. 
But owing to deaths from influenza there was a decrease of 30,000 in 1918. and 
1111919 the low birth-rate which followed ihc disease caused a fall of 4,600. 
During the decade the population decreased by 3'5 per cent, but is now some 
10,000 more than in 1872. The natural fait is only 7 , 333 , but the distnet had 
a favourable balance of no less than iS^ooo chaUfisrss for the wheat harvest, 
so that the resident population is considerably less than that shown. The 
Hoshangabad tahsil has the greatest density of 163 per square mile, and the 
lowest, of too, is found in Sohagpur, while in the cotton growing country of Harda 
it is only [[5. The higher density in Hoshangabad, however, is due to the 
comparative absence of forest. 


24. Though the Nerbudda flows along the northern boundary of the 

„ district, wheat has nearly everywhere given way to 

Niiiaji. 1, • ■' .f.l.” J 

cotton, and only occupies 4 per tent 01 the cropped area. 
The district possesses a large amount of uncultivated land, for the low foresl- 
ctad hilb on the north of the Tapti valley run through the district from west 
to east. The density is therefore only 94 per square mile, which is the lowest 
in the division, although 38 per cent of the soil is under cotton. This low den* 
sity, however, is partly due to the presence of a large area under forest, parti¬ 
cularly in the Harsud tahsil, where the population numbers only 55 per square 
mile. Nimar is the only district in the division which registers an increase of 
population during the decade and in this respect it resembles the neighbouring 
Maratha plain country. Although few chaUhAros are recorded as having 
migrated to Hoshangabad for the wheat harvest, the District Census Officer 
reports a decrease of 10,119 or 14 per cent between the provisional and final 
Bgures of the Harsud tahsil. This he ascribes to migration, and it is probable 
that it is due to an unusual exodus to Indore in search of work. The recorded 
deaths exceeded the births by nearly 10,000, owing to plague, from 'which the 
district suffered severely in the years (911 -1912, 1916 and 1917, and to inffuenaa 
tn 1918 and 1919. In the face of these figures it is surprising to find that there 
was a recorded increase of over 5,000 during the decade, and the District 
Census Officer is driven to the conclusion that the papuhttion of 191 1 was not 
properly recorded owing to the prevalence of plague <and the consequent 
uv.'tcuatjon of houses. In support of this *hc points to an increase of nearly 
9,003 in tile town of Burhanpur, where a recensus wa^ taken at a taier dale in 
1911. Thu fact that many de,iths must have escaped registraimn at the time 
of the influenza »;piilemtc is adduced in support of this contention. The writer, 
however, who was serving in the .Xintar dl^itrict at the census of 1911, can 
testify that every possiuh* precaution was taken to unsure that the popubvion 
was correctiy «ntiinera!ed in the pta«*es to which they had migr.tteil, and, 
although Ehe urban population was smaller than usual, a very lirgc portion of 
the i;thabitants who left their hoEtsss encamped in temporary huts near 
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the infccled areas, ^v]t1l the result that there was a corresponding rise 

In the rural population. The true explanation is probably to be found in 

the OKIraordinary Immigration from Khandesh owing to the scarcity of 
water, Onesuch immlgrani on being questioned stated that there was no 
water within a radius of 5 miles of his village, the inhabitants of which had 
moved In a body into Nimar until the monsoon of i^si t this Is borne out 

by the fact that the Immigrants from Khandesh number 17,000 or 33 per 

cent more than in 1911. 


Plateau Division, 
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ag. The plateau division contains the four districts of Betui, Chhindwara, 
Tk. ««.*« and with the esception of the Sausar 

tahsjl of Chhmdwara, which Ites below the ghats and Is 
more akin to the Maratha plain country, it occupies a plateau formed 
by the^ Satpura hills at a height of more than 2,000 feet above sea 
level. There Is a fair amount of wheat cultivation in the more fertile 
soils, which lie in the valleys that Intersect the hilly ridges which are a 
marked feature of the country, but many of the inhabitants are aborigines 
and prefer to grow the lesser^ millets, which require less careful methods 

of cuUivationj and are more suited to the somewhat poor soil that is sencrallv 
found. * s j 
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96 , The populalionof Betul declined by 36^649 or 6‘$ percent, though 
there is an increase of nearly 5,000 according to the 
vital statistics, The population increased rapidly during 
the first four years of the decade, ^nd to a lessLT extent until 1918, when the 
influenza epidemic caused more than 30,000 deaths. This, as in other districts, 
was followed by a low birth-rate in 1919, and there was a further loss of 
6,ooo persons. In the following year, howe%'er, births increased, though they 
have ftill to reach normal figures, and there was an excess over deaths of 2,000, 
E^ven making allowance for omissions to register deaths during the Influenza 
epidemic, it is probable that the district lost heavily by migration. Famine was 
prevailing at the time of the census, and there was in consequence an unusually 
large exodus of chaiik^tras to the Merbudda valley, while in 1911 large num¬ 
bers of coolies tvere employed on the construction of the Amta-Iiarsi Railw'ay. 
The density Is much the highest in the hlultai tahsil, where it averages 157 
persons per square mite, or more than twice as much as in the rest of the 
district. 


ay. The Chhindwara district falls naturally into two portions, for while the 
ciTMiHDWAiA greater pan of it lies on the plateau, the Marathi-speaking 

Sausar tahsil in the plain has all the characteristics of 
the Maratha plain country. The density of the district is 117 per square mile, 
but it contains much sparsely inhabiled country In the Ja^trdaris which lie to 
the north, while in Sausar a density of 153 per square mile is found. With the 
exception of a somewhat unhealthy year In 1916, the population made good pro¬ 
gress until the influenza epidemic of 1918, wh'en the deaths exceeded the births by 
24,000. The birth-rate was low in the following year, but the fall w'as not so 
marked as elsewhsre. In iqao, hotvever, the district suffered sevi*rely from the 
relapsing fever which accompanied the second, but milder, outbreak of influenza. 
During the decade the population fell by 27,000, although there was an increase 
of 11,000 according to the registered statistics of births and deaths. In spite of 
the fact that 18,000 less immigrants were found In the district at the beginning 
than at the end of the decade, there is still a balance in favour of immigration, 
and it is apparent that the reporting of deaths at the time of the influenza epide¬ 
mic was peculiarly defective. 


28. Seoni has a densitv of 108 persons per square mile, and is le^ 

populated than the other districts of the plateau division ; 

the population is concentrated in the wheal-growing 
country round Seoul, the density of the Lakhnadon tahsil being only 83. 
The vital statistics show a steady increase until the year 1918; but owing to 
inRucnza In that year, and famine and relapsing fever in 1920, 20,000 more deaths 
than births were recorded during the decade. The deduced population, however, 
was 24,000 less than that recorded at the census, and this is ascribed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to migration of ckailharas for the wheat harvest into the 
Nerbudda valley; but the figures show that the loss is due more to a deficiency in 
immigration than to an exces.s of emigration. 

29. Mandla is the largest and most sparsely populated district in the 

division, and has a density of only 7^5 persons per square 
VAHDtA. Tvbich is lower than any other district in the prov¬ 

ince except Chanda. It has poor communications, the only railway being the 
branch line from Nainpur to Mandla. and good roads are equally rare. The 
inhabitants are mainly aborigines, and the cultivation is of a low order. ^ Owing 
to the fertility of the aborigtnal tribes the population increased rapidly in times 
of prosperity, and has gone up by 8t per cent since 1872. The present decade 
however saw a decrease of 19,000, owing to influenza in >918 and again in 1920. 
In the latter year the district suffered more than any other in the province from 
famine, and the population being little inclined to migrate elsewhere^ in search of 
work and communications poor, the cfiect on the population is more pro¬ 
nounced than elsewhere. Vital statistics show the population to have bwn 
practicallv stationary during the decade, the increase of the first seven years being 
counterbalanced by the decrease in the last three. The net gain is less tiran 
400. The population, however, actually decreased by 19,000, and as migration 
is a comparatively unimportant factor, this will approximate to the number of 
deaths not registered in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
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30, The Maratha plain division contains the cotton couniry consisting of 
JU^MTiu Pmik DiTiiuM. the four dlslneta of Berar, excluding the Melghal taluq 
found fn • ' W which JS a Wi d hilly tract similar to the country 

ouna m the adipmmg plateau division, and the districts of VVardha and Na^^on/ 

dernwr?^ n', uV containing rice country of cLs]- 

derable fertility, while in the south-easten; corner of the division lies the st)ari!*W 
populated^ distnet of Chpda, in trhich rice is the principal crop, fn sSite of 
the mclgstoTi of the Melghat and Chanda and the hilly uhsil of Baibar in 
Balaghat the divtsian is the most thickly populated in the province and has 1 
density of 154 peraons per square mile. The greater portion of the four Borar 

IS famous for the production of cotton. To the south, honever oertion^ 
of the Bul^n., Akola and Vcotmal districts lie on a plaSau s^anS 
a^ut t,ow feet above the plam and gradually sloping towards the ffyderabad 
border. To the north of the Amraoti district lies the Melghai taluq which 
^retches into the Salpura hilis, and is emirely different to the rest of Berar 
The climate is dry and hot. but on the whole healthy. Cotton is the main croo 
cohering 45 0 par cent of the cultivated area, and juwar, with 53*5 per cent is the 
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staple lood-crop. The cuhivatbn of cotton^ however, makes the local food'' 
suppiv insufficient, and^ain has to be imported, with the result that the general 
level of prices is higher than in the Central Provinces, Berai is the most pros¬ 
perous portion of the province, and no less than per cent of the cultivable 
area is under crops. Indeed the uncultivated area is barely sufficient for the 
other needs of the people. 


31. The .Atnraoli district has a density of >76 persons per square mile, or, 
ajiiuoti. excluding the Melghat, 2^9. Unlike the rest of Berar 

the population during I he decade declined by 45.0C0 
persons. The vital statistics show a decrease of only 6,Soo, for which the 
appalling mortality during the year 1918 of 92,645 was responsible. The large 
dinerence between the actual and deduced population indicates that the regis¬ 
tration of deaths was very defective, particularly at the time of the influenza 
epidemic j for Berar was at the time of the census not nearly so .:iflected by the 
crop failure, and there was considerable temporary imiuigration in search of work, 
the effect of which is obscured in the statistics by the fact that the older 
immigrants who came in with the development 01 Berar are notv dying off. 
The district recovered quickly from influenza, and by 1920 the excess of births 
over deaths was well above the average for normal years. 


32, With the exception of one unhealthy year in (916, w‘hcn plague was 
AitcM. prevalent, the population increased Steadily until 1918, 

when the influenza epidemic brought the number of 
deaths to 94.,635« ei 61,000 in excess of the births. There was a further decrease 
of the population by 2,000 In the following year, but by 1920 normal conditions 
were re-established. The decrease in population according to the registration of 
vital statistics amounted to 16,0001 n the decade, but according to the census 
the population had increased by 8,500, This was due undoubtedly to the effects 
of immigration, lor there is no falling off in the number ol those bom outside but 
enumerated in the district compar.abTe with that which occurred in the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Amraoti, although both districts must have been developed about 
the same time. The density of the district is 194 to the square mile, ranging 
from 152 in the Mangrul taluq to 235 in Akot- 


33. During the decade the population increased by 30,000, which is about 
BvtVA!iJi ^7,000 in excess of the natural increase. The district 

* adjoins the Hyderabad State, and for this reason probably 

alone among the Berar districts shows an increase in the number uF those born 
outside the district. With the exception of 1912, the population made steady 
progress until 1918, when deaths exceeded births by 50,190, but the inhuenza 
epidemic was not quite a$ severely felt as in the rest of Berar, and the birth-rate 
did not fall off to such an extent in >919, with the result that theie was an excess 
of births In that year. The density varies considerably within the district, being 
205 in the small but wealthy taluq of Jalgaon^ but in the less fertile uplands of 
Chikhli and Mehkar it only amounts to 174 and 145. 


34- In spite of an increase of population of 24,000 during the decade, 
Yeotmal has a density of 144 per square mile which 
' is considerably Jess than the rest ol Berar j there is, 

however, a good deal of sparsely populated country in the Pus ad taluq, where 
the density is only 126, The years 1912 and 1916 were unhealtFty. the 
latter particularly so, and the influenza epidemic of 1918 was exceptionally virulent, 
no fewer than 96,909, or I3‘3 per cent of the population, dying that 
year, and births fell to two-thirds of the normal in the following year. There is, 
however, an increase of 3,500 in the deduced population in spite of a decrease 
during the decade of over 29,000 in the number of immigrants. This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that, compared with the rest of Berar, portions of the 
district are not so fully developed, and the earlier immigrants are still existing 
in larger numbers. 


33, Wardha is a small but wealthy^ district very ^ similar in its physical 
, features to the neighbouring dbtricts of Berar. It has a 

density of 191 per square mile, as compared to 189 at the 
last census. The country is mostly open, and 81 percent of the area ia 
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cuhivabte. There js in fact very little land available lor extension of the popula* 
tbn. Plague in 1912 and igi6 caused the deaths to exceed the births, and 
in 1918 the populatton decreased by 26,500 owing to influenza, 'The 
deduced population, however, rose by 6,000 during the decade, which b about 
double the actual increase. The distnet, however, is one which owing to its 
wealth at all times attracts immigrants, and owing to famine conditions in the 
province there was a temporary stream of ImmjOTation passing through Chanda 
northwards ; and there is a slight gain in population to the district on the balance 
of migration. There do not, however, appear to have been so many omissions 
to report deaths from influenza as elsewhere, 

36. The west of the Magpur district lies >n the cotton country, but as we 
Na«u», proce^ eastward the rainfall becomes heavier, and cotton 

ceases to be so profitable a crop. Its place h taken by 
wheat, gram hnseed and other winter crops. Owing to the presence of Nagpur 
city the density is 207 per square mile as against 2it at last census, but the 
tahsll density is less, being as low as 137 per square mile in the Ranjtek tahsil. 
The natural population decreased by about 24iOoo* the somewhat indefinite terrti 
‘fever'in 1912, and plague and cholera in. 1916 being responsible for heavy 
mortality. In the influenza epidemic of 1918, 69,000 persons cied, or 36,000 more 
than the births, and in the following year the birth-rate was exceptionally low. 
The population actually however only decreased by 16,000 and now stands at 
792,521, which is 35'6 per cent in excess of the figures of 1872. In spite, however 
of the^ fact that the district attracts labour from without to Its industrial centres! 
there is a decrease of 4,000 during the decade in the number of those bom 
outside the district, which may partly be attributed to the fact that at those 
places the older immigrants are now beginning to die off, and are replaced fay 
their children born in the district, ^ 


37, Chanda possesses few of the characteristics of (he other districts of 

Cuaxda, the Maratha plain. In the north the country is open and 

fertile ; but tn the south there are large masses of jungle 
except for a fertile tract on the borders of rhe Nfadras Presidency, and only m 
per cent of the total area is cultivated. The chief crop is rice, which occupies 20 
per cent of the cropped area. The district has the lowest density in the province 
71 per square mile t and In the tahsil of Sironcha it is as low as 20, The vital 
statistics show a steady increase of population until the year 1918, when in the 
influenza epidemic the deaths exceeded the births by 38,ocx); and in the following 
year the low birth-rate caused a further decrease of nearly m.ooo. The 
deduced population shows an increase of 32,000 during the decade, whereas 
aclualljr there was a decrease of 17,000. It is obvious that in the influenza 
epidemic_the inaccuracy in the vital statistics was greater than elsewhere—a 
result which is to be expected in so large a district. The factor of migration Is 
3 much less important one than in the rest of the division, but the Balance of 
population has moved against the district, the inhabitants of which appear to 
be attracted to the more prosperous cotton country, 

38. These districts lie mainly in the Wainganga valley, which is a rice- 
Bit**p*M AKii a^tAfliuT, ffowing country somewhat in ^ advance of the other rice 

distncts in its methods of cultivation. They also contain 
very considerable manganese mines, to w'hicb labour naturally gravitates when 
agncultural conditions are unfavourable. The Balaghat district extends to the 
north-east to the Baihar plateau, which is the home of aboriginal tribes and 
differs widely in natural conditions from the rest of the district. Thoujih the 
figures in the censp tables are adjusted for changes of area, it is convenient to 
consider the two districts together in reviewing the vital statistics, owing to a 
considerable redistnbutbn of territory between them which occurred dunng the 
decade. Both distncts increased steadily in population during the decade until 
igi8, when influenza took a large toll, the disease being more severe in 
Bhandara than in Balaghat. In spite of this there was a large increase of 
84,00010 the deduced population of the districts, which compares with an 
actual mete^ of 68,000. The presence of the manganese mines doubtless 
causes an influx of labour, and it does not seem probable that the deaths during 
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the influenza epidemic failsd to be reported to the same extent as elseurhere. 
Since the year 1873 both districts have increased steadily in popubtion, except 
for the decade 1891—I90(f when the famines caused a decline; and the population 
is now 30 Mr cent in excess of that in 1873, In Bhandara the density is 198. 
which is high, seeing that It possesses no large towns, white in Babghat the low 
density of 55 in the Bmhar tahsil brings the district average doam to 144 per square 
mile. Bhandara has a large number of emigrants compared to immigrants, and the 
reverse is true of Babghat. As, however, a large area was transferred from the 
. foriucr to the biter during the decade, it is probable that some confusion arose 
in the minds of the enumerators as to bow they should record the b1rth>pbce 
of individuals who were born in a place which subsequently was added to the 
district in which they lived at the time of the census. 

Chbattisgarb Plain Division. 
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aa CHAPTER 1 .—DESTRJBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


39. The Chbattisgarh plain is a large )and*!acked plain bounded on 
CHiiATTtiaHH ruii:i Divi* every side by more or less rugged country^ and almost 

up to the end of the igth ceniury had very little 
connection with the outside world. Even now many parts of it are not within 
easy access of the railway, and road communication is far from good. Parts 
of the Raipur district and the Bastar State tic beyond the condnes of the 
olaln, and are very wild and broken. Ai the present day communication 
with the outside world is much improvedand Chhattisgarh is one of the 
favourile centres for the recruitment of labour for the Assam tea gardens and 
the manganese and coal industries of the province, and large quantities of 
agricultural produce are in favourable years exported for externa] consumption. 


40, The Raipur district falls naturally Into two portions, into which it is 

Eaituk divided by the Mahanadi river. To the west lies the 

more open country containing the whole of the Raipur 
and the greater portion of the Baloda Bazar and Dhamtari tahsils. This 
ponton is open flat country devoted mainly to the cultivation of rice, and is 
thickly |»pu 1 ated, the Raipur tahsll having a density of 250 per square mile. 
The Mahasamund tahsil in the eastern portion of the district is much more 
sparsely inhabited, and the open cultivated tracts alternate with larger 
expanses of jungle, until on the borders of Orissa again n long strip of open 
and prosperous country is found. In this part there are a number of large 
Zamindaris, actually forming part of British India, but often differing Hi lie in 
political history from the neighbouring stales, the rulers of which have attained 
the status of Ruling Chiefs. The density of the Mahasamund tahsil Is 
only (07 per square mile, and there is considerable scope for an increased 
population. The number of the inhabitants of the Raipur district as now 
constituted has, except for a slight set-l?ack due to the great famines at the 
lime of the census of 1901, increased steadily 5111001872, and has more than 
doubled in fifiy years. During the present decade there was an annual excess 
of births over deaths, ranging from 14,000 to 27,000, until the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, when there were 101,909 reported deaths as against 59,291 
births, in 1919 the birth'rate fell by about 25 per cent, and as the epidemic 
had not yet spread to the more distant portions of the district, by the end of 
the previous year deaths again reached the high Itgure of 73,047. With 
scarcity conditions prevailing, in 1930 the death-rate still high and births w'ere 
slightly in defect. There was in the decade an increase of 82,000 in the deduced 
population, while the increase in the actual population was some 5,000 more. 
The census sUtislics show a very large increase in the natural popui.ation 
after adjusting the figures as a result of migration, but this is probably incorrect. 
Raipur is the railway centre at which many emigrMants from the adjoining 
feudatory states entrain, and consequently in places not adjoining those stales there 
would be a tendency to give Raipur as the district of birth, while at the same 
lime there would be a tendency to give the head-quarter district of Cbfiatlisgarh 
as the birth-place of an individual who said he hailed from Chhaltisgarh. 

41, Like Raipur, the Btlaspur district is essentially a rice-growing district 

Biuifirv*. ® , portion of open country, but containing a 

number of Zamindaris still in a very undeveloped state. 
The density of the district is 162 per stjuare mile, varying from (81 in Bilaspur 
tahsil to 68 in Katghora, The population has nearly' doubled during the last 
50 years, and 85,542 persons, or 7 5 per cent, were added to (he total during the 
decade. The vital statistics show a similar increase, and followed exactly 
the same course as in Raipur. The Deputy Commissioner considers that 50,000 
Chamars temporarily emigrated owing to the adverse agricultural conditions in 
1931, but in view of the fact that 325,336 Chamars were recorded in the census 
of 1921 as against 214,321 in 1911, the figure appears to be much in excess of the 
actual; and, as the number of emigrants declined by ) 0,000 during the mtcr-censal 
period^ it is probable that the temporary emigrants had by the dale of the census 
begun to return to their homes, 

42, The Drug district is^an^ offshoot of Raipur, having been separated from 
that district in 1906. It contains less rice than the 
other districts of Chhaltisgarh, only 37 per cent of the 
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cultivated area being devoted to that crop; and there is a fair amount of good 
wheat-growing soiL The district has made much less progress in population 
during the last 50 years and the inhabitants now number 743,246 or 2a per cent 
more than >n 1872. This is probably due to the fact that there is less room for 
expansion, for the net cultivated area ts 49 per cent of the total against 34 
in Bilaspur and 33 in Raipur, and the density is t6o per square mile. Thu vital 
statistics show the population to have increased by 3 itO:>^ since 1911, while 
actually there is a fall of 31.000. It appears that the difference i$ to a large 
extent due to the effect of emigration. 

43. [Canker Stale lies on the southern boundary of the Dhamtari tahsil 
Thi Kamkm aw BAstAJi of the Raipur district, and divides it from Bastar. The 

former state contains some fairly open country, but its 
communications are poor, as the capital is situated 40 mites from Ohamtari, 
w’hence there is a narrow-gauge railway to Raipur. [Canker has increased in 
population since 1S71, and now contains nearly three times as many inhabitants; but 
there was a slight falling off in the present decade owing to the influcn/a epide¬ 
mic, and the population is even now only 87 per square mile, Bastar, although 
it now' has nearly six limes the population of 1872 is, with the exception of the 
small state of Changbhakar, the most sparsely populated area in the province, 
having a population ot 36 per square mile. Only seven per cent of the area Is 
cultivated, and vast masses of forest intervene between ihe villages. The 
inhabitants are very primitive, and the only communications are tivo roads, one 
connecting w'UIj Raipur through ICanker and Dhamtari^ and the other with the 
Madras coast- Vital statistics have been registered in the stale during the last 
to years ; but they are obviously unreliable, as the birth-rate based on them is less 
than 30 per mille, whereas the aboriginal tribes are notoriously pfoltffc ; and jt 
would appear that less than two out of every five births are registered. There is 
little migration to or from the state, and the increase in the population is almost 
entirely due to the course of nature. 

44. The four stales of Nandgaon, Khalragarh, Chhuikhadan and Kawardha 

Ti(« wktmk Ciihatth- are situated on the extreme west of the Cbhattisgarh 

'^aah Stats*. plain. The country is level and open, but a portion of 

the Kawardha state lies on the spurs* of the Satpuras and consists almost 
entirely of forest. Its density is therefore only 77 against 170.133 and 170 in 
the other three states. Nandgaon State has its capital on the Sengal-Nagpur 

main line from Catcutt.a to Nagpur, and the other states are within easy reach 

of the railway. There was in consequence of famine conditions and easy rail- 
rvav communication a very marked itmporary migration to the industrial centres 
of Bengal and Bihar and Ortssa during the year of the census, and the popula¬ 
tion of these states is with the exception of Khairagarh less now than in 187a; 
but a considerable number of emigrants returned within three months of the 
census, so that the figures do not give a true picture of the permanent population. 
The proportion of the cultivable area that is under crops varies from 74 m 
Chhuikhadan to 93 in Khairagarh, and ibis indicates that these states are not 
declining to any great extent iti population. The statistics of migration do not 

show an increase in the number of emigrants corresponding to the actual fact 

quoted above ; and we are driven to the conclusion, which has already been 
mentioned In the case of the Drug district, that the enumerator oulstde the 
Province has given Raipur as the bitth-place of a number of individuals who 
described themselves as Chhatiis^rhis. 

45. These three ssates lie on the east of the Chhattisgarh plain. Their 
SA*n, RMcAtu .AIK. cultivation consists to a very large extent of rice^^ and 

SAftANOAtH statz«. there is a good deal of irrigation from tanks, baktr, 

which is a very small state with little forest area, has the highest density In the 
Province 01301 psrsons to the square mile j and Sarangarh follows next with 218. 
These states have developed rapidly in the last 50 years, and they have from 
1 to 4 limes as many inhabitants as in 1873; they all received an appre¬ 
ciable increment during the decade. There is little room for further expansion, 
unless ih^v develop sotne induslneSi such the lirfie*stone works TeccnLiy 
opened in Sakti, as the percentage of cultiyaWe area which has come under the 
plough varies from 85 m Sarangarh to 98 m Sakti. 
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The Chhota Nagpur Division. 
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46, The five States of Surguja, Jashpur, Udaipur, Korea and Changbhakar 
Tai c^HorA NAdi<vii were transferred to the Central Provinces froin Bengal 

in 1905. ^ The country is very ^^ild and broken and 
the inhabitants are pnmitive tribes, with few needs, 
in the art of cultivation. They burn down patches in 
, _ . 3 or 3 years, uniH the ash manure is esbausted, 

the soil, which is merely scratched by their ploughs, gives a moderate return. 

hen It is exhausted they move on elsewhere. No railways pass though this 
tract, and roads are almost non'existent. The states are consequent!}' very 
undeveloped, there is little migration, and, except for some immigration 
from Raipur to Surguja, the greater portion of the movement of the population 
is probably due to exchange of inhabitants between neighbouring states, 
The popu'atiDn owing to natural fertility has increased between, two and 
three limes since iSya, but is still very sparse, the density ranging from 54 per 
square mile—the lowest figure for the Provmce—in Cbangbhakar to 79 in Jashpur, 
During the present decade, however, owing to the influenza epidemic and emigra* 
tion due to scarcity, there was a fall in the total population of these states, though 
Korea and Udaipur increased by 27'5 and 9'7 per cent respectively j given 
normal conditions it may be expected that they will expand rapidly, 

47. The most noticable feature about the housing of the rural population 

Till HotM. Ftevince Is the fact that there is in every 

village a definite area set aside for building purposes. 
The cultivator does not live on his farm, nor do the well-to-do surround their 
residences by grounds or gardens. When a village is established a site Is 
selected near the water-supply, but sufficiently high to avoid tlie monsoon floods, 
and in this site ever)' cultivator of the vitl^e has the right to house room. 
Owing to the manure they receive, the fields round the uWi, as it is called, in 
course of time become the most fertile; and if the village develops into a prosperous 
one it quickly becomes very congested. The result is that 5t would be impossible 
for the cultivator, even if he had the will, to build pretentious buildings. When 
ihe village site is completely filled, or where for social reasons any class such 
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which may be sSttiaied at some little distance from the main abadi. These 
hamlets lor all administraiive purposes, including that of the census, are treated 
as portions of the main village, of which indeed thdr inhabitants are accepted as 
a portion of the population. In the larger villages, where some traders and 
raoneydenders congregate, there may be found solid two-storied structures of 
stone, where the owners reside with their families and goods j but what architec¬ 
tural beauty they possess is obscured by the narrow lanes and mean huts that 
press them in on every side. 

In villages where the commercial class is only represented by the peity 
shop-keeper, the most pretentious dwelling belongs to the head-man. As the 
allotment of the village sites is in his hands, considerations of space are not .so 
important, and if he is a man of substance he fnay have a compound or Go 
yards square. The house will usually be built round three sides of ifie central 
space usually called the €hauk, hnd at the other end there will be sufficient room 
for sheds for cattle and the implcmenis of agriculture. The smaller cultivator 
is generally content with two huts, one for himscUand one for his cattle. The 
materials of which the dwelling places arc built vary with the locality and the 
means of the inhahilants. In the w^ealrhier cotton tracts they mav be built of 
brick or stone, ivhile elsewhere the ordinary cultivator will be satisfied with mud 
w'alls. Further afield, where the forests are more frequent, and the soil poorer, 
the houses are little better than sheds with thatched roofs carried by poles, the 
spaces between which are filled by strips of bamboo plaited togeiher li^ke a 
basket j and even less permanent structures, consisting of a. few rags or some 
grass and twigs fixed over a pole like a tent, with a maximum height of 3 or 4 feet, 
form the dwelling places of v'arious gipsy tribes, who settle in one spot for a few 
weeks and then continue iheir wanderings. With the variety of houses to be 
found and the ease with tvhkh new ones spring up almost in a day, it is not a 
matter of surprise if the census official sometimes finds it difficult to decide 
what constitutes a house. 


48. For the purposes of the census in India a house may be defined either 
as a separate structure, or as the abode of all members 
of a family who dme together at the common ehuiha.. 
The commensal definition ts open to the objection that houses may have in 
them a large tiumber of ehuiha^ and diJGculties would arise at the time of 
preparing thc^ house-list. The structural definition has aWays been adopted 
in this Province, except In the five Chh'ota Nagpur States which were 
transferred from Bengal in 1905. At the present census this definition was 
everywhere adopted. It runs as follows:—■* By a house is meant a building 
which has a_ separate main entrance from the common way. space or com¬ 
pound and is used as a dw-cllin^ place of one or more families." The 
chiel difficulty in connection with the definition lies In declditig whai is or is 
not a separate main entrance; hut tn practice 1 found that the definitiun 
worked very well, and majoriiy of district officers undoubtedly prefer it to the 
chulhitwar definilioti. The effect of the structural definition ts to increase 
slightly the number of houses, and this must be borne in mind in comparing 
statistics ol houses In this Province with those of o'her parts of India, 

The average number of persons per house at ibe present census is 
five and is the same as at the two previous censuses, In British territory 
the average varies from 47 in Jubbulpore to 5*1 in Chhattisgarb, but 
in the Feudatory* States, presumably on account of the larger families 
among more primitive people, the figure reaches 5’4, The highest averages 
are found in BasCar State, 60, and Sarangarh, 6-5, It will be noticed that 
there is a slight tendency for the figures to increase during the decade, and 
it seems probable that, but for the influenza epidemic which decimated the 
populace towards the end of the period, the increase would bave been much 
more marked. 


GXJEJAt' REuAltRft. 


4g. The question of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
Is one of considerable importance, and is of peculiar 
interest to the student of census slatisiics. In his study* 
of the population problem in India, Mr. P K. Watlal, from an examination of the 
census figures of 1911. has come to the conclusion that in most parts of India 


*7ht PopqliiiDif Fr^bJtid ia kdU hf 
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as the uiitouchabte castes are required to live apart, small hamlets are formedj 
the pressure of population on space is becoming acute. It is true that, as far 
as this Province is concerned, it is held that this pressure on space has not 
become acute e^tcept in the Maratha plain and portions of the Nerbudda plain 
divisions, but elsewhere the rocm for cupansion is not veiy great. We ^vill 
hrsL examine shortly the statistics so far as they relate to space, which are 
given in a convenient form in Subsidiary Table 1 . The percentage of cultivable 
area is shoivn as 56 per cent, as against 65 in 191 1* but this difference is purely 
a nominal one, and Is due to the inclusion of statistics for the Bastar state 
and some of the Chhota Nagpur states, which were not available at the 
previous census. Figures for individual districts and States show little variation. 
The non-culiurablc area includas forest area ; and the amount of forest 
that the country could afford to take under cultivation is a matter for observa¬ 
tion rather than for detailed calculation. It is undoubtedly small in the Maratha 
plain division, except in Chanda and Balaghat, but is obviously considerable in 
many of the Feudatory States, in Bastar the cultivable area is only 7 per 
cent. Of the other districts, Mandla and Raipur are known to contain large 
areas which could be brought under cultivation with the Improvement of 
communication. The percentage of net cultivated area has fallen from 
^9 to 34 per cent, but here again the variation is purely a nominal one, and 
Is due to the extension of the land revenue svsiem to sparsely inhabited areas. 
Even if all allowance is made for the exclusion of land which is at present so 
tar front the margin of cuUivation as to be hardly included in the categorv of 
cultivable areas, it is obvious from the figures in Subsidiary Table 1 that 
there arc very targe areas in certain districts and states which it n’ould be 
profitable to cultivate if any real pressure on the‘food-supply occurred. We 
may conclude that there is still some room^ for extension of the area under 
cultivation. As regards the method of cultivation, it may be said with some 
confidence that the pressure of population has scarcely yel begun to cause 
intensive agriculture. The double-cropped area is 5 per cent, and the largest 
figures come from ihe rice-growing districts, where the second crop consists 
generally of a catch crop ol linseed or pulse, sown shoiily before the rice comes 
to maturity, and producing only a few pounds per acre. This Is not properly 
speaking a second crop at all. Indeeu, it is common knowledge that in the 
Chhattisgarh division, after the monsoon crop is gathered, there is very little 
employment for the agricultural population untih he approach of the next monsoon. 
The percentage of irrigated area is only 7'8, and it is well known that, given the 
necessary capital, an extension of irrigation has enormous possibilities, particularly 
in the rice areas. The actual method of cultivation is still very primitive tn spite 
of the efforts of the agricultural department, and a more scientific svstem of crop 
rotation would revolutionise agriculture as it did in England. There can be 
no possible doubt that, given any real pressure of population on the food- 
supply, the application of more capital to the land, and an improvement 
in the methods and knowledge of the cultivating classes, the possihiliiies of 
extension of the means of subsistence are very great indeed. From the 
industrial point of view little need be said. Industrially the province is in its 
infancy, although it possesses considerable potential miner^ wealth. It has 
valuable deposits of coal and manganese, and there are large areas which could 
be exploited for their mineral wealth with the opening up of further railway 
coraniurleatlons, !f we lurrt to the population figures, we find that the mean 
density per square mile is only 122 persons — a figure which is very low for a 
semi-tropical country. ^ That the population even under present conditions 
has not reached the limit that can be supported, is proved by the enormous 
mortality of the influenza epidemic, which must have removed at least 6 per 
ctnt of the inhabitants. This epidemic was not one of those diseases which 
nature is supposed to bring from time to time to equate the population In 
overcrowded areas to the means of subsistence, but a fortuitous infection of 
the population, which spread over the world. If the population before the 
epidemic could be supported, it follows that even under present conditions the 
reduced population has room to expand at least up to the limits it had reached 
before the epidemic occurred. The conclusion appears irresistible that, tf 
economic pressure really called into being a simple for existence in this 
province wnich provided a stimulus to the population to seek for a real increase 
tn the me^s of subsistence, the time is still far distant when the economic lair 
of decreasing returns would come into operation. 
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SuBsiDtARY Table I.—Density^ Water-supply and Crops. 
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CHAPTER 1.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table []■ Distribution of the Population classified according to 

density* 
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Subsidiary Table 111 .— Variation in Relation to Density since 1872. 
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Subsidiary Table IV.—Vartation in Natural Population, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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Subsidiary Table V.-Cdnparisom whh Vital Statistics. 
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Subsidiary Table VL—Variation by Taksils Classified according to Density, 

(a) Actual Figures. 
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Subsidiary Table VII.—Persons per House and Houses per Square Mile. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


The population of Cities, Towns and Villages, 

jiD. The main statistics showing the disiribulion of the population according to 
R*rtM;*« TO of the city. town oT village in which they 

^(^Sldea^e given tn fm penal Table Ml, while Table IV, 
bHows in detail the growth of the individual toivns .and cities'since the census of 
1872, More detailed statistics of the disinbution of the urban and rural Dopula- 


Front Subsidian' 'lable III It Is possible to see the variation from census to 
census of the proportion of the population dwcllmg in towivs of certain classes 
and lable [\ shows the variation of the two cities of Nagiiur and fubbulpoTc, 


OKrncitiA!! er tow a. 


Nag))ur 

5). In the Imperial Census Code 
defined to include— 


Ipc 

u town is 


(i) every municipality, 

fa) all civil lines not included within municipal limits. 

( 3 ) 

U) 


In practice 
tminipoitarit 


everv cantonment, 

every other continuous collection of houses inliabiti;d by not less 
than 5.000 persons which the Provincial SLipcrintcndent may 
decide to treat as a town for the purposes of the census. 

definitbn lup been closely followed, but in one or two 
limportant cases ^’illages u hSch are actually within municipal limits, but are 
not sumciently close to the niain^ town to form one compact unit, have been 
treated as separate villages, while in Imperial Table certain towns which 
have a population of less ilian '*ttd are not municipalities have been 

allowed to rcmfiiti, in order that the continuity of their statistics may be preserved. 
Places with a population of over 5»ooo have not been added to the list, unless 
they R'ahy possess the charactensiics of towns. Cantonments, however, and 
civil lines have alwaya been included in the adjoining mumcipal areas. In India 
the urban population is particubrly liable to be affected by outbrealis of plague, 
but at the present census the disease was in little evidence, and only in one town, 
Harda in the Hoshangabad disuict, was it found necessary to have a recciisus 
under normal condiiions, and the population was found to'he j 3, 138 as against 
11,077 at the census. The prevalence of famine, however, must have caused 
some abnormal influx to towns by labourers in search of work, but it is didicult to 
estimate the amount, as the census schedules do not distinguish ^;tween those 
bom in the town and those bom in the district in which it is situated, 

52, At the present census 90 per mille of the population Iwe in towns, and only 
C«PWTH qr iwflLATio^, two-lliirds of ihis nuioWr in towns of less than 

inhabitants 7 here is an apparent increase 
of 14 per niille since the census of 1911, Init the figures of that census which 

showed a decrease of 7 per cent during 
the preceding decade did not give the 
real urban population owing to the 
prevalence of plague in ryn, which 
scattered a number of the inhabliants of 
towns over the country'-side. There are 
in all t JO totnis at the present census, 
as against 117 in 1911, five towns nvith a 
population of 33.06S having been added, 
and two towns which in ryir contained 
7.036 sou's having been omitted ; hut the 
exclusion of these towns docs not appre¬ 
ciably affect the apparent increase. 
Frorn the above it can be seen that the 
urban population has hardly kept pace^ 
with the natural increase of the popula¬ 
tion since 1901. when 90 out of every 
1 .000 persons lived in towns. The real 
reason for the slow progress in the 
urban population is that the inhabitants 
of this province are ncarfy all at heart 
agriculturists, and take much more readilv 
to the traditional life of an Indian village 
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than to extstence in to^'ns, Evuti the lure of higher wages frequenilv only 
proves a lemporary attraction, and the male labourer will leave his family in his 
and work for a time to earn the higher wages in the towns, only to reliim 
again to his home at a later date. This was recognised by the Indian Factory 
Labour Commission of the vear 1008, and their remarks, which are ouoted below 
still hold good. 

The Jutbits of Lite Indian factory eperalin-are determined by the fact tlial lie is 
primarilv an agrieullurisl, or a Jabotirrr on ihe hind. In almost all' cajifs his hemdilary 
ocCTption is agriculture : bis Imtiic is in I lie village from which be comes, not in the dly in 
which he labours; his wife and family ordinarily continue to live in that village ; be regularly 
remits a portion of his wages there r and he returns there periodical I v Lo look after bis 
affairs, and to obtain rest after the strain of factory lift. ThtTc is as yet praiitically no 
factory population, such as eiisLs In European couti tries, consisting of a'large number of 
operatives trained from their youth to one particular class of work, and dependent upon 
employ ntent at that work for (rieir livelihood. 11 follows that the Indian operative is, in 
general, independent of factory work, to the extent that he docs nut rely exclusively upon 
f acton,’employ menu n order to'obtair a livelihood ; at most seasons he can enmniand a nage 
sufficient to keep him, probably on a somcwliut loner scale of comfort, Iw accepLing work 
on the lard 1 and there are also numerous otluT avenues of einplovinent, more rtmuiitcrativc 
than ogricultuni! labour, which are open to every worker in any large industrial centTc. If 
the operative is not miTcly a landless laboureri he will In general be bound by strong tics 
to the land and to the village from which he originally came | he can at any time abandon 
factory life in order to revert to agriculture ; and the claims of the village where he has a 
definite and acupted position are in practice, aa experience luis shown, sufliciently power¬ 
ful to recall him from city life for a [leriod which extends, on the average, to at least 
a montli in cadi year." 

This tendency to temporary wnmigration to towns of the male labourers receives 
further confirmation from the fact that of the total urban population 754,989 are 
males and 686,441 females, or a proportion of 1,000 to 909, and this distinction is 
even rnore marked in the larger places, for the |iroportion of females to 1,000 
males is 664 in Nagpur and 763 in Jubbulpore, in which place the presence of 
troops accounts for,the low figure. A similar phenomenon is also to be found 
among certain of the trading classes, such as Marwaris and Bohras, w lio often 
reside for a portion of the year at their place of business, and retire for consider¬ 
able periods to their homes, which may be situated in distant parts of ltidi.t. 
Another noteworthy feature is the almost complete absence of new’ towns. It 
inight have been expected that the opening up of the province to railway com¬ 
munication w ould by now have resulted in ihe formation of new centres of trade 
and industry. The reason for this must be found in the love of the labourer for 
viJlage life. Industries do not necessarily result in the establishment of towns. 
This is noticeable in the coal-mining areas of the Pench vallev and the Chanda 
district, in the margaresc mines on the southern slopes of tKi: Satptira plateau 
and m the cement works of Kalni and Murwara in the jubhulpore district. The 
labour for these incustres does rot congregaie logetiier, and so form a lown, but 
will live m a circle of n'llages having as their centre the work liv which the 
labour IS supported. An exception is to be futnid to this in Lfie cotton counlrv of 
the -Maratha plam, where the cotton market forms the nucleus of urban 'life. 
Owing to the bulk of the commodity and the msh of work at the height of I he 
season, time and space ate of importance, and gins and presses wllT spring tip 
m the immediate vicinity of the colton market, while in ihe more important places 
cotton mills wJl also btt found, ft is therefore in the Mamtha plain div'kion that 
the i>nly apprcfciabk tc:n4^iicy tn urbaiu^alion extsts. 


Analysis of the Urban population by Natural Divisions. 

53 - Nerbudda division has an urban population of 1 38 p(.‘r mille as against 

Titl Sf ^IlibDA Vjll r.LV D(t'|!U4)}4. 1 13 in 1911. 1 he number of towns has decreased 

oy oni* owing to t hi exclusion of Panagar in the 
Jubbulpore diSirtct, where, at the igt j c(,t.sus, there was a population of 3,630. 

54. Jubbulpore is the most important place ill ihe division, and its popula- 
THi CiTvot ji,.*dLPOKiL ticn I ia.s increased from 100,651 to 108,793. The 

.. , . , , important military and trading centre and 

k-S il lht junclioiiof llw G1V.1, Indian Peninsular the East Indian raijaav 
and the Satpura branch e, the B,.nsal-Nagpnr raihay. ’I he nwst impona;,; 

,1.. Gun Carnage F.nOMy, the Kaja Gokuldas Weaving and 

ULFrtfl-C laiklAU i. I ■_ 


industries are the 

Spinning Mills, and a number of poIlery'Mrky'ihieh'iwTrhiTesiaence^^^ 
™to!.ii!risMa a*'=rage number of persons per 
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55. S^ugor. Burhnnpur and Khandwa, after ihe city of jlibbulpote, are the 
most iraportam places in the division, oitb between 25 and 46 thousand 
inhabitants. 'I be population of Saugor remained almost stationary at ei'ery 
census from 1872 to 191 tt but at the present census it has decrc«Tsed by 
i4'4 per cent, Burhanpur and Kbandwa have many cltaracteristics in 
common with tliL- towns of the Maratha pbim TIte former was described 
at last census as decadent, part y owing to the decline of the hand iveav* 
ing and gold thread industries.' but plague had then apparently driven 
off about one-third of the population, and the de5eit has been more than 
made good at the present census. The Mtmicipality has now been extended 
to include the suburb of Lalhagli at the railway Station, and there is a lar^e and 
up-to-date weaving and spinning mill. Klmndwa is steadily increasir^ in 
irnpoitanoe both as a railway and trading eenirc and has nearly doubled 
in population in the last 50 years. Mtinvara, an important centre for cement 
and c^y. has increased m size by 24 per cent, and Uoshatigabad,which at the last 
census showed an abnormallv low level owing to plague* has nearly returned 
to the figures of 1901 i but there is in the other towns* w hich have no industries 
of importance tt* support them, not only no apprci^blc tendency to increase, but 
a distinct falling off in population. 


£6. T he urban population of tin- division has increased during t he decade from 

30 to 41 per mllte* but there has been an actual 

TK»rt.i.fi.sL'Dot«i(i!f, fall, the apparent increase being due to the decline 

tti the total population. The almost total absence of towns finds illustra¬ 
tion in the fact that in three out of the four districts there is nototvn situated 
away from I he disiriGl head-quarters. None of the towns show' any tendency to 
increase in importance, in spite of the opening up of the Satpura railway in the 
previous decade, 

57. The Maratba plain division is the only portion of the province which 

has an appreciable urban population. It contains 
Till Plms Divi»k>x. the twx* citieSj five out of the 10 towns w ith 

between 20,000 and 50.000 inhabitants, and tS otit of the 36 towns with between 
10,000 and 30,000. During tbe decade the urban population increased from 114 
to *139 per mille, though the real Increase is less owing to the prevalence of 
plague in 1911. 

58. The city of Nagpur is the c.apital of the province and the centre of 

a large trade* Us population is 145,193, a nominal 

THf C!K or N*orL'ii. increase of 43 per ccot on 101,415, the of 

1911, but a rccensus later in that year, when plague had subsided, recorded 
I 34 000 inhabitants. The population has. tf we exclude the effects of plague in 
1911, increased siL-adily at each census, and is now 72 piw cent in excess of 
the figures of 1873. The place is an important railway junction, and will liecome 
more so when the branch line to 1 tarsi, now under construction. Is complete. 
Its trade largely depends on cotton, and it possesses m the tnipr^s Infills the 
largest and most up-to-date mills in the province. The area. Including the 
civi! station is "o square raik-s, and the popuLition thus works out at 7,259 per 
squHre mile, ivhi'e the average numlH*r of persons per too houses is 457. The 
densilv thus obtained, however, owing to the largo area of the cm! station, docs 
not give .t true picture of the pressure of population upon space. 

59 The most important towns in the division are Amraoti and Akola, which 

are the head-quarters of the two Bcrar districts of the 
Towi;- same name. The first named is also the head-quarter 



trade, and their populations * , . ■* , r j-. ■ . ■ 

the figures of 1872. EUkbpiir, which at one time was the capital of a district, is 
slowtvlosin*^ importance owing to its dislance from the mam line, though a 


dine during the ceeuee, *tiiu - -., _ .. „ 

of Nairtnjr Us population Is now less th.an half of what it was in 1S73. Die other 
towns of the cotton country ate .all of the s.'ime tyjk-. -y busy 'ndus*D' centres 
round the cotton market, and its growth in importance will depend largely on the 
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good name which that markcL possesses in ihp rteighbowHng country. For 
example, Khamgaon mote than maintains its position as against ks neighbours, 
Nlatkapur and Snegaon, owing to this reason, in spite of lying on^ a^ branch fit'®- 
Hinganghat may be mentioned as possessing two weaving and spinning mills, and, 
with Warora, being the market for a particular species of long*stapled cotton from 
the Chanda district. Outside the cotton country the chief towns are Chanda with 
a population of 23,000, and Bhandara with 13,000; but with the exception of 
Gondia, where the population, owing to its importance as a railway junction, has 
tjuadrupled in 30 years, there is no appreciable increase in the urban population. 

60- The subjoined tableshows how the urban population is concentrated in the 
cotton-grow'ing areas. Although during the last 30 years the proportion to rural 
population has declined slightly, three-fourths of the actual provincial increase 
come from the Maraiha plain division, and it seems probable that it vvill be some 
time before the rest of the province develops in the same manner 
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6i. These divisions are cssenlklly rural. The Chhota Nagpur division has 
Tiw CrtHWA not yet any url^n population at all, while in C hhattls - 

Divhtosi- garh d^rellers m towns n^yc iitcreased during the 

decade from 28 to 34 per mille. 

The largest'town in the division is Raipur, w hich is ihe fifth largest in the 
province. Its population has increased steadily since ^ 1872 and is now double 
what it was in that year. It ow-es its importance to being the head-quarters town 
of the division and the central market for the ag^cultural and forest produce 
of a very large area somewhat poorly supplied with railways. It will furthi-T 
increase if railway communication is esetemitd to the Madras coast. 

Bilaspur, with a population of 34,000, first came into importance with 
the opening of the Calcutta-Nagpur branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
and is now a brge railway centre, fts population in 1872 was only 4,900. The 
only other towns above 10,000 are Dbaimari, the outlet for the forest produce 
of the Ranker and Bastar states situated at the end of the Raipur-Dhamtaii 
branch line, Rajnandgaon the capital of the state o.f Nandgaon, which has some 
industrial importance owing to the spinning and weaving mills of ihe Bengal- 
Nagpur Cotton Mills Co' situated there, and Drug, which came into being 
owing to the fotmatlon of the district of that name in igo6. The remaining towns 
arc small markets for agricultural produce situated usually on the railway, or 
capitals of Feudatory Stales, of wditch Raigarh is the niost im^Milant after 
Rajnandgaon It must be remembered that railway communication with Chbattis- 
garh has only been established for 2g years, and low as it is, the urban population 
IS vastly in excess of that of 1872, when the only towns with more lhan a.ooo 
inhabitams were Raipur and Kawardba, the capital of the state of that name. 


62, The definition of a house in towns is the same as that in the rountn 

and has already been discussed m Chapter L The 
characteristics of the town dwelling do not vary \ery 
largely from the rural one and there is in this province no development ut 
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tenements m towns in any way akin to the Bombay gh^X1^i, Municipal Committees 
were asked in connection with the present census to Indicate congested areas 
for which statistics of houses and population would be useful, but the number that 
availed themselves of the offer were disappointir^Iy small. The results of ihc 
enquiries that were made are given in the appendix to this chapter. 


63. !n this province the village is everywhere the same as the unit of 

revenue administration. In all districts and most of 
Vtu-Aiiu. states the whole countr)% excluding Government 

forest, is divided everywhere into village areas, and a portion of that an;a is net 
aside for dwelling places, ll is very exceptional for the cultivator to live on 
his fields or in any place other than the area set apart for the purposes, but 
sometimes, owing to congestion or social prejudices against certain castes, small 
hamlets are formed which may be at some distance from the main village. Every 
cultivator has a right to receive house-room free of charge from tin? head of the 
village, and it is only where non-agriculturists and traders arc found that house 
sites' attain anv commercial value, 


Most of the villages of 
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the province are smalt. The .iverage population 
varies from 337 in the Plateau division to 399 in -the 
Maratha plain, and there has been a smaU decrease 
in the figures since 1911. In the Plateau division^ 
many as 70 per cent of the rural population live in 
villages of less than 500 inhabitants, while In the 
Maratha plain 51 per cent dwell in villages between 
500 and 2,000. If we assume the village areas to be 
regular in shape and distributed all over the coplnr, 
the average distance between each is given in the 
marginal table. It must, however, be remembered 
that in fact villages are concentrated in the more 


tracts and are rarely found in the forests. 

in the Maratha 


fertile 

to the larger size of the villages . „ 

betwen them is greater than in any other division except the sparsely populated, 
areas of the Chhota Nagpur States. 


It will be seen that owing 
plain the average distance 
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SlJHSTDlARV TABt.E 1,—DlStRlHUTiOtJ OF THE POPULAl ION EF-’nVEEN TOWNS 

AND Villages, 
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Subsidiary Table !!.—Number per mille of the Total Population and of 
EACH Main Religion who live in Towns. 
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Subsidiary Table III.^Towns Classified by Population." 
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Subsidiary Table IV.—Cities. 
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Appendix to Chapter il. 

Statistics of overcrowding in towns. 

The oppoTttiidty adorded by the censiu was taken to attempt to obtain stati$tJi:s ol 
overcrowdtng. Mmucripantics were asked to indicate any cobgcsted localitjv to give 
its area after deducting any open spaces. Information was then asked for as regards the 
number of inhabitants^ the number of bouses^ the ntunber of families and the luimber of 
stories. Informatiofi on the latter point was very sketchy, and has been omitted. Such 
as it is, it goes to show that houses with two or tnocre Dorics are very rare in congested 
Icxralilies, which is also a matter of common observatioR. 

The azily municipalities which responded to the invitation were Amraotip Buldana^ 
Malkapur, Khandw'a, Burhanpur Md Haidar and it would appear that the question is 
not one which arouses great interest In this province. From the figures given it 

appears that the number of (muses exceeds the number of families, except in three n^ards 
In Amnioti town* Even allowing for empty houses^ this would suggest that the num^r 
of difTerent families in houses liad been underestin^ed. By far the greatest congesdofi 
ts found tn a small area of {th of an acre in Boharisat Mohalla in Amraoti town, where 
the population is 744 persons per acre i and iit Masangaa) in the same town there he an 
average of 320 persons per acre over an area of nearly seven acres. These two areas 
also snow the largeirt tiumbcr of houses per acre, ft may be po^lblc^ however, that the 
areas in these cases, taken from not over accurate municipaf sources, ore too small, as 
the number of persons per House ts not so great as in cither places. 

*’ 

Tlic conclusion bused cm the sUtistica i« that, whcDier we look at the number of 
persons per lumse or the number of houses per acre, there is nothing at all comparable 
with the congestion In large cities in India, to say nothing of the slums of European 
, countries. Indeed^ from a sanity point of view it is probable that there is much more 
danger to the public health, arising from imperfect facilities for drainage, breeding grounds 
for mosquitoes formed by st^nant water, and impure water-supply, than there is from the 
too great pressure of humanity' on space# 
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CHAPTER III. 


Birth-Place. 

64. The statistics of lhe birth-place of the population of the province will 
be found in Imperial Table Xl, The subsidiary tables appended to this chapter 
set forth the chief features of migration to and from the province and of the 
internal movements of the population. They are as follows— 

Tabig L —Immigration (actual figures). 

Table II .—‘Emigration (actual figures). 

Table III* —Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) com¬ 
pared with iqii 

Tabu /F.— Migration between the province'and other parts of India. 

Table F.—Number of persons born in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and enumerated In other Provinces. 

65. Of the toial population enumerated in the province of 15,980,000 

persona. 1 <,370.000 were born in the province, ,ind ilie 
setiHiMf or TAriwies, remainder, amounting to 5‘S per cent of the whole, were 

immigrants from outside. >4.051,000 were born in the district or state of 
enumeration, and 15,093,000 in the natural division in which they were found 
at the time of the census. Of the immigrant population. 341.000, or 56'i per 
cent, come from contiguous parts of other provinces and states, and only one 
per cent, or less than one person to every 3,500 of the total population, was born 

- outside India. The marginal statement compares 

the population born in llm district or slate of residence 
with that of some of the other provinces of India. 
These figures strikingly illustrate the tendency of the 
inhabitant of India to spend all his life in one place, 
tn England and Wales at the tgtj census 3'5 per 
cent of the population were not native born, while the 
proportion of Immigrants in the different counties 
varied from 66 per cent in Middlesex to j 6'8 percent 
in Cornwall and Suffolk, it is of course true that the 
English county is much smaller than the districts and 
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seme of the states of the province, but the comparatively small difierence between 
the proportion of immigrants to natural divisions and that of immigrants to states 
and districts suggests that, if an even smaller unit be taken, the percentage of immi¬ 
grants would not be materially increased. One unexpected feature of the statistics 
is the considerable decline since 1911 in the number of immigrants, details of 
which appear in Subsidiary Table IV. The development of communications has 
been retarded to a certain extent by the war^ but, as immigration follows behind 
the development of communications, this factor cannot be of great importance. 
Two causes may be suggested for this phenomenon. In the first place there are noiv 
no large areas which are attracting cultivators from without, vvhile the original 
immigrants are dying out, leaving their land to native born children; .ind in the second 
place famine conditions, which were prevalent at the time of the census, while they 
give rise to an amount of migration of the poorer classes in search of work which 
is from a statistical point of view unimportant, undoubtedly, by paralysing trade, 
and reducing the amount of money available For expenditure on (ravel, effect a 
very considerable reduction in the amount of casual and temporary migration. 

6(f. Five different types of migration have already been recognised in 
DirirtijiT Ki.o« * Of previous Ccnsus Reports, but it is convenient to enumerate 
siiaiAiioK. I hem here. They are as follows: (t) Casual, consisting 

of movements b^^twcen adjacent villages, and only affecting the census statistics 
when those villages lie on different sides of the border between districts or states ; 
(this type of migration largely arises from the custom of obtaining a wife from 
another village, and in consequence females predominate); (2) Temp&rary, 

caused by movements of labour on works of construction or by the exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famine; (in this type.of migration there is a predomi¬ 
nance o( mates) ; (3) Periodic, dui to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour, 
or to the industrial demands fot labour depending on the ripening of a p.arricular 
crop ; (4I Semi-pettttatieat, whi'n the inhabitants of one place migrate to another 

for trade, but return at intervals to their native place where they sometimes even 
leave their families, and usually spend their declining years ; (5) Permanent, 

where economic or other reasons have caused a permanent displacement of 
population from one place to another. 

The In format ion which IS collected at the lime that the census Is taken 
does not distinguish between the different types of migration ; but some idea as to 
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the extent to which each prevails can be obtained by a reference to the proMrtioo 
of the sexes, by comparison with ih<f figures of previous censuses, by the 
variatioits form district to district and by consideration of the knovni factors 
at any given time. Someiimos a dear line cannot be drawn between the different 
t y pcs of migration. For instance, ag rie u i t ural con dit i nns in t he wes ! ern C h hatti sgarh 
states caused emigration in search of work to ihe industrial centres of Bengal 
and Bihar and OriFSa. After a temporary absence much of the labour returned 
to ils home with the approach of the next rronsoon, but many must have stopped 
permanently in their new abode, Each kind of migration occurs in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Casual migration is utuvcrsal, though for the reason 
alreadv given it was probably at a mmirnum at the time of the census. Temporary 
migraiionis found in connection with railway consiruciion, as in the case of the 
Nagpur-Itarsi Railway, or of large irrigation wrirks such as the Mahanadi anil 
Tandula Canals, and of the movement of troops, Periodic migration is due 
most!V to the influence of labour for the harvesting of the wheal crop tn the 
north of the Province. As the crop matured early in i^ai, the maximum had 
probably been attained for the year, but unfavourable agriculturat coodhions must 
have made the demand for labour les.s than uauah Anoitier example ofperioiht: 
migration is found in the attraction of labour to the cotton gins of the Maralha 
Plain Division. As the cotton crop was below the average, many of the gins had 
ceased their season's work by the time f the census, and migration niuhis account 
must have been much Itss than normal. Semi-permanent fnigratioii is confined 
to particular classes engaged in trade, such as Matwaris, Bohras, and Kabuiis, or 
to the imported European official. Finally, permanent migration is duetoihe atirac- 
tion of labour to coal and manganese mines, to the cotton mills of the Alaraiha 
plain or to the cement and pottery works of Jubbulpore, while the lacior ol 
agricultural expansion is undoubtedly less powerful than it has been m the past. 

67. Micration between the Central Provinces and Berar and countries 
outside India'is practically negligible. Emigrants calco* 
EiniiA'Finiviiici*!. Wish- lated tO the nearest thousand do not appear in the 
Twx. statistics, while immigration i.s confined to the districts 

of Tubbulpore and Nagpur, and falls into the temporary category being caused 

almost entirclv by the presence of British troops and their families The tew 

Enelish officials or members of the commercial community are not sufficiently 
numerous to affect the statistics. The balance of mlgraiion at the present 
census is in favour of the province by 203.000. but the figures 
smaller than in 1911. when there were 437.000 more rnimtgranU than emigrants^ 
The falling off is due to a larger number of emigrants to and a smaller number 01 
Tmmigrenfe from British territory in indi.. The greatest var.almn comes 
from Bihar and Orissa, where the number of immigrai.ta fell from 123,000 m 1911 
to a6 000 in 1921. The corresponding figure is not available for 1901, as that 

Province had not been formed, but there were then 65 coo imm^ants 11 k 
probable that there was some considerable influ.x into Chhallisgarh at the cod 
of the last and the beginning of this century consequent 011 the opening ol 
through railway communication with Calcutta, and that there was ^ 

permanent stream of immigration which has now largely dried up. Of the 
etoooo immigrants from Other pans of India, the largest number come 
r^fitral *nil 5 a Apenev (tQ4 oooV the L'nipid Provinces British territory (ioi.t^), 
Stay (9.U). llyd«r.b.d &«= (9..<»o) Of .h«. 

the maLky have settled in BrUlsh territory, but some 1 7.000 from the Central 
India Aeency stales have found 1 hrir way into the adjoimng states of Chhota 
Na«pur.^ Thl situation of the lerriiories from which the 

drawn shows that there are two mam streams of immigration ; the one comes 
in a south-westerly direciion from the United Provinces and the Central India 
“/cncT slates, and the other flows to the north-east fr.m Bombay and 
nfdtrabad. The district of Jubbulpore. with 49.«>o from contiguous parts o 
orovinees and 44 000 from non-contiguous, contains the largest immipant 

fcrmcr catefiorv represents an increase in the periodic immigralioo. due to the 
if 11 the wheat harvest was late and labourers from outside the province 

I yitV vL? reached dis^ Other districts affected by the south- 

bad not vet leached ^ ^nd Damoh. and in both of these 

dSrfc sthl hioh proporfi^onof females among tire immigrants indicates t^i 
districts the m^n prop Another d strict with a high proportion 

'.brss ,9.. .h« 
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34,000 immigrants from non •contiguous parts cf other provinces and 17,000 
from contiguous pans. The corresponding figures for 1911 nere 40,000 and 
13,00c. It can, therefore, be inferred that those who came from outside to 
take up land as the district developed are dying off, and that there was a large 
temporary influx from the neighbouring parts of Bombay owing to scarcity of 
water, in addition lo the Nimar dis;rict, immigration from the south-west has 
been mainly to the cotton country. The border disiricis of .Mtola, Buldana and 
Yeotmal between them contain 73,000 immigrants from neiglibourlng districts, 
and the high proportion of females indicates that a portion of them are casual 
visitors. 94,000 from these three dUtricts and 25.000 in Atnranti from non-con- 
tiguous places indicate the attraction to outsiders of iKe fertile plain of Berar; and 
the fact that there is an increase in these numbers during the decade in spite of 
the early closing ot the ginning season in 1931, combined with the known fact that 
there is little waste land available for cultivation in Bcrar, suggests that trade is 
the dominating factor in this area. 

Of the 407,000 emigrants from the Provinces to other parts of India 
the largest number have gone to Assam (91,000), Central India Agency states 
(86,000), Bihar and Orissa (77,000) and Bengal (55,000), During the decade 
there was an increase of 14,000 in the emigrants to Assam, who are of course 
mainly labourers for the tea-gardens. Government returns show that the number of 
labourers who left for Assam totalled 93.231 from 1911 —1920, and 10,731 ift i9'Zi. 
The principal districts which supplied this labour arc shown in the marglnat table. 

f^ii-igw. The number of emigrants to Bihar and Orissa has nearly 
doubled during the decade. This represents Ito a large 
extent tempor.vr)'' migration from Chhattisgarh to Messrs. 
Hiiuint 33,5^5 Tata fit Company's works at jantshedpur. Many of these 

emigrants went from the Chhattisgarh states, and it is evident from the figures in 
Subsidiary Table if that the district of the station of entrainment has frequently been 
recorded In the census records instead of the district of birth. An, attempt was 
made to estimate the extent of this migration of the population by obtaining irom 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway a return of the excess above the normal of passengers 
carried from stations in Chhattisgarh to the labour centres, but it was found that the 
traffic was below the normal, thereby indicating that at a time of unfavourable agri¬ 
cultural conditions the decrease in casual migration exceeds the abnormal move¬ 
ment of labour in search of work. Emigration of labour for war purposes was not 
on a large scale in this province, and most of the emigrants returned before the 
date of the Census, the statistics of which are not therefore appreciably affected by 
this cause. Owing to the fact.that the census returns from Bombay, Madras and 
Hyderabad State contain a preponderance of entries which do not show the parti¬ 
cular district or state in the Central Provinces and Bcrar in whicfi the emigrant 
vras boip, it is not possible to examine in detail the stream of extra-provincial 
emigration. In particular, the figures in Table 11 owing to this reason 
give an entirely misleading picture of the migration from the Maratlia Plain 
Division, which probably exceeds that of the other divisions of the province. 

68, Migration inside the province is to a large extent casual, and there are 
tirrNvpKidvtiiciAL not the same well-defined sireams of moving population as 

^ occur in the case of immigration ffomouUide the province. 

Except in the Plateau division, migration from without has had more effect on the 
composition of the population than its movements between the districts and slates 
of the province; and from the figures for natural divisions given in .Subsidiary Table 
IH it is seen that migration from division to rlivision is very small indeed compared 
with that between natural divisions and other parts of India. In all districts of the 
Kerbudda division, except Nimar, and m the M.akrai stale, females predominate 
among the immigrants from contiguous districts, whereas the opposlie holds good 
for the immigrants from the distant parts of the province. The same is truo of 
migration from this division. \'imar has received 38,000 persons from other parts 
of th« province ns against 48,0^ in 191 j . and on both occasions males arc more 
numerous than females. This district has a large but decreasing immigrant popu¬ 
lation, and the figures plainly indicate a large influx of population lor colonisation, * 
which 15 hqw giving p^ace to a native bom population as the earlier liumtgrattts 
die off. After Nimar, Jubbulporc has attracted the largest number of innnit^rants 
from the province. This is due to the demand tor labour for the ^ndui- 
iries III jubbulpore City and in the rest of the district, and to the natural 
tendency towards urbanisation. An increase during the decade in the figures 
ol this district and in those of Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad is due to the 
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presence of labour for the wheat harvest. Regarded as a whole, the division 
draBTs its immigrants mainly from the Plateau and Maratha Plain divisions, 
but the abnormal increase in tlie former from 14,000 to 28.000 during the 
decade is due to the itiHux of Ul>our from the Plateau for the wheat hafVest* 
Neariy three-qupiurs of the immigranis to the disiricts of the Plateau division 
come from contiguous districts, and the failure to attract any population either 
from more distant districts or from other parts of India" is evidence of the 
undeveloped state of the country- During the decade immigration to this 
division has shown a marked decrease, partly owing to the smaller amount of 
work in progress on the Nagpur - 1 tarsi Railway in the Petul district, but in view 
of the opening of the Satpura branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway it is 
astonishing to find that the number of those enumerated in the districts of 
this division- but born in non-contiguous parts of the province, has during the 
decade fallen from 15,000 to 1 1,000, or bv approximately the number of deaths 
which might have been expected in that period- During the same time 
emigration has remained fairly constant, and is generally in excess of immi¬ 
gration- The coUan country of the Maratha Plain, in spite of the industries 
dependent on that commodity, is still mainly agricultural, and, as Berar first 
began to develop rapidly about 50 years ago with the introduction of British 
mle, an increase of the immigrant population in an arra where there is little 
land now available for new cultivation ts not to be expected. The immigrants 
who do come, apart from casual migration, must be mainly attracted by 
industrial development. Immigrants from neighbouring districts to Berar districis 
have diminished in the decade from 261,00a to 222,000^ but as the decrease 
is greater among the male sex, it is probable that this is largely due to the 
fact that in ig2i at the time of the census many of the seasonal cotton gins 
bad ceased to work- 1 mmigraiion from other parts of the province, in w*hich 
there is a preponderance of males, shows an Increase, and is due to the attrac¬ 
tion of trade. The figures in the col ton -growing districts of Wardha and 
Nagpur follow those of Berar. Emigration, as is natural in an area of high 
wages ivhere labour is in keen demand, is, apart from casual migration, very low, 
and during the decade has been almost stationary. Chanda is a backward 
district, and the number of immigrants and emigrants alike is consequently small, 
and shows an actual decrease during the decade, Bhandara is known to 
export labour, particularly of the weaving castes, to Nagpur and Berar for work 
in the mills. It shows an increase from 58,000 to 75,000 1ri the number of 
emigrants to contigur>us disiricts, but a decrease to the more distant parts of 
the province. In Balaghat the development of the manganese industry must 
be responsible for an appreciable increase in the number of the immigrant 
population- The districts and slates of Chhattlsgarh, where the Chamars are 
perhaps the most mobile class of labour in the Province, are the favourite 
haunts of the labour recruiter. From the three British districis of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Drug emigration to contiguous districts has decreased from 
313,000 to 157, oco during the decade; but there has been an enormous increase 
from 45,000 to 110,000 in emigration to other parts of the province, and 
there is a noticeable, though smaller increase in the figures for the states. 

Immigrants to the Chhattisgarh division from distant parts of the province 
have increased from ifi.oooto 18,000 during the decade, but whereas in 1911 the 
sexes were evenly balanced, In 1031 males number 7,000 and females 11,00a. 
Immigiants from contiguous parts of the province show a slight decreasL-. 
Both Drt*g and Bilaspur show a large increase from 4,000 and 8,000 to 35.00,> 
and 14,000 respectively in immigrants from other parts of the province durir^ 
the decade; in the first named, district this is accompanied by -i fall from 
74,000 to 56,000 in the number of immigrants from neighbouring places, 
of the states. jNandgaon has the largest number of immigrants, probably as a 
result of the spinning and weaving mill situaied at its capital. and in Sakti, 
owing to its small size, there is a very high proportion of immigrants from 
neighbouring places, of whom two*t birds are females, thus showing that the immi¬ 
gration is of the casual type. In the Chhoia Nagpur states, owing to their 
tindevcloped condition, migration is an unimportant factor in the cptistitutloa cf 
the population. The only noticeable feature of the statistics i-i the presenetr 
in the S’iirguj.t state of 3f<,ooa immigrants from non-contiguous pans of cite province 
as compared wKh 1,000 in tgti* As males are more numerous than females, 
this represents a permanent movement of the population. .Most of (he immi¬ 
grants come from the Raipur district. 
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CHAPTER HI.—BIRTH-PLACE. 


Subsidiary Table 111 .—Migration Between Natural Divisions 
(Actual Figures)—compared with 1911, 



Subsidiary Table IV.—Migration Between the Central Povinces and Bebar 

AND other Parts or India. 


{Part I).—Central provinces and Ber.\r. 
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Subsidiary Table [V, — Migration between the Central Provinces and Berar 

AND other parts OP INDIA. 

Part II.— Bbitisii Tehritorv oe the Centrai. Provinces and Bekar. 
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CHAPTER m.-*BtRTH-Pt.ACE 


SuBSJDiARv Table IV—Migration between the. Central Provinces and Berar 

AND OTHER PARTS OF INDIA. 

(Part HI). —Native States of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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Subsidiary Table No. V.—Showing the number op persons born in thb Central 
Provinces and Berar and enumerated in other Provinces. 
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Subsidiary Table No. V. —Showing thb number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces.— 
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Subsidiary Table No. V,—Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Serar and Enumerated in other Provinces.— 
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SoBSiDtARv Table No, V.— Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provincf.s,—{CawM) 
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chapter Til,—BIRTH'PLACE. 


Subsidiary Table No, V.—Showing the number op persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces,— 
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CHAPTER IV. 




Religion. 

6g. The principal statisticsconnectcd with religion will be found in [tnpeTial 

Table VI, which gives the numerical strength qf 
SL>.ii.«r or Sr*T,*n«. Imperial 

Table V gives the same information for the urban population, while in Imperial 
Table XX religton is correlated with occupation. Details of the age distribution 
of Europeans and allied races and of Anglo-Indians niay be found in Imperial 
Tables XV: (a) and (A). In addition to this a nu nber of Subsidiary Tables are 
appended to this chapter in which the most prominent features^ of the statistics 
are set forth by means of proportionate and comparative figures :— 

Sjihi^iaty Tn&le Nc. /.—General distribution of the population by 

religion. 

Subsidiary Table A'e, //■.—Distribution by districts of the main religions. 
Subsidiary Table iVe. fll. —Christians, numbers and variations. 
SuSsidtary Table IVe. /F.*—Religions of urban and rural population. 
Subsidiary 7 able No. F, —Races and sect.s of Chrlsiiaus. 

Sudsidiary Table No. F/.—Distribution of Christians per milk* by (u) 

races by sect and (i) sects by race, 


The general strength of each religion in t he Province in 19 11 andj 921 is shown 

in the margin. Hindus and Animists form the 
bulk of the population, the former number* 
ing nearly five-si:ith and the latter some¬ 
what less than one-seventh of the total, 
Mohammedans^ with 3^ per cent are the 
only other religion of numerical imponance. 
while Christians and Jains each with nearly 
onchalf per cent follow next in order. It 
must be remembered that the term H indu 
is a somewhat elastic one. and that many 
cases arise in which the individual himself 
does not know whether he is a Hindu 
or not. India is a country extremely 
tolerant of religious beliefs and it is often 
an act of courtesy to worship at one’s neighbour's temple. There will be many 
claimants lO Hinduism >vhom the more orthodox will refuse to recognise as 
co-religionists, and rare instances will also he found in which a religious belief 
is assumed or set aside in the fancied persuit of material advantage, 
as in a village in the Chanda district which successively declared itself 
to be Hindu, Christian and .Mohammedan according to the faith of the 
then Deputy Commissioner, The line which it was most difficult to draw 
at this, as well as at the preceding censuses, is that which divides the Hindu 
from the Aniinist. to w’hich reference is made below. The term Hindu as 
used at the census is however a very comprehensive one, and it may generally 
be taken that the onus of proving an Individual not to be a Hindu will in most 
cases have been laid upon him by the enumerator, most frequently himseil a 
Hindu. From this it tollows that it is unsafe to base upon the census figures 
any conclusions as to the spread of Hinduism, if they arc based on a correspond¬ 
ing diminution of the number of .A^nimists; and ample evidence of this^ can be 
found in a detailed examination of the figures given in Subsidiary Table II. 
T lie population per fo,oooof Hindus was 8^137 in 1891 and 8,13® if' i 

dropped to 7,981 In 191), and at the present census has again risen to S,2t8, 
The rise is largely due to the figures of the Mandla, Jubbulpore and Balaghat 
districts and ilie Bastar, Kanber, Khairagarh, Chhuikbadan,, Kawardha, Chang- 
bhakar, Korea, Udaipur and Jashpur states, and is everywhere accompanied 
by a corresponding decrease in the number of Animists; but remarkable varia¬ 
tions are apparent at each decade. The small state of Chhuikbadan returned 
so Animists per 10,000 in 1901 and 2 in 19a r, as against 1,555 in 1S91 and 
1,463 in 1911, while in Udaipur the number of Animists in 1911 far exceeds 
that at any other of the three censuses. The other places mentioned all show 
the same large and irregular variations, but- it cannot be concluded that this is 
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CHAPTER IV.—RELIGION* 


S8 


a war rival rellgionSj in which sotnelinnes one and someiiniea the other 

IS vtctortous it must be held that any change in the number of adherents of the 
two religions is obscured by the individual idiosyocracies of the enumerators, 
or of those who instructed them in the interpretation of the term Animist. 


JO. The discussion as to what consilUites a Hindu has.been threshed out at 
Htridas. length in the reports of previous censuses, and reference 

he made to them for further information on this point. 
No aticmpt has been made to collect and tabulate information as to the numbers 
who belong to the various sects of this religion, but for two sects, those of Satnamfs 
and kabirpanthis, which owing to their size and to the fact that, although they 
recognise the priesthood of the Brahman, their tenets are in many respects different 
from ihtKtf of the true Hindu, separate statistics are compiled. A detailed account 
of their beliefs will he found in the Census Report of i g i r and in Mr. RusseU’s 
book on Tribes and Castes of the Centra! Provinces, The loial number of 
Kabupanthis has decreased from jjgj.iqg to 5^5'9®7 decline is more 

or less uniformly distributed over the province. ' It is due not to any real set 
back to the religion, but to the fact that in Bcrar. where there is an increase 
in the total population, ven' few Kabirpantliis are found. Sri some of the states 
there has been a notable decrea-se. particularly In Jaslipur, where less than one- 
seventh of the numbers at the previous census are found. This represents 
the dying out of the religion in that particular locality, and cannot be ascribed 
to any inaccuracy in tabulation, a$ the figures were compiled a second time In 
view of the large variation in them. Satnamis are less numerous tlian Kabir- 
panthis, and 430,361 hav« been found as against 460,280. Both sects are found 
in large numbers among the Chamars, and alike are found mainly in the b’euda- 
tory States and Chhattisgarh. The figures are considerably affected by 
eiTUgratfon, which is knomi to have been large from those areas just prior to the 
census: and the fact that the Chamar more than any other caste in Cli.hattlsgarb 
IS accustomed 10 emigrate In search uf work is reflected in the slaiislics, 

\\ hile as has already been pointed out no conclusions can be drawn from the 
census staustics as to the real increase in the number of adherents of the Hindu 
religion. It IS not out of place to record that t hat religiL<n is not a presuSytising 
one, and cannot appreciably add 10 its numbers by conversion. It, however 
receives recruits by tiie gradual recognilion as Hindus of those who profess a 
rnore primiiiv'e religion, or by the natural increase of the population, Indian 
thought changes very slowly in religious matters, and the intercensal period cf 
^n years IS too short for any marked change in the classes recognised as Hindus, 
ror census purposes the Hindus must be taken as the population obtained after 
omItUng these who profess a distinct religion, such as Parsis, Mohammedans, 
unnstians^and the Am mists. For purposes of comparison the total of the 
Hindus and .Aninusts taken together gives a reliable figure on which to base 
conclusions, but the separate toials do cot. [ti other w'ordF, discussion of the 
growth of the other religions is much more productive of useful conclusions. 


7 i, The languages spoken in tlie^ Province contain no equivalent to the 
AMiiri4T(. English word Aiiinust, and in the instructions to the 

enumerators it was laid dowTi that, if anv doubt existed as to 
whether a person was a Hmdit ornot, he was to be asked what gods he worshiooed 
most. If he gave the names of recognised Hindu deities, he was to he recorded 
as a Hindu, but if he gave the names of personifications cf natural phenomena 
such as hills, trees, forests or of purely local deities, the name of his caste or 
to^be entered m the column for religion. Such caste names were then 
collated, and give the figures for Animists as they appear in the census statistics 
V hile no better method has as yet been devised for recording the distinction' 

Hrt1 present method must con- 

among the jungle tribes, wno venerate dilferent deities more highly at different 
rimes of the year or under different circumstances. It is Jrobahtr tha^ 
at the rime of a amalf-pox epidemic, the most revered deity would be said to he 
Mala devr the goddess of smalbpox. .Much also will depend on the enume! 

triW selected from the illiterate jungle 

tnbes. He wi.l be influenced by one of two motives; either he will ohiect tn 
recognising as a co-religion esI the adherents of a more primitive faith, or he will 
destre to make trie numbers of H indus as large as possible. The writer of this report 
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verified a number of entries at the Jgt i census in one district, and he found that 
the inhabitama of villages under the control of the forest department were recorded 
as AnimlstSt and their caste-fellows under the revenue department as Hindus. 
Questions put to individuals left it doubtful to which category they should 
belong. The extraordinary variations in some of the Feudatory States, to which 
reference has already been made, make it probable that the personal wishes of 
the State authorities are often the deciding factor. Any conclusions as to the 
extent to which the primitive religions of the forest are cfying out must therefore 
be drawn from observation and not based on the census' figures. In the depth 
of the jungles Hinduism has still made little way. for example, during the influenita 
epidemic of 19iS the Gonds of Oastar State surrounded thetr villages whh 
fences and placed guards armed with bows and arrows at the gates to shoot the 
evil spirit. In parts of the open country the Gond, the most numerous of the 
jungle tribes, is in much demand as a l^arm labourer, and in most cases is 
recognised before Jong as a Hindu. In fact recognition as a Hindu indicates a 
step upwards on the ladder of social precedence, and a Gond will often impress 
his importance on a stranger by deciaring himself to be a Hindu, The discus¬ 
sion, however, is foreign to a census report, and the student who wishes to 
persue this interesting subject further must look elsen hvre for his information. 


72. There is no scope for inaccuracy in the record of the Mohammedan 
MojuuvroAx.^ religion such as exists in tlie case of Hinduism. During the 

' decade the number of* Mohammedans decreased from 

585,t4oto 582,032 or byper cent, while the provincial population remained 
almost stationary. The hlohanimedan religion receivci converts, particularly 
from the lower castes of the Hindu hierarchy, and seldom loses its adherents; and 
the decrease in the Mohammedan population must, therefore, be due cither 
to unfavourable social conditions which are accompanied by a high infant 
mortality, or an inability to resist epidemic diseases. Further discussion of the 
comparative birth-rate among followers of the different religions will be found in 
Chapter V. 
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Of the 583,0^2 Mohammedans enumerated in the province 245,024 are 
inhabitants of Berar, where the number has increased from 538,637 at th 4 
preceding census. This increase of nearly 3 per cent compares with one of '6 
per cent in the total population, and appears to indicate a greater natural increase 
of Mohammedans than of Hindus in a place where the former are numerically 
strong. The large population of MohTinmedans in Berar is due to tho 
fact that it was for a long period under the sway cf Mohammedan rulers, and is 
still a portion of the dominions of the Mizani of Hyderabad. The incursions 
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CHAPTER tv.—RELIGION, 


iii Auratigzeb's armies into the Deccan left beKind them many Mohammedan 
landowners and cultivators of the soil^ and their descendants now form a strong 
Mohammedan community. The districts of Amraoii and Akola both boasts 
more than 70^000 Mohammedan inhabitants, while Buldana has 59,000 and 
Veoimal 43,000. !n the Central Provinces the largest proportion of 
Mohammedans is found in Nimar, where 40,000 arc found, or somewhat 
more than to per cent of the population. Their chief stronghold is the city of 
Burhanpur, w'hich was once the capital of the Faruki dynasty, and w,as the 
gateway of the Deccan against invasion from the North. Other districts where 
Mohammedans ate numerous are jubbulpore with 43,000, and Nagpur with 
37,000. In both of these places they have been attracted by the oppor¬ 
tunities for trade and sm'ice which are found at large commercial centres. 

73. Practically all the Mohammedans in these provinces belong to the Shia 

and Sunni sects a[>d arc recorded as such at the 
Hasten AMi> i:ensus. Sunnis number no less than p8 per cent, and 

Shias are shown to have decreased m number during 
the decade by more than half. It may, however, be doubted w’hcther this 
phenomenon is not largely due to inaccurate enumeration. The indigenous 
Mohammedans belong almost exclusively to the Sunni sect, and Shias are 
cither immigrants here from up-country, or members of the trading classes like 
the Bohras. The Mohammedan religion is atw'ays ready to accept converts, but 
the incentive to adopt the religion of a foreign ruler no longer exists. The 
converts, therefore, an* frequently drawn from castes which are held in low' 
esteem among the Hindus. There are a number of castes, some of whose 
members profess the Mohammedan religion, but have not discarded their caste 
names. 

74, The number of Christians has increased from 75,403 to 77,7 18, but it has 

CHiiimitA, swollen by any wholesale conversion such as 

occurred among the Oraons of Jashpur State between 
T901 and 1911. The number of European British subjects has decreased from 
7 i 033 10 5i^“7- l^his is not due to the removal of troops to any large extent, 
though the total of Jpbbtilpore city has fallen from 3,822 to 3,032. but to an 
all-round decrease, which may be ascribed largely to the number of Englishmen 
who look part in the war and have not yet returned to the country. As far as 
Government servants were concerned, the arrears of leave which had accumulat¬ 
ed during the war and were worked off in the subsequent years, accounts for 
the general decrease in the districts. 

The Anglo-Indian cotnmuniiy shows a small increase of less than 1 00 persons. 
There is a considerable fall from 1,305 to 943*111 Nagpur city, which must be 
cue to the exclusion of Indian Christians from the category, as the importance 
of Nagpur as a railway centre has increased during the decade, jubbulpore 
City, owing 10 the extension of the Gun Carriage Factory, records an increase from 
531 10 792, and in Hoshangabad, where the community has grown by more than 
five limes, the explanation must be found in the number ofralltvay employees now* 
stationed at Harda. Other variations are not larg eenougb to call for comment. 

Christian Sects. 

75. The Roman Catholics with a total of 47,416 adherents as against 44,553 
c^tiioLtci., ’^.* 9 * * numerous of the Christian sects, con- 

taming as they do 6 » per cent of the Christian community. 

No less than 34,036, a slight increase during the decade, come from the Jashpur 
State, where t here was a w holesafe conversion of the aboriginal Oraons prior to the 
census of 191 1. In the present decade no such event has occurred, and in the 
dircep of .Nagpur, which, however, excludes the districts of Saugor and Damoh 
and the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States, the Bishop reports that mission work 
propcrlv so called is only carried on at two stations in the .Amraoti district and 
two in -Nimar. In the former district he estimates that some 2,000 Mahars have 
become Christians, while in Nimar there are about the same number of Roman 
Catholic Balahis. The number of converts during the decade must be very 
small, as the census tables give the Roman Catholic population of Nimar as 1,050 
as against 2,839 in ' 9 t>t while in Amraoii the number has only increased from' 
93810 I 041. In all there are 15 stations of Roman Catholic priests in the 
Nagpur diocese, and though the number of converts is very small, a great deal of 
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valuable charitable and educational work is done among the general population 
as well at the larger centres, where there is an appreciable European and Anglo- 
Indian community. 

76 The Anglicans have increased during the decade from 8,240 to <1,092, 
AsaucAK. doubtful If the increase is a real one. In spite of 

careful instructions it is extremely difficolt to obtain 
accurate returns ol Christian sects from Hindu enumerators in places where the 
Christian community is not concentrated, and there can be a little doubt h view 
of the fact that the clergymen employed by the state are forbidden to seek for 
converts that an increase from 335 to 2,638 in the Chhatlisgarh division is ac¬ 
counted for by a failure of the enumerators to distinguish the sect. The only 
districts where there can be any appreciable number of conversions are Mo 
shangabad and Chanda, where the number of Indians belonging to this communitv 
have increased in ten years from 31. and 133 to 6l 2 and 394, though it is possibfe 
that in the former a number of Quakers have been included by mistake. 


77. In British terrllor)' there is a Swedish mission maintaining in addition some 
UTH^BAXis. * educational establish roenls in the Satpura districts, and 
the number of Lutherans shows a small increase In the 
Chhlndwara district, wheie their activities are greatest, and in Saugor. In the 
lashpur State, however, there Is a fall in their numbers from 4,201 to 254. As 
however at the 1911 census no Europeans belonging to this creed were recorded 
in that State, it is possible that the figure^ at that census were inaccurate. 


78. Methodists returned at the census number 4,58^ as against 4,713 in 
MMMdpnta. ‘ 9 ''> although the Superintendent of the mission 

reports that the numbers have more than doubled in 
the intercersal period. The mission pays particular attention to education, 
and has in its charge 8 boarding schools, 2 high schools, r normal school, 
9 middle schools, and 76 primary schools. A special feature is the 
number of girl schools maintained, in which about half of the students are 
Christians. The main acilvities of the mission lie in the Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, 
Nimar, Akola and Chanda districts, and jn the Bastar Slate, 


79, There is a decline from 4,152 10 2,845 in the Bresbyierian community. 
pusavrei)A?rt. entries against this sect come mainly from the 

Nagpur and Chhaitlsgarh divisions. In Nagpur itself 
the United Free Church of Scotland maintains the Hislop College and high 
schools for boys and ^irls and the Muir Memorial Hospital. All these 
institutions are attended by Indians of all classes, and supply a much felt 
want. In the district and neighbouring dinricts the mission maintains a 
number of schools, mainly for low-caste children, but the number of Indian 
converts appe,irs to have declined during the decade. In Chhatlisgarh the 
American Evangelical Alisslon with head-quarters at Raipur has in all 64 
educational establishments, including a high school, a theological college 
and a number of dispensaries. It is also in charge of the Chaodkhuri leper 
asylum. The total number of recorded Indian adherents has declined 
from 3,969 to 2,192, but it is probable that the estimate of the Superintendent 
is nearer the mark at 3,200. The Superintendent reports that the Satnamt 
Chamars some 10 years^ ago were eager to become Christian, but that at 
present only isolated Individuals present themselves for baptism. 


So. The Baptists have 2,340 adherents, against 1,170 in 1911, mainly In the 
Chhatlisgarh and Berar divisions. It may be estimated 
that they have obtained about i,coo converts during 
the decade. The Quakers, or members of tl,e Society of Friends, who are 
nearly all found in the Mosbangabad district, however, show a stnall decrease. 


Si, The numbers under minor Protestant denominations have increased 
to 4,742 from 2,752 in 1911 jn spite of the fact that 
the adherents of the .American Evangehcan mission 
In Chhatlisgarh, which at the previous census was classed as the German 
Evangelital synod of North America, are now classed as Presbyterians under the 
classification in force. It is probable that in many cases the old nomenclature 
has found its way into the census schedules and that mlsclassiBcation has in 
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consequence arisen. Of the minor denominations, the Mennonite mission is 
perhaps the most important, tn addition to other branches in Chhatitsgarh 
and the Feudatory States, it has an industrial school at Dhanttari in the Raipur 
district, and is also in charge of the leper asylum at that place, There would 
appear to be a considerable increase in the number of its convcrtE. 

82. It is quite clear that the number ol proselytes to Chrisiianltyis so small 

CflSTtnsioii result is not sufficient to disturb the census 

Q, TKsioii. statistics. During the decade ihe number of Indian 

Christians has only increased from 62,580 to 68,252 or by less than 6,000. 
Of this increase nearly one lialf comes from Chhaitlsgarh, where the Chamars 
always provide a number of converts, In spite of the fact that there have 
been two famine years towards the end ol the decade and of the large number 
of orphans left by the inBuenita epidemic, the conditions favourable to conver¬ 
sion have had little tangible result. There have been no wholesale conversions. 
During the war it has doubtless been difficult lor the missions to provide the same 
amount of funds, and the same number of missionaries has not been available. 
From some ol the reports, where the numbers of enquirers after Christian- 
hy has been shown as very large, it appears that the number of actual converts 
is infinitesimal. The non-cooperation movement, pariicuiarly in the Maratha 
country, has led to some iicistillty to the missionaries owing to the stirring up 
of racial feeling. Whatever may be the cause, there is little in the census 
figures to disturb the mind of the most orthodox Hindu. 

83. There are now 69,754 jains In this province, or nearly 2,000 less than 

. at last census. There is a considerable preponderance 

of males over females, the proportion amounting roughly 
to 12 to 1 1. This is ol course due to ihe fact that the jain is a sopurner in 
the country, hts real home being in Rajputana or Rtmdelkband. to which he 
makes periodic visits, often of long duration, sometimes even keeping his 
family there, The Jains are almost entirely engaged in trade, and consequently 
are much wealthier than other castes, but, possibly owing to their sedentary habits 
or the custom of purdah, the birth-rate is low, and the natural rate of increase 
small. Jains are most numerous in the Jubbulpnre division, probably owing to its 
prosiimiiy to their homes, and in Rerar, where the openings for successful 
trade are more numerous. 

Jains are divided into two main sects — Digambars and Swetambars, — but 
owing to representations made by two Jain .^ssoemtions of Bombay and Calcutta, 
instruciions were issued to the enumerators to record separately Digambars, 
SwetambarSj Swetambar Terapanthls, and Sthanikbasis. 40 per cent were 
returned as Jains unspecified, while of the remainder the percentages in each of 
the above four sects were 33, 16, S, and 4. The Digambars are everywhere 
the most numerous, but the proportion Is not so high in Nagpur and Berar as 
in the rest of the province. 


84. i,6Si Sikhs of whom nearly more than two-thirds .are males were found 

in this province, as against 2,545 census. 

The decrease is mainly due to the fact that there was a 
Sikh regiment at Saugor in 1911. The preponderance of males is due to the Sikh 
regiment stationed at Jubbulpore; apart from the troops the Sikh m this 
province usually is either a smalt contractor depending for success on his ability 
to control labour, or a skilful astisan, and he will more often be found where a 
large work of construction is in progress Thus a decrease, by more than half, of 
the number of Sikhs in Betul Is the natural consequence of that smaller amount 
of work in progress on the Nagpur-ltarsi Railway In the district, while the 
increase in Raipur is due to the construction of the Mahanadi Canal irrigation 
scheme. The comparatively large number in Raigarh, however, consists of 
members of families permanently settled there as cultivators by the Rajah. 

85. The B.wsis have increased in number from 1,75710 1.807, They ave 

/oKAswiiAKs. largely a trading community, and have a considerable 

slure in the financing and management of the 
manufactures ditpendcni on the cotton c.''Op of the Maraiha plain country. They 
are originally immigrants from Bombay, though many families are now of Jong 
standing in the province. 
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86. Br^hmos have increased from 32 to 1731 but there still is no centre for 
the sect in the province. The increase roughly indicates 
the esteni to which Bengalis not born in the province 
have been able to obtain posts in Government services. The few Buddhists 
found are foreigners, while the Jews, who have decreased by more than half, are 
mainly members of a Marat ha spealdng community from Bombay. 


The urban population of Ihe province amounts to 1,441,430 or gro per 
cent of the total. The marginal table gives the percen¬ 
tage of the various religions found in towns. The 
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CHAPTER IV.—RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table 1.—General Distribution of thb Population by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table I.—General Distribution of the Population by Religion.— 
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chapter IV.—RELIGION. 


SUBSIDIARY'Table IJ.—Distribution by Districts of the Main Religions, 
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Subsidiary Table ni.*-CHHisTiANS, Numbers and Variations. 
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CHAPTER IV.— RELIGJON. 




1 


SuBSiDURY Table IV,—Religions of Urban and Rural Population, 
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Subsidiary Table V.—Races and Sects of Christians (Actual number). 
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Subsidiary Table VI.—Distribution of Christians per Mills 
( d) Races by Sect and (A) Sects by Races. 
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CHAPTERS 


Age. 

88, ‘The statistics of the age disiributton atid the population of the pro- 

*« vn, while similar 

information tor certain selected castes is given in 
Imperial Table XiV, and for European and allied races in Table XVI. Com¬ 
parative arid proportionate hgures illustrating the most important features of the 
sUtistics are contained in the to subsidian' tables appended to this chapter, 
They are as follows 

(i) Age distribution of each sex (actual populcition) by annual periods. 

(h) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Central Provinces and 
Berar and each natural division. 


(iii) Age distribution of id.ooo of each sex in each main religion. 

(Iv) Age distribution of 1 ,oco of each sex In certain castes. 

(iv-a) Proportion of children under j 2 and of persons over 40 to those 
aged 15—40 in certain castes; also of married females aged 
t5— 40 per 100 females. 

(v) Proportion of children under to and of persons over 60 to those 

aged 15 — 40: also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 
females. 

(v-a) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 
aged 15—40 in certain religions; also of married females aged 
15—40 per too females. 

m 

(vi) Variation in population at certain age periods. 

(vii) Reported birth-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

(lyii) Reported dcath'rate by sex and natural divisions. 

■ 

(tx) Repoftejl death-rate by sex and age in the decade .and in selected 
years per mdle living at ihe same age according to the census 
of r^i (. 


(x) Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 

89. In discussing the statistics of age obtained in India it i$ important to 
T«it ix.ecviiiev or tk* tun remember that the statistics are unusually unreliable 

in this respect. Certain peculiarities of the age 
imrve are found in every census, but they are not so pronounced asm India, 
1'he chief causes of error have often been pointed out in Indian Census Reports, 
but it is convenient to recapitulate them here. The first and most important 
factor is that many of the mhabitants do not know their age. The form provided 
m magisterial courts for the examination of witnesses contains a blank space 
following the printed words '* the ago of the witness appears to be ”, and 
. ihe Magistrate then fills in the age according to the appearance of the wit¬ 
ness, The census enumerator is even more handicapped m that in certain 
cases, a. g,, of women of some castes, he has not even appearance to go by, 
as he only sees the head of the household. The more backward portions of 
the population are extraordinarily ignorant as to their age. The writer can 
remember mi old man saying that his age was four years, which was the period 
to which his memorv cxtenocd. 

■ r 
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The dfagram m the margin shows the actual ages returned by a section 

of the population as tabulated 
fot aCtUanal pUrpOSCS. Thc 
return of round numbers of 
course represents tbs guess 
as to age made by thc 
enumerator. There is^ in 
addition, a preference^ which 
is not nearly so marked, for 
even numbers, with the ex¬ 
ception of infants whose age 
will be a next birthday. On 
thc whole there is a ^neral 
tendency for malts to be 
reTumed at a lower age than 
their real one, Utimamed 
girls who are approaching 
puberty are shown below 
their real age, while the age 
of young married women is 
enhanced to such an extent 
as seriously to dislocate the 
statistics—a tendency in di¬ 
rect opposition to that which 
prevails in western countries. 
Fim-Uly, there is a tendency 
10 exaggerate the age of 
the very old. While the 
CF. actual age returns are un¬ 
reliable, the errors are of a 
nature likely to remain con¬ 
stant from census to census and among different classes, so that the deductions 
which are drawm from the comparative figures are of considerable practical value. 







po. The factors w'hich determine the age distribution in any area may be 
PitssuKT AG* Dt&TJtntrTiQjt or TH« dividcd into permanent and temporary classes, 
pftoviscir. permanent factors are the fecuntfity of the 

population and its natural expectation of life, and they are subject to alteration 
over long periods of time, For example, in many liuropean countries a complete 
change in the age constitution is brought about by resort to birth control, post¬ 
ponement of tht? date of marriage and improved sanitation, all of which are 
associated with the progress of civilisation. Apart from the movement towards 
the abolition of child inairiage. which is not yet sufficiently advanced to he 
noticeable in the statistical results, there is no appreciable change in India in the * 
permanent causes which effect the age distribution, though the tendency to the post¬ 
ponement of the date of marriage, of which there is some evidence, particularly 
among thy high castes, should result in an increase in thc number of births and a 
decrease in the number of deaths among women of child'bearing age. The tem- 
por,yy disturbances of the age distribution, however, are much more important in 
India than iniivestern countries, though in Europe the effect of the absence of the 
male population of military age will doubtless be apparent when the census 
returns are analysed. In this province thc factors ^vhlcl1 are of importance in the 
decade just completed arc the famines of 1918 and i9Jo, and the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19, while the effect of the calamitous famine of 1900 have not 
yet disappeared. The effect of the action of temporaiy causes on the age dis¬ 
tribution is that it sets in motion a system of oscillation, and in due time the 
population tends to return to its prex'tous condition, If in a time of famine the 
very young and very old art; the chief sufferers, the higher population of poiertial 
feathers and mothers will restore the birth-rate, and themselves in a short time pass 
into thc category of the aged. If those in the prime of life are cut off by 
influenza, the children will grow up to take their places, and the high proportion 
of old people will disappear through natural causes, 
































































AGE DISTRIBUTION, 
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The dia^am in the margin shows the variation in the age constitution of the 

males of the province at 
the censuses of 1921, i g 11 
* and iSgi, The features 

of the position at present 
are the excessive number 
of persons above 40, which 
is somewhat accentuated 
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During the decade, therefore, 
arises, a small increase in the 
considerably. 


at higher ages, and the 
deficit in the age periods 
0—5 and 20—40. The 
causes of this are the 
comparative immunity of 
the old from influenzai the 
drop in the blrth>rate due 
to infiuenza, and the 
infant mortality at the 
rime of the igoo-igoi 
famine. The population is 
therefore at present in a 
position favourable to a 
high death-rate and tow 
birth-rate, and any consi¬ 
derable increase in the 
near future is not to be 
expected. The fall in the 
birth-rate n'ill be further 
accentuated by the in¬ 
crease, at the time of the 
epidemic, in the number 
of child widows, many of 
whom will not remarry. 
Towards the end of the 
decade, however, the 
position will be reversed; 
the birth-rate will increase 
as the childem grow 
to maturity, and the 
death-rate will decrease as 
the old people die off. 
there will be, unless any unforeseen factor 
population, but its age constitution will improve 
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91. The Nerbudda Valley Division has the most favourable age distribution, 

and may therefore be expected to show the greatest 
Aci DtixmiiOTiM vt NAiBtit increase of population during the present deca^. The 
DmtioKs. Maratha Plain Drviston, which, owing to thefertilrty 

of its soil, attracts the most immigrants, has at present 
a lai^e proportion of old people, and the lowest proportion of persons in the 
prime of life. Its population cannot thorefore be expected to increase materially, 
unless immigration is exceptionally heavy. Of the other divisions, Chhota 
Nagpur is the most favourably situated, followed by Chhaltssgarh and then by 
ihc PIateau Division, though the last-named may perhaps secure a more rapid 
increase tow'ards the end of the decade. 


92, It is not of course possible to isolate the causes which lead to the age 
Tt.. .r«ct* or tnr CoKSK-r- tbstribution of any One section of the population, and 
«r AwiiioiioL 0^ THE Au* the argument in this paragraph is not conclusive, in 
Dimsunu n. ^hat there may be ot her reasons for the age distribution 
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liquor drinkbg shortens life. 


Revenue Inspectors’ circles—Shahpur. 
Ranipur, Chicholi and Nandi in the 
Betul district, where the average con* 
sumption of liquor per head is the highest 
in the province—have been selected^ and 
the age constitutions of certain aboriginal 
castes, which are addicted to liquor drink* 
ing, are analysed in the marginal table and 
compared with that of the Animists in 
the whole of the Bctul district, who may 
be expected to be in other respects 
subject to similar conditions. The figures 
show that the number of persons in the 
age groups 40—60 and 60 and over is 
veiy’ much higher in the case of the 
Animists o^'et the whole district, and 
point to the conclusion that excessive 


93, In subsidiary Table 111 proportionate figures for Hindus, Animists, 

Mohamme^ns, Christians atid Tains are given! 
The Jains have a high proportion of women of child- 
bearing age, but arc naturally less fertile. On the 
other hand, the number of aged is exceptionally high. A high death-rate and 
a normal birth-rate may therefore be expected, Mohammedans will probably 
have a high birth-rate as well as a high death-rate, but the rate of increase com¬ 
pared to other religions should fall off towards the end of the decade. The 
Animists should show- a low birth-rate and a high death-rate, if allowance be 
made for the fact that ordinarily the proportion ol^ed among the aborigines is 
low. while the Hindus arc favourably placed for a high but decreasing birth-rate 
and an average death-rate. For Cnnstians the acquisition of converts, usually 
at an early age, makes any deductions based on the cxm'cted natural increase 
of the population misleading. It is expected that the proTificness usually ascribed 
to ihe forest tribes will not be so prominent during the decade,-.and that Hindus 
will increase at a higher rate than Mohammedans. 

Jn subsidiary Table IV figures arc given for certain castes. The Kacchis, 
a higher cultivating caste, are In the most favourable position for an increase of 
numbers, followed by Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, Bahnas—a Mohammedan artisan 
caste—and Halbas—a Dravidian tribe. Generally, the higher cultivators are in the 
worst position, Md the higher artisans and the twice-bom the most favourably 
placed, though in the latter case allowance must be made for the fact that 
natural fertility is low. 


94. The mean age of the population is 24*39 and 24*72 for females, 

Aoi, as against 24-18 and 24*48 In 1911. It does not! 

however, represent a true increase in the longcrity 
of the inhabitants, but is due to a smaller proportion of very young children, and 
a large number of old people as a result of the influenza epidemic. 

Calculated on the death-rate of 46 1 per roilte for males and 42*2 for 

females, the mean age should 
be 21-6 and 38 6 for the ttt*o 
sexes. This calculation, how¬ 
ever, is based on the assumption 
that deaths are distributed more 
or less evenly through the 
periods, and the difference 
illustrates the fact that a high 
death-rate in certain sections of 
the population may result in an 
average increase of ufe. The table 
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in the margin illustrates the mean age for different religions. The high propor¬ 
tion of children and the few aged among Animists is noticeable, while the 
low proportion of children among the Mohammed^, who are naturally fecund, 
indicates that the deatft-rate among children is unusually high in the case of 
new adherents of that religion, 

95* Subsidiary Table VII shows the reported birth-rate by natural divisions, 
STATisiicof Biirtus. The effect of the influenza epidemic is apparent in 
. . 1919, when the birth-rate fell 1017 6 for males and 

10*7 for females. This is partly due to miscarriages, which were the ^rect 
result of the disease, and partly to the decrease in the numbers in the 
central age-periods. To this latter cause the low figures for 1919 are also 
due. 
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women of child-bearing ages. 
Owing to the prevalence of 
child-marriage a large num¬ 
ber of widows, many of w bom 
will not remarry, were left 
after the influenza; and in 
everj' division and in every 
religion the number of 
married women between 
15—40 has decreased to an 
extent which cannot fail to 
be reflected in the birth-rate 
of t h e next decade. T he most 
favourable division in this res¬ 
pect is the Nerbudda Valley 
Division, W’here .Animists 
show the lowest proportion. 

96, In the precedbg discussion the offoct of the influenza epidemic has 
Th. E.p^mc. X ^cen mentioned and i^ is therefore con¬ 

venient to sum up the result which it had on the 
present and future condition of the people. In the statistics of reported deaths 
no separate record is kept of those due to this cause, and it is necessary to 
obtain an approximate figure by subtracting the average number of deaths from 
fever from the total deaths. The primarj' effect of tlie epidemic is the large 
increase in the death-rate, which is discussed in Chapter I. Then follows the 
decreased birth-rate due to miscarriages, decrease in the age periods 15—40. in¬ 
crease in the number of rvtdows, and the general lowering of the vitality of the 
population which is evident from the enhanced death-rate at every age* peric^ 
in the year 191:9, The deterioration in age constitution must be followed an 
increased deatit-rate owing to the large proportion of old persons. The em;cts 
of the low birth-rate will of course be further felt 15 years afterwards, as fewer 
women of child-bearing age grow up from childhood. The only favourable 
feature is the comparative targe number of surv'Ivors from 5 —15 years of age. 
Assuming that there is no further recurrence of this calamitous disease on the 
same seme, at least 10 years must elapse before the age constitution of the 
population begins to return to the normal. 


07. The death-rate based on i he reports of registered deaths Is showm in Table 
_ \TI1; and from the figures there given the rate is found 

to be considerably higher in the Nerbudda Valley Divi¬ 
sion, while the Plateau and the Maraiha Plain Divisions are particularly favoured. 
At the census of 1911 mortality was highest in the Marat ha Plain Division. It is 
obvious, however, that a true picture of the comparative mortality of different 
places can only be obtained if the death-rate is considered in connection with the 
age distribution of the -population. Various methods have been devised by 
wntch to compute the real incidence of the death-rate, and for the one now 
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adopted it is necessary to obtain a standard age distribution of the province. For 
this purpose we may take the average age distribution of the province for 
the four censuses from 1881 to 1911, omitting that of 1921, when k was 
abnormaiiy disturbed by the influenza epidemic. 


Adjusted deaih-ratg hr the pr^imes. {Btithh districts only) for the 

year 1901. 
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ately for each natural division 
and the result is embodied in 
the table in the margin, ft is 
thus seen that the Maratha 
Plain Division in spite of its 
apparently high death-rate is 
owing to its present unfavour¬ 
able age distribution in reality 
much more favourably placed 
than the rest of the province, 
while exactly the contrary is 
true of the Plate^ Division. 
For the province a whole 
•the effective death-rate is 
appreciably higher than the 
specific rate. 
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SuBS[DiARV Table [.—Ace DiSTRiBuxiON of each Sex (actual 
population) by annual periods. 
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SUBSIDLARV TaqLE L—AGH DISTRIBUTION OP EACH SEX (ACTUAL 

population) hv annual pebioos.— 
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Subsidiary Table I!.~Age distribuhom of «o,ooo of each Sex in the 
Central Provinces akd Berar and each Natural Division. 
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CHAPTER V.—-AGE 


SuBStoiARY Table IL—Age Distributton of 10,000 of each Sex in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and each Natural Division. — {Coneld.) 
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Subsidiary Table III.—Age distribution op jo.ood of each Sbx in each 

MAIN Religion. 
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CHAPTER V,—AGE. 


Subsidiary Table IV.—Age distribution of t,ooo of each sex in certain castes. 
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Subsidiary Table IV-A*—Proportion of children under ics and of persons 

OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 1$— 4 Dp ALSO OF MARRiED FEMALES 
aged 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES^ 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE 




SUBSIGtARY Table V.—PROPORT}ON of children CNDER 10 A^ID OF PERSONS AGED 
6o AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 13 - 4 °. ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—4° 

PER too FEMALES. 
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Subsidiary Table VriL—R eported Death Rate by Sex and Natural Division, 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE. 


SunsiDtARY Table X.—Reported deaths prom certain diseases per mu.le op each Sex, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sex. 









IN EXCfaS 
<actual POPULATI 
IMC.t'jamAR 
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CrCMigfitiitdsr 
Nt HcFfdggvn 
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Mt 


approached equili¬ 
brium. Iri spite of 
ihis equality for the 
province as a whole, 
there are very consi* 
derable local variations 


9S. The statistics of the population divided according to se^ in each district 
S..E.MCTCSr.T,«rH, ^nd Slate are found in Table fl, and the figures 

for the smaller unit of the tahsil are contamed m Provm- 
claJ Table 1. Most of the Imperial Tables divide the population into males and 
females. The difference in sex h^ an important bearing on the discussion 
of the statistics, and references to it will be found in the appropriate chapters. 
In the present chapter the discussion is mainly confined to the comparative 
distribution of the two sexes. The six subsidiary tables attached to this chapter 
present the statistics in a convenient manner as follows : — < 

Subsidiary laUt Ne-. /.—General proportions of the sexes by natural divi¬ 
sions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table Ne. //.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods by religions at each of the last three censuses. 

Suhsidiary Table //?. ///, — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods by rdigions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table No. IV . — Number of females per 1,000 males in selected 
castes. 

Subsidiary Table No. K—.Actual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sex during the decades [891-1900, 1901-1910 and 1911-1920. 

Table No. VI, — Number of deaths'of each sex at different ages. 
95. 1 ne total number of persons enumerated in the province at the census 

Tuji ruGHATio)* « THt wis 1 5,979,66o. Of thcsc 7,980,797 were males 

igs** ijt ratpjwvmc** AtP and 7,998,863 females, giving a proportion of t,o02 

women to t ,000 men, so that the sexes have now nearly 
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III the sexes, and 
the figures vary from 
930 females in Nlmar 
to i-,097 in Drug, to 
t,ooo males. In the 
western Chhattisgarh 
States the proportion 
of females is even 
higher, which is 
doubtless due to the 
fact that there was a 
considerable efflux of 
labour from those sta¬ 
tes in search of work. 
There is, therefore, 
not such a high pro¬ 
portion In the figures 
of the natural popu¬ 
lation, To a similar 
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CHAPTER Vl.'-*SEX. 


cause is due the high 
proportion of males 
111 Nimar, to which 
district many persons 
had immigrated from 
Khandesh in search 
of work. Apart from 
the Nerbudda Valley 
division, in which the 
proportion of females 
has declined during 
the decade from 981 
to 961, the figures for 
natural divisions show 
very little variatloin in 
the iniercensal period. 
The predominance of 
females is apparent in 
nearly all the districts 


in which rice is the 
staple food, and is 
most pronounced in 
the forest areas. An 
except ion, however, 
must be made in the 
case of the Chhota 
Nagpur Stales and 
Bastar, which show 
a very small pro¬ 
portion of women. 
Whatever may he 
the cause, it is clear 
that the variation in 
the sexes is not 
fortuitous, hut shows 
a surprising uni¬ 
formity through ho¬ 
mogeneous areas. 




100. 


Fiofortiox or nat£5 ik 
D irVEBIKT flELlOpIt!^ ^nD 

CiUiTESi 


At the present census Animisis in all dividons, except Chhota Nagpur, 
and Christians and Hindus in Chhattisgarh alone have an 
excess of females. The latter are distinctly low in the 
Hindu caste hierarchy and are often of Dravidian origin. 
Christians, whose figures are affected by immigration to India, and to a small 
extent by the higher number of male converts, and Mohammedans generally 
show a small proportion of women. The same can be said of Jains, except in the 
Chhota Nagpur states, where their numbers are very small. 


The number of females per t,ooo males shows some interesting variations 
for ihe selected castes, and it would appear that the proportion of men is highest 
in the more intetlectually developed conimumties. Brahmans number only S67 
women per 1,000 men, and the order among the various classes is as follows 1 the 
twice-born with 931, higher artisans, higher cultivators, lower artisans and 
traders, sening castes, uiitouchables and finally Dravidian tribes with 1,051 
females. This rule does not act unifornjly over the various age periods, notably 
from *2—15 and 40 and over. For the first of these periods it is probable that 
the misstatement of the age of females, which would not have the same compara¬ 
tive effect on difFerent strata of society, is responsible, white there would appear 
Co be a definitely lower proportion of old women among the untouchables and 
Dravidian tribes- 








































PROPORTION OF SP.NES. 


So 


lot. It is a fact familiar to all students of vital statistics that the male btrih'* 
CoMrABiion wmi rate is ever}'where higher than the female, and this alsi> 

StATiHics. holds good for the Central Provinces, The number of 

females born per i.ooo males was 955 and was practicailjr the same a$ in the 
previous decade. 
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LcST AVAllMTLE. 

Di'nikaR. 
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comfng decade is free from phenomena which ^ operate adversely to females, that 
at the next census the proportion of males will again decrease, for the propor¬ 
tion of women over forty, U'Inch fell from 1,08610 tgot to 1,038 m 1911, has 
further declined to 1,016 at the present census, and the effect on the statistics 
of the more unfavourable age distribution of females has now practically 
disappeared. 

loj. As has already been stated, the number of male children Jjorn every- 
where exceeds that of the females but the male mfant is 
At DiFriflBNT AQ3 MiiioDj iiiofe dcliC^tej jn iwo out of th^ nattifal diVESionSf 

the Maralha Plain and Chhatiisgarh, the number of female infants less than 1 year of 
age predominates i this preponderance increases with each year, and the number 
of females exceeds that of the males in every natural division in the first five years 
of life. During the subsequent age periods (he statistics follow a pecurar course. 
From 10 there is a distinct decrease in the number of females, further accen- 
tuated*^in the following quinquennium, while from 15 10 the females increase, 

hut stilt only number gir to every 1,000 males j then m the following two 
periods there is a very marked increase in the number of females, folloared hy a 
drop and then a gradual increase, until the well known Dreponderance of old 
women finally asserts itself in the figures. The question of the failure to euurtie- 
rate women has been discussed in previous census report s. and it ts held that 
the error from that cause is insufficient to vitiate the statistics, in view of the fact 
that there is no apparent decrease of women in the classes which observe fiurdah. 
if is obvious that the periods from ao-40 m the case of females are_^omlMded 
with a number of recruits from the 13 —20 10d, while that period itself has 

received a less number from the io -«5 .Similarly there will be a ten¬ 

dency to under-state the age of an unmarried giri in order to enhance her value 
in the matrimonial mAfket. The misstatements must be more or less conscious, 
as statistics of the reported deaths oF each se^ do not follow a much more regular 
course, andit is not until the age period of 15-Jo ihat the n^umber of female 
deaths, enhanced owing to the dangers of childbirth, overiakes those of (he other 
sex. During the next age period 20-30 (his difference, which subsequently dis¬ 
appears, is much mor< marked, 

lot As at last census, the Chhota Nagpur states present staiisiics of sex 
which would appear to be abnormal. The population which 
CMMOW Nmhtb iTAn». t^ese siattrs consists Largely ol aborigines, and 

a preponderance of females might be expected. To judge by the proportion 
of female infants below one year of age, 992 «0 t,(^ males the excess of male 
over f£m,ile births-must be very small, but the total exjtcss of males oyer fern es 
is the highest in the province except m the Nerbudda \ alley division. If we 


IVI Sion 

nrhorc varied in favour of the 


Frowi the table in the margin h appprs 
that in the Chhattifigarhand Plateau Divisions 
the excess of females is due to a higher pro¬ 
portion of female births as well as to the 
higher maie mortality, and in this respect the 
census statistics correspond with tne viLiI 
Statistics, The law that a high birth-rate 
accompanies a high death-rate, though it is 
true of the population as a whole, does not 
operate with equal force in the case of the 
two sexes. The continuous fill! that has 
been apparent in the proporlion of females 
in the laid three decades and has now almost 
equalised the sexes, is due, not to any 
change in the proportion of birth, but to the 
higher female mortality; for while the 
las remained constant, the death ratio has 
male. It may, however, be expected, if the 
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CHAPTER VI,—SEX, 


exclude the period from 20—30, when the number of females is artificially swollen 
as in other divisions by incorrect statements as 10 agCi It is not until the last 
age period that the number of females is In excess. A similar phenomenon is 
to be obsen’ed in Bastar, and unless there is something exceptional about the 
local tribes, who arc ei hnologically distinct from their neighbours, it is probable 
that omissions to enumerate women in this wild and sparsely inhabited 
country are sufficiently numerous to aBect the statistics in a manner that 
w'ould be impossible in more settled tracts. Vital statistics have now been 
introduced in these states, but the system of registration is as yet loo imperfect 
for a result of any statistical value. 


104. The rise in prices owing to the war, thetwo famines at the end of the 
PicuLiAa uNBimKA «!> dccado, logethcr With the in6uen2a epidemic at the end 
titfeoeeAtit, 1^10, were extremely important from the statistical 

point of view', and. although perhaps the disturbance to the age curve is the most 
noticeable result, the sex constitution of the province is also affected. 


Famine and infjueuza are held to be more unfavourable to females than 
to males, and in 1918 the female deaths reponed were 980 to 1,000 males— 
a figure which is the highest dunng the last 30 years. T|ie loss among women 
of child* bearing age was particularly heavy, and the birth*rate m the two 
subsequent years was very low, with the result that there was then an excep* 
tionally low death-rate among women in those years. The cumulative effects of 
the epidemic, however, were unfavourable to women, and the proportion was , 
lower at tiic end of the decade than at the beginning. The theory has been 
sometimes advanced that male births increase in number after a time of stress, 
but there is no confirmation of this in the figures. Indeed, as far as any 
inference can be drawn from the statistics, the contrary wrould appear to be 
the case; for although there is a small increase over the decade as a whole 
in the proportion of male births, the contrary b the case in the two years 
immediately following the Influenza epidemic. 


GiHEIAL 


105. The general conclusions of the foregoing 
discussion may therefore be summarised as follows :* — 


(I) There has been a furtlier increase of mates during the decade, and 
the sexes are now equally balanced. Women, however, pre- 
dcminaie in those divisions which are less developed, exception 
being made for the Chhota Nagpur states and Bastar, where the 
inbabitanis are ethnically distinct. 

(a) The division by castes shorvs the same result. Those whose 
members are addicted to a sedentary life, or one which Implies 
a higher mental development, have a higher proportion of mates. 

(3) The tendency for the increase of males will now be checked, and 
the ]jendu]um ivill, given normal conditions, probably sw'ing in the 
opposite direction. 


(4) Adverse conditions, which operate unfavourably on the population 
as a w*hole, press with particular severity on the female sex 
but the evidence, so far as it points in either direction, is opposed 
to the theory that after a period of stress there is a tendency for 
an increase in the number of mates. 
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CHAinrER VI —sex. 


Subsidiary Table II.—Number of Females per ',000 Males at different Age-periods 

BY religions at EACH OF THE PAST THREE CENSUSES. 
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1 
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1^0^ 
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IJOSS 
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Si 
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1 1,041 

! ip«k> 
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S37 
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1,1a? 

t*aa3 

5J7 

1 ’’Si 
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960 
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] tpani 

(. hm 

Ml 

I.M7 

*^64 

Ip (47 
P6S 

l.<W 

1 

1 
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iA6t 

i>&7 

m 

ffiWi 


40^ 


• 40“-so «■ 
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m 

! T,a4J 

C30 J 

1,010 L 

1 *'000 
*475 

f m 
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m 
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ipiiM 

^ i,n3i» 

JJ73 
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9P6 
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44^3 

] 

147^ 
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VpOjrd 

r 

f,0j3 

r^sJdd 

t,03t 
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$,03i 

JpW 
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/,0(sa 
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ijjpoa 1 


r^i7 


4047 
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tpti^ 
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ll?Ot. 

tpsi. 
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1 

t1 

12 


14 

1 

.t7 


‘7 

Ta 

19 
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tH 

l-ev 
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Sj4 

Irft^ 
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%3 
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1 
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44 
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m 
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PM 
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m 
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f*f which (he detiili h^ve not been KceCf ed. 

(3) The pfeportiom for 1891 beJtd on mtudjsjied popnletinn^ u idjqftod hf iet^i hj e^e p^rrodt ere sot ATillahCe..^ 
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SuBSTDtARv Table HI,—Number of Females per i,ooo Males at different Age- 
PERIODS BY Religions AND Natural Divisions (Census of 1931). 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Number of Females per i,ooo Males for certain 

Selected Castes. 
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i 
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1 *»—ts 

[ 
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* 

1 3 
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6 

7 

1 


9 
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7^7 
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*1 
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5^ 

m 

1^74 

m 

9 » 
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S56 
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97 » 
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1,025 

11 A 

1 ' 
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Oitf 


m 
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W 
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09 

l.ofe 
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l,OiO 
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i ^ 
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! 
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g? 
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m 
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9 JO 

1 
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. 5 i 

1 .m 
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i Mt 3 

; 979 

i 
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4 (p' 

P-f 7 

1 

m 
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»o 
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i 967 

i.tiay 

64 T 
®97 
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Sg8 
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S&i 

l.oii 
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1 
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B4S 


Ji 05 p 
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M* 

«V1 

Mt 

»<Ma 

1.0% 

1.034 

t.it7 

l,oSi 

Ltae 1 

i 

|, 07 » . 

1 

8^8 

853 

6** 

W 

940 

IJ090 

i.Oi^ 

1,024 

L0E4 

991 

fktil 

111 B 

Lower ArtUona And Triders. 


1.0W 

lioej 

; 

PM 1 

1 



1 

1 
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TeH 
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9% 

..2S 

% 
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p 

itijt 

i,*Sl 

Ip 044 

t,Ol3 

84 f 
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tJOiA 

ii 033 

649 F 

839 : 

2?® j 

tSi 

1 

iiH 5 ! 
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IpOID 

67a 

tplll 
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1 

|.•04 

lti »49 

«.»I 9 

980 

*<041 

006 

8^ 

li^ 

977 

1 I.ojS 

1,049 

IV 1 


Dj*ridUa Tribei. 


ikW 



1 

$u 

PJJ 

t,llJ 

tr^Sp 


Good (H^biIb] 

^ [Anamht?- 
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KaJIia 

FUwar tHindtt) 

Krrkxt ^ 

Onon fAnfnirjt] 

4 k (ClifiitUn) 4 *. 

4^1 

pi- 

4 W 

4 iT 

■tf 

44 ^ 

i.iod 

*^51 

9?7 

S 4 S 6 
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9*5 
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I.Q 35 ^ 

,% 

1,040 

T,mi 

1,026 
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tas 
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LOi 3 , 
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Ms 
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S07 

m 
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I.HS 

m 

^1 
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L<M 7 

SflO 
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i 
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l.Ojfi 
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hm 

t,oaa 
I4003 
*.to 7 1 
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ws 

MJ 

04 g 
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odp 1 

m 

j^oia 
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I 47 fl < 
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SOBSiDiARY Table V,—Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for 

EACH Sex during the decades, 1S9101900, 1901'■1910 AND tgil'igao. 
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CHAPTER VI,—SEX. 


I 

Annexuhr to SuBSiDtARy Table V,—Actual number of Births and Deaths 
reported eor each sex bv Natural Divisions during the oecaob 1911-20. 


BIRTHS. 
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Subsidiary Table VI.—Number of Deaths of bach Sex at differbnt ages. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI,—SEX. 

> « 


Appendix to Chapter VI.-Size of Families. 

An attempt has been mAde at the present ceiiaus to obtain some special flgurcA 
relating to the Bhc of families m this province on which polot informattnn cannot be 
obtained from the census tables. A number of books were issued cottLaining perforated 
slips with space thereon for in formation as to the age of parents, the number of chiidren 
born alive, the number surviving, the length of married life and the caste of the family, 

'^esc were distributed to the census o^cialsn and they were asked to obtain the informa¬ 
tion and return the books to the tabnlaticti oSice. fn most eases the ofGciak selected 
were Super\'i$oni| generally of tne PaLw ari cl^. In all, after rejecting obviously incorrect 
returns, the results for 157^181 farnili^ were tahubled. 

tn esLimating the results Jt must be fcmembcred that the following sources of error 
are preient 

(j) The families were not selected al randomi. bnt according to the dberetion of the 
ccosus ofEcial. U b certain that he would aelect families larger than the 
average^ and that families with no ohildren would seldom b^ recorded. 

j (a) Supervision of the work was dlfGcult, and a dishonest olficial might sometiToes 
bn tempted to make fictitious entries to complete bis book. 

(3) Informatioo as regards age is very inaccurate in India. « 

(4J The date of the marriage ceremony may be given instead uf thait of first co-habi- 
tatiom . 

(5) Children born alive but subseejiientlj dying may be omitted through oversight. 


Taule K 

HINDUS. 


Afr-atotip d liuitMiid 
m ouUTia|;t. 

NuTnbfeT of 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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Table H* 

AN I MISTS (GONDS). 
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Takle Ut 

MOHAMMEDANS. 
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4'3S 
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ig 

95 

1 SL 
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' 347«f 

1 

^79 '■ 

! 


Tabi^ IV* 

ALL CLASSES* 


13*17 

i3—ifl 

3>-a7 

58—33 *p. 

Over 47 

Total ... 

6,fieo 

rip2B3 

S 9547 

2,720 

Ha 

m 

137 1 

43.SSS 

80,905 

3^.>4‘ 

‘7J48 

4,914 

1,859 

8*8 

38,992 

• 

1Clt4S^ 

V.S27 

r ,[|6 

fi59 

S'S* 

ft's? 

«44 

fray 

ys# 

3‘93 

.T« 

3*8* 

JM 

ySi 

Ii 8 p 34 tf 

P' 


i iStiW 

^SB 

3:91 


The first four tables only deal irith completed familieSj for which purpose those iri 
which the enarried state has lasted 29 or more years have beea selected. In order to 
counteract the tendency to ^ve ages in round nuaiberf, quinquennial groups have been 
Ukee. Owing to the difBcinty of obtaining exact information about age^ and the fact 
that most fcniales in India co-habit with Ihcir huabaeds within a very short time of attainiag 
pubcrtyi there are not aufficient data to bbtain any informalion ai to the effect of the age 
of the female when beginning mafried life on the uftimatesiEe of the family. TTiere tsa 
greater variation m the case of men, and the tnblesp except for Mohojinnedaos^ whei^ the 
number cf famtiies ululated is very smalls indicate that the beginning of married life by 
malev before they have attained fnl! maturity is likely to result in families of smaller 
The number and pcrcenlage of surviving children fi aUo smaller in the fir^t age-group^ 
One fact that should be noticed b the smaU eKect which the intreasing age of the husband 
at tnarrlagc has on the total number of children. 

Owing to the small number of fanailies of Animl^ts and Mohatnmedans tabulated 
conclusive inferepces caacot be drawn from these figurei as to the comparatfre fertUity 
of these dashes "and of Hindus r but it would appear probable that the order nf fertility 
IS MohammcdaaSf Apimlsts and then ITinduSp but that Auimists should be classed before- 
hrobammedans as far as the number of survivors in the Family is concetaed^ 
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TABLE V, — Shiming the sise of /amities aeeomding to the length of married life^ 

caste group<^ffindus. 
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TABLE VL—Shaming the size oj families according io the length of married life^ 

casle group—Animist (Gond). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI.—SEX, 
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TABLE VII. — Sh&ming tks nss of /umiites according ia the iengik of married 

caste group — iMohammedans. 
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TABLE VIII. — Shositig the sise of families according to the iength of married life^ 

caste group—Alt Classes. 
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APPENDIX TO GHAPTER VI.—SEX. 


Tablet V, V], VII, and Vil) illustrate the number of children per year of married lilt 
for the three daases given above and for the total population. They coDlirm the conclusioa 
^at the Mohammedaos are some what more prolific than the otJier classes. Another 
interesting inference can also be drawn from these tables, to the effect that artiGdal birth 
control alter the birth of one or two children is very, little practised in India, After 
5 years of matried life llie avumge number of children pir vear of married life Is *321 after 
to it has only fallen to'28, after t$ lo *37, and after 30 to *'25, a result which is of course 
amply accounted for by the advancing years ol the parents. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 


106. In Itnpcrial Table VH will be found the number of married, unmarried 
^ and widowed persons^ bv seK and religion In each district 

and ciiy arranged in certain age groups, and Table Xi\ 
shows civil condlrion for selected castes in age periods. Appended to the chapter 
are Five subsidiary tables giving proportionate figures based on the above tables, 
whereby the comparative figures of.unmarried, married and widowed are shown 
for differem censuses according to age and natural divisions. Tfie subsidiary 
tables are as follows;— 

Table /.—Distribution by civil condition of i,ooo of each sex, religion, and 
main age period of each of the last five censuses. 

Table //.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages in each religion and natural division. 

lable ///.“Distribution ot main age periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 
each sex and religion. 

Table /K — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition for religions, and 
natural divisions. 

Table F- — Distribution by civil conditiun of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes. 


107. [n India there is a variety of forms of marriage, which are not 
. distinguished in the census statistics. The crucial test 

measisu isftiii TATisTicft. jjy efiumetator to thc fact of marriage was 

whether ihe individual was locally recognised as a married person, marriage 
generally occurs before the attainment cf the age of puberty, many persons 
arc shown as married before the marriage has been consummated, when the bride 
may still be living with her parents. In many cases, particularly where remarried 
widows are concerned, or women who have left their previous husbands, or where 
a man of a higher caste has taken a woman from a tower one, some less binding 
form of marriage, such as the par ceremony, has taken place; but the test of 
local public opinion, rough and ready though it is, is generally a satisfactoiT 
one. Indeed, the chance of error is minimised by the fact that many men will 
hesitate to be recorded as married in the census schedules, even lhou|h those 
schedules have no evidential value in a court of law, to a woman whom he does 
not recognise as his wife. This feeling is generally more powerful than the fear 
of public acknowledgment of an illicit union, and undoubtedly is very efficacious in 
securing accurate statements as to civil condition. Divorced persons are 
included among the widowed, a'nd there are thus no separate statistics concerning 
them. The number of such persons must, however, be very small compared with 
western countries, as divorce is generally followed by remairiage of one or both 
of the parties. 
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CHAPTER Vll.—CIVIL CONDITIOV. 


fo8. India is a country in which marriage is practically universal, a fact 
_ which has frcquenily been commented on in census 

reports. Ihe diagram which i$ inset m the margin 
shows the proportion of the married, unmarried and widow'cd at diflerent ages. 

it will be seen that 


4M1 li’ s"/ ^ Ur*-/ j‘ flVrjfeiw h 


among males 75 
per thousand, and 
females only 11 per 
thousand above the 
age of 20 are un- 
mairiedj while 
above the age of 
40, when it may be 
assumed that few 
if any more mar¬ 
riages will occur, 
the figures are 31 
and 13 pr mtlle 
respectively for the 
two sesfes. A 
curious feature is 

the increase from 6 to 1 a per mille in the unmarried females above 60 years of 
age, which is a necessary consequence of the high figure of 25 in the 20—40 age 
period in i90[. The statistics shoiv that the movement in favour of the 
postponement of the date of marriage has made Hub practical progress. 
Reports from district officers indicate that such progress as has been made is 
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from 5—10 w’ho have been married number 143 per thousand, as against 159 
in 19H and 127 in 1901. In the age groups 10—13 sexes show a 

decrease during the decade, but the figures are higher than in 1901, and a 
comparison of tlie figures in all age groups with those of that census indicates 
that the simtlariiy of the economic conditions of J 901 after the great famine. 

* L. M A Lk « __ ___*!lt . f -I* ■ * 



influence* on the future birth-rate, .^mong males the proportion of widowers is 
61 per thousand, and among females 16*1 per cent are widows. The statistics 
again correspond closely to those of 1901. and the high proportion of girl widows 
below the age of 10 is a particularly unsatisfactory feature. In the child-bearing 
period from 13—40, the number of w'idowed females, though higher than in 19T1, 
js appreciably less than at the census of 1901. The figures'of 1S81, 1891 and 

_t J M ... ... . ... , 



109. As the sexes are now evenly balanced in the province, there being 
amjilviu n 1,002 females to 1,000 males, if the population was 

motiogamistic, there would be very little difference in the 
proportion of married in the two sexifs, as the effect of migraiion on the 
separatbn of families must be very small. The effect of the practice of having 
more than one wife prevalent in some communities is shown by the fact that 
497 per 1,000 of the females are married against 486 males, and we should 
expect that where the proportion of women is highes:, as in ihe Chhatlisgarh 
Division, the proportion of married women to married ii-en would be lowest, 
and that where the contrary is ihe case in the Jubbulpore Division, exactly the 
oppoate should occur. This is borne out by the figures in Subsidiary Table 11 
of Chapler i f in the Chhota Nagpur Division, however, where the number of 
females lo 1,000 males stands at the low figure of 966, we find that there are 
435 married women, to 428 married men, and in the case of the .Aniinists 

















AGE OF marriage. 


<05 


the proportion of married males is higher than that of the females. In the 
absence of any evidence of polyandr} it is possible that in this wild area some 
married females have escaped enumeration, The tendency, which is almost 
universal for the female to marry earlier than the male is apparent from the 
proportions of married persons in the various age periods. In the period 0“*S, 
9 males per t*oao are married, against 17 females. It is not until the period 
40 and over that the proportion of married males exceeds that of females. 
The proponion of widowers for the province is 6t per i,ooo, against )6i for 
females. Two causes for this difference exist. In the early age period the 
widowed male finds less social opposition to his remarriage, while at tlie other 
end of the scale, the longevity of women is the most important factor. 

1 to. The diagram^ in the margin shows at a glance the difference in prac- 
et RutdioN. regards the age of marriage among the Hindus, 

Mohammedans and Antmists. ,^mong the Hindus, both 
males and females marry at an early date; Mohammedan females marry young, 

and malcs oldet than Am* 
mists. The sharp decline of 
all the curves for females 
indicates the high proper- 
<*» tion of etderly widows com- 

•Qo pared with that of widowers. 

»S4 If we examine the figures 

«o for particular religions, we 

find that the number of 
sflB married females below the 

Ida age of puberty Is greater for 

»«o Hindus than for the com- 

4ie munity as a whole ; that is to 

4«( say , child marriage is more 

}ft common in that religion. An 

tat interesting fact is that in 

iS8j the number of married 
fo« females was it6 per thous- 

idc and, as against 177 in tSgt 

IQ 4 and (67 in 1931. The prac- 

*4 tisq of marrying females 

9 below the age cf to came 

into greater prominence bet¬ 
ween iS8t and 1891, and has apparently varied since then only with economic 
changes. The prejudice too against remarriage of the widowed of either sex 
is apparent from the fact that there are more tvidoived at each age period 
among Hindus than among thn total population. Among the Anintists males 
do not appear to be marrying earlier under the influence of the Hindu customs; 
it is true that in the age periods 5 “’to lO' — 15 proportion of married men 

has increased from 13 to i 8 _and 74 lo 84 during the decatle : but, as has already 
been seen, a comparison eliminating economic conditions can more properSv 
be made with the year 1901, and there is a considerable decline since that year 
in both age periods, although the population ns a whole shows an increase. 
Even in the age period 15 -20 only 3 in 10 Animist males ar® married, a pro- 
portion which has shovvn remarkabre uniformity in the last 40 years. As may 
he expected, the proportion of widowers is very small in a commumiy which con¬ 
tains more than the average number of females. Tljo same conditions as 
regards early marriage hold good for females as for males. The number cf 
married girls below 10 years is the same as in (901 The statistics for widowed 
females reflect the fact that remarriage 1$ easy, and in the higher age periods 
the unexpected drop in tile number of widows from the figures ol igir in 
spite of the ravages of iiiiTuen2a, suggests that Animist old men were particularly 
immune from the disease ; it is possible, hoviever. that the epidemic carried 
off more aged widows than it created. The Mohammedan community stands 
hair way between the Hindus and .Animists in the matter of early marriage, and 
during the last twenty years the figures suggest a slight but appreciable progress 
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CHAPTER VH. — CIVIL CONDITTOn. 
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toi^ards the postponement oi the marriage ceremony. In this community, 
as in the case of Animlsts, there is the same unexpected decrease in the 
proportion of elderly w idows. The 5 gures for the smalt Christian community 
arc influenced by two factors. In the first place a convert will retain his 
previous civil conditlonj in the second the influence of western ideas will 
undoubtedly postpone the date of marriage. The somewhat high proportion 
of mairied in the age period o—5, 8 per mule for niciles and 6 for females, points 
either to young children left in the care of the mission, or the continuance of 
old caste customs, which, for Instance, is permitted by the Roman Catholics. It is 
possible, however, that there is some Inaccuracy in the statistics. The influence ot 
western ideas is seen in the small proper) ion of married in the age periods of 
to—15 for both sejees, and in the larger numbers of persons who ne^er niairy at 
all. The Jain community, although its numbers are small, is subject to unusual 
conditions. In the first place, its marriages must depend peculiarly on commercial 
prosperity, as the sums spent on such occasions are known to be large. In the 
second, Jains do not make their permanent homes in the province, but stay only 
for the purposes of trade. Thirdly, we are able to isolate a community which is 
strictly orthodox in its religious matters, and therefore metined to be conser¬ 
vative in the matter of child marriage, and one which at the same time is above 
the average in intelligence. For both sexes there is a considerable increase in 
the figures of the married in the first age period 0^5. In the next age period, 
however, while males have increased from 10 to 35 per mille In the decade, 
females ha%e declined from 1 16 to 88, There is funlier a very real decrease in 
the number of married girls in the ic—15 age group from 631 to 509 per mille. 
The conclusion can be drawn that, where child marriage is adopted, there is 
a tendency to put it forward from childhood to infancy, but that there is a 
distinct tendency to advance the marriage ceremony until after the age of 
puberty. The community also contains an unusually high proportion of unmarried 
men as a result of the preponderance of males, while the number of widowed 
persons is well above the average at every period of life, a fact which may point 
to the unhealtbiness of furiink existence as much as to religious ohjecilons to 
remarriages. 


in. The diagram In the margin shows at a glance the comparative prevalence 
VAJUATtoxj pr Njitu**i, of child itiairiage in the Province. It has its greatest 
Dlvlllo^(9. hold in the Maraiha Plain Division, where among Hindu 

females 26 per mille between the ages of o— 5,263 from 5—10 and 66S from 10—13 

are, married. The 
members of other 
religions in the 
same area, except 
Mohammedans, are 
evidently mfiuenc' 
ed by the custom 
prevailing among 
the Hindus, and 
there is a larger 
percentage of 
female married 

children than in the other divisions. The fact that in the richest and most 
advanced division in the province child marriage has its greatest hold is strong 
evidence that the reformers have not >ei influenced the people in general. The 
number of married males in the first two age periods is also large among Hindus 
in the Maratha plain, though small compared with the number of females, TJve 
early marriage of males in fact is due to the desirability of appro-ximate ages for 
the contracting parties of a marriage, rather than to religious sentiments. Child 
marriage Is Jeasi prevalent among the aboriginals of the Chhota Nagpur States, 
but in Chbattisgarh, in spite of its backward condition, early marriage ia more 
common. As may be expected, the proportion of widows closely follows the 
practice of early marriage, and the widowed are more numerous in the Maratha 
Plain and least so in the Chhota Nagpur states in the earlier age periods, but 
the unfavourable age constitution in the Nerbudda Valley and Plateau Divisions 
has made the proportions highest in those areas among the aged. 
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The marginal table gives statistics of chiM marriage and of (he 
widotved for the cities cf Nagpur and Jubbuipore com’ 
pared with the province as a whole. Marriage takes 
place earlier in Jubbuipore City than in Nagpur^ but there is clear evidence that 

the ceremony is 
perform dd much 
earlier in the 

country than in 
the cities. It is 
possible that we 
have here an 
indication of the 
effects of the 

teaching of the 
reforms on this 

point, while at the 
same time there 
may be a tendency 
to defer marriage 
in places where 
there are greater 
facilities for edu> 
cation. The num* 
ber of widowers in 
Nagpur City is 

unexpectedly low, 
but the unhealthi¬ 
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ness of urban life is Illustrated by the fact that in Jubbuipore the widowers, and 
in both cities the widowed of either sex are appreciably more numerous than in 
the Province as a ^s‘hol«. 


113, The proportion of married at all ages is greatest among ihe higher 
Civil cosuitmx *r se- cultivating casies and lowest among the Dravidian tribes, 
ucTVfi ciisTu. but the religious difHcuUies in ihe way of remarriage 

among the more orthodox portions of the community are evidenced by the fact 
that the number of wiiJowers and widows is greater among the twice-born castes. 
Among particular castes, those w*hich show a proportion of widowers of 
10 per cent or more are Batuas. Kachhis, Bo hr as, Banjaras, ICorkus .nnd Pankas, 
and widows number more than ao per cent among Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Ahirs, Kachhis. Kunbis, Malis. Marathas, Nals, Dahnas, Banjaras and Korkus, 
the numbers among the twice-born and higher cultivating castes bmng parti- 
culariy high, if we examine the age period 5—1® to discover the effects of the 
custom of early marriage in creating child widows, we find the very high 
figure of 37 per thousand returned against the Oraons, but it is probabkf that 
this is inaccurate, as the tribe does not practice child marriage. High fibres 
which may be accepted are returned for Rajputs f34)_^, Kunbts ( 3 )}, Sonars (17), 
Kewats (ty), Marathas (t6) and Banias (15), and it is evident that the practice 
is most prevalent In the Marat hi-speaking portion of the country. 
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SuasiDiARY Table f.^DisTRiauTroN by Civil condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 
Rei.igion and Main Ace-period at each of the last Five Censuses. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CIVIL CONOITIOS. 


Subsidiary' Table HL—Distribution by Main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 

10,000 OF EACH SEX AND RELIGION- 
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SUBSlDIARy TABLES. 
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Subsidiary Table IV.—Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Conditio?; at certain 

AGES FOR Religions AND Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTER Vll.—CIVIL CONDITION 


Subsidiary Table V.—Distribution by Civil Condition, 


OIStKiSUTlON OF M AL&S OK AOF. EY CmU CONDITION. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Literacy. 

1 14. The statistics of literacy v\t1I be found in Imperial Tables VI 11 and IX. 
„ There are three parts of Table VIII ; Part A shows 

RimracsToSTitisrtet literacy by religion and age, Part B gives the details 

for each main religion by district, and Part C gives the same inforination for the 
tvi'O cities of Jnbbulpore and Nagpur, Tabic IX gives the figures for literates 
and lUiterates for selected castes. Seven Subsidiary Tables are appended to this 
chapter, which exhibit the main comparative and proportionate statistics of literacy 
in greater detail. The Tables are as follows r— 


TeWtf /.—Literacy by age, sex' and religion. 

Taiie //.*—Literacy by age, ses and locality. 

Tedte ///.—Literacy by religion, sex and locality- 
Tabie /K—Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

Table V .—Progress of literacy since iSSi. 

Table T/.—Literacy by caste. 

Table f^//,—Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns 
of the Education Department. 


115. In comparing the statistics of education of the last 5 censuses, it must 

, be remembered that in 1S81 and 1801 the returns 

Thi h HAITI rc er thi STATtsrjc*. ^ Sufee* 

quent censuses. The population was divided into three categories — learning, 
literate and illiterate. It was found, however, that the retum of the learning was 
vitiated by the omission of children who had recently joined their schools and by 
the inclusion of those who, although sull at school, had attained the standard of 
literacy. The triple cbssification was therefore abolished in t^tj iirid at that and 
subsequent censuses the two main classes of literates and ilutcrates alone were 
maintained. In 1501, however, in order to fix a standard, a literate person was 
defined as one who had passed the Upper Primarv Examination, or who possessed 
knowledge up to that standard. Under this deBniiioti there was a tendency to omit 
from the literates those who, though not educated at school, were in fact 
literate, and to include others as literate who had lapsed into illiteracy after 
completing their education, and the result probably was that the figures of igoi 
give an under-estimate of the literate population, Sn Berar in particular, where 
the census was then distinct from that of the Central Provinces, Mr. Marten 
has shown in the Report for 1911 that the figures for 150T are misleading, and 
that the apparent decrease in the following decade was contrary to fact. In 1 91 1, 
as at the present census, no effort was made to prescribe an educational standard, 
and the simple test of literacy was found in the ability to write a letter to a friend 
and to read the answer to it. In 1901 an attempt w'as made to ascertain the 
language of literacy, but this information has sub^qumtly not been collected, as 
(t IS almost invariably the case that an Individual is literate in bis own mother 
tongue. No information Is thus available as to the number of persons who arc 
literate in more than one language, except in the case of those literate in English, 
when it may be assumed that, where English is not the mother tongue, literacy b 
JEngUsh connotes literacy in the vomacuJar. 



RXTENT or LITERACV.—PROGRESS OURtNO THE DECADE. 
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Thc number of Literate persons in the province has been returned at 
661,553 giving an average per tniUe of 103 males ^nd 
8 females over ten years of age. TKe dia^m and 
map which are given in the margin illustrate the e.'ctent 
of literacy by districts and states. Jubbulpore, where the presence of a 

large military force 
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MAP 
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doubtless inituences 
the statistics, lias 
the largest pro- 

S iortion of male 
iterates, who 
form one-sixth 
of the population 
abo>'e JO years of 
age. It is closely 
followed by Arn- 
raoti, H os bang* 

abad, Nagpur and 
Narsinghpur. A- 
mong the states, 
the small stale of 
Makrai comes 
easily first, with 
161 literates per 
1 ,000 males ; and 
Nandgaon and 
Sarangarh have 
about Half that 
number. All the 
Chhattisgarh dis¬ 
tricts are very illite¬ 
rate, the pro^rtion 
of male literates 
over to years of 
age varying from 
6 t per mills in Drug 
to 66 in Bilaspur, 
In other divisions 
Mandla with 71 and 
Chanda with 76 per 
thousand are still 
extremely back¬ 
ward. In the 
states education 
still has much lee¬ 
way to make tip, Surguja with 14, JasKpur with 18 and Bastar with 20 male 
liteVates per mille being at the bottom of the list. The Cbbota-Nagpur Mates, 
with an average of literate males of ai per mille, ate particularly dehcient in 
education, i^emalc education is still in its infancy, otily t per cent of the 
population being able to read and write The highest figures of ai and 19 per 
thousand arc found in Jubbulpore and Nagpur, where the facilities for education 
Rrf* greater than elsewhere ,while in the states of Changbhakar, Surguja and Jasli- 
pur only one woman bi a thousand is literate. The figures (or Udaipur, however 
at IS per mille, compare favourably wth those of the more advanced Bnlish 
distnets. In the Chhattisgarh districts the prejudice against sending "■■■’*= 
school is less ci-ident, and the proportion of literate females to males 1$ _ 

than elsewhere. 
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n 7, Lovi' as the proportion of literates is, there has been steady progress during 
Tilt ounuG Ti« the inlercensal period. Literate males have increased 

i^tcAax, by 19 per cent and females by too, while in 40 years 

male literacy has more than doubted, even jf we make no allowance for the fact 


















































































CilAPTKR VIII.—LITERACV. 


ItS 


that at tht earlier censuses the system of classificatbn probably Increased the 
apparent number of literates. The number of educational establishments, accord¬ 
ing lo the returns of the education depart mejit, has in creased during the decade 
from 3,fJ65 to 4,906, or by 27 per cent, and of scholars from 297,620 to 350,685, 
which is in slightly smaller proportion than the increase in literacy. As, however, 
the acquisition of the ability to read and write takes some little time, and there 
was a much larger increase from 1 74,09 r to 297,620 jn the decade ending in 19*' 
the number of scholars, it would appear that the tendency to relapse into illiteracy, 
_ __ ____ which is very prevalent 
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among the cultivating 
classes, is, if anything, on 
the increase. On the other 
hand the table inset in the 
margin shows that there 
is a considerably higher 
proportion of literates in 
the age—gfoup 20—30 
at the present census 
than there was in the 
age-group io--20 in 
19M, accurate com¬ 
parison cannot be made, 
as it is not possible to 
estimate the numbers 
in the latter age-group 


which became literate in the intercensal period. 

Separate fibres are not available for the urban population as a whole, but 
the figures in Simsidiaiy Table Hi show that in the cities of Nagpur and Jubbul- 
pore the proportion of literates is h^h. The concentration of the English in these 
places accounts for the 6gures for Christians, there. Mohammedan males include 
305 per thousand literates and Hindus 291, against a provincial average of 225 
and 09, w'hile even among Animists the respectable figure of 74 is reacned. 

n S. Subsidiary Table I gives statistics for literacy by age, sex and religion. 

The Zoroastrians or Parsis are the most educated. 

Effufiios amo nearly 9 out of every to men and 3 out of 4 women 
above the age of 20 being able to read or umte. 
and the Hindu Ary as and Brahmos show a similarly high proportion for males. 
Among the older Brahroo females, however, only 68 per milie are literate, Jains 
and Cnristians show the same proportion of 31^’per milie of all ages and both 
sexes above s years of age, but the former,-as IS natural among a class almost 
entirely devoted to trade, contain more literate males and fewer females. The 
t h rec predomi nantreligionsare Hindu (Brahmanic), Mohammedan andAnimist. 
Of these, Animists, who include most of the jungle tribes are by far the most 
til iterate, the proportion of literate males being only one-eighth 01 the provincial 
figure. Moreover, the proportion drops more rapidly after the 15 — 20 age-group, 
indicating, even if allow*ance is made for the spread of education during the time 
necessary'for passing from this group to the next, that the number ol persons 
who relapse Into illiteracy is greater. Animists, however, send their girls to school 
more readily, and the proportion of literate females, though extremely low, bears 
favourable comparison with that of the number of literate males. In view of the 
popular idea that Mohammedans are more backward than Hindus, it is surprising 
to find that 131 per thousand of the former are literate, compared with only 47 of 
the latter, while the figures for females are 26 and 6, respectively, ft must be 
remembered that the term Hindu is a very elastic one, and that among the Hindus 
are included many who we not far removed from the illiterate Animists. But 
making allowance for this fact, and for the tendency of Mohammedans to coiitrre- 
gate in urban areas, we mutt conclude that Illiteracy is much less common among 
the Mohammedans than it is among most of the Hindu castes. The underlyiiw 
idea that the Mohammedart is backward is based on the fact that he is at a dl^ 
advantage in competing with the Hindu for positions of higher importance; and 
this competition is not with the general body ot the Hindus, but with Brahmans 





















LITER AC V IN ENGLISH,—SUBSIDIARY TABLES- 


II9 


and a fetv olher of the hijgher castes. Among individual castes the Mohammedan 
Bohras with '?S'i per mille, possess the most literates, and others with high figures 
are Kayasths C349), Banias (279), Brahmans (267), Bidur (343), kasar 
Komti (319), Rangari (lit). Gurao (.98) and Sonar(161), Mos of the above 
castes have a comparatively high number of literate femides. Jt is however, 
curious that iJanias, Brahmans and Kayasths have declined m literacy during the 
decadfi;. It will be seen that the spread of literacy ts largely occupaiEO^p 
and a predominantly cultivating caste like the Ku^is of Berar has only 88 lite¬ 
rate males and 3 females per thousand. Amon^ the aborigines the Gonds wnh 
11 Utcrate males and i female per mtilc are typical^ and among the larger Hindu 
castes the Chamars are considerably the most illiterate. 

no. 84 males and 9 females pur 1 0,000 are literate in English over the province 
^ * as a whole. The highest proportion (173) is found 

LaM*cv ni Ewulssh Nagpur district which contains the seat of the 

administration, and in Jubbulpore (136), where the presence of Msh ttoopsjs 
reflected in the figures. 1 loshangaWd and Amraoti follow neat with about half 
the above numbers. The unusual!y high figures for males in the age penod 
t c— 2o ln the Sakii, Makrai, and Udaipur states is doubtless <}xplmned by the 
pFesence of schools in which English is taught. Among mdmdu^ c^tes, 
Kayasths and Bohras. with morn iTian 1 person in seven literate m 

Enciish come at the ton of the list, followed by Brahmans with about iwo-lbirds 
of ^tar'numbers, Banias, whu conduct their business usually m their own ‘‘TUS’J* 
age, come much lower in the scale of literacy in English thati they do 
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CHAPTER VIM.—LITERACY, 


« 

Subsidiary Table LI. — Literacy by age, Sex asm Locality. 
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Subsidiary Table III. —Literacy by Rblicion^ Sex and Locality. 
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chapter V1J[—literacy. 


SuBSiuiARY Table IV. —English Literacv by Age, Sex and-Locality. 
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<;imsiDiARv Table VIU—Number ok Imstitltjons and PuptLS, .according to ihe returns 
Subsidiary Department, in the Central Provinces and Berar 

(including Feudatory States). 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Language. 


120. The statistics of language are portrayed in Imperia)^ Table X, where they 
arc arranged according to the localities in which the main 
aErsuNcv tv swTiHics. languages are spoken. Information as regards minor 

languages, returned at the census is found in the appendbt to that Table, j he 
following Subsidiary Tables will be found at the end of this chapter: — * 

(i) The distribution of the lota) population by language. 

(Li) The distribution by language of the population of each district, and 


(ill) The comparison of caste and language Tables. 

The classification is based on Sir George Grierson's Scheme contained in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Rajasthani has for the first time at this census been 
shown as a separate group in accordance witli that scheme. 


1, The instructions in the Census Code required that the enumerator should 
A«;i,McrorT..iL*».sii^« enter in the schedule the language which each person 
TABti* used In his oivn homej infants of course being given the 

language of their parents or guardians. Dialects were not required, but as the 
enumerator was unable to distinguish between a dialect and a separate languagti, 
be was told to enter the local name of the language, and the necessary classifi' 
cation was done in the tabulation office with the aid of the tables in Sir George 
Griemon's Linguistic Survey. This was a new departure on the procedure of the 
preceding census, and led to no difficulties in practice. The returns may, 
therefore, be regarded as exceedingly accurate with respect 1o main languages, 
but the figures for dialects, which are not required for the purpose of the censu^ 
are incidental to the main statistics, and of much less practical value t for It is 
obvious ihai if the enumerator would in some cases write the name of the romn 
language such as Hindi, in others he would give the dialect, Chha^jsgarhi, 
which w'ould then be included in Hindi in the process of tabulation. The few 
Instances in which unknown dialects were returned were caused by the ignorance of 
the ermfuerator as to tht^ language spokcrij or by the substitution of jplaoo 
for language names. The correct languages were in all cases identified and the 
returns corrected. While the classlficationi of the main languages is probably 
very accurate, it is of couise impossible entirely to eradicate mistakes. A 
careless enumerator might be inclined to enter the language^ which was 
the medium of conversation rather than that spoken in the home if he was not 
familiar with the latter, a proceeding which would tend to decrease the number 
speaking minor languages ; again it is obvious that a local language will assimilate 
raanv of the words, and even the gram mar, of a neighbouring language to such an 
cittem that it is impossible to describe the resultant mixture as either one of the 
other. Thirdlv, there must be sometendenev fora Hindu enumerator to give the 
tribal or caste language to those tribes or castes such as Gonds which possess 
a separate language, even though particular itidividuals have ceased to speak that 
language. The general conclusion, however, is that the census figures attain 
a degree of accuracy which it is impossible to expect with regard to some ol the 
other facts returned. 
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tja. The principal vernaculars ot the Province are Hindi and Marathi, 
Trie FaiveirAL vmk*- spokcn respectively by 56 and 3 1 per cent, of the popula- 
cvLAs LAii{kt) 40 E*> (ion, Thcrc is little apparent change in these proportions 

during the decade; but 
in reality there is an 
increase of Hindi spea¬ 
kers owing to the fact 
that Rajasthani is now 
shown as a separate lang¬ 
uage, in accordance with 
Sir George Grierson’s 
classification, and that 
the dialect of Marwari, 
which has 68,000 
speakers, is no longer In¬ 
cluded in Hindi. The 
only^ other language 
which has a large 
number of speakers is 
Gondi, with a pro¬ 
portion of^ seven per 
cent. Hindi is the predo¬ 
minant language in the 
Nerbndda, Jubbulpore 
and Chhattisgarh divi¬ 
sions, in Balaghat dis¬ 
trict and the i^eudatory 
States, where it is found 
side by side with Gondi 
and other Dravidian tongues ; Marathi is the language of the cotton country of 
Berar, the Nagpur division except Balaghat, and small portions of neighbouring 
districts. Both languages are Aryan, and represent the stream of immigration 
of Aryan races — Hindi from the North, and Marathi from Bombay and tiin West. 
Hindi can with justice be called the Lingua Prance of th** province, in that a 
knowledge of it will enable the speaker to commumcate with the country people 
practically ei'Crywhere in the Marathi-speaking country, and even among, the 
aboriginal tribes speakinglbeir own language large numbers use Hindi for communi¬ 
cation with the outside world. On the other band a Marathi speaker will not be 
understood once he leaves the confines of the Maratba country. 
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PRINC[PAI. VERNACLfLAR DIALECTS K!?(D1 — CHHATTJSGARHI — 
URDU—RAJASTHAM AND MARATHI. 
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Baghdi aRd ChhaUisgarKi. The two former, however, are not lingtiis* 
ttcullT distinct, and have only been classed as separate dialects, as they are 
popularly recognised as separate forms of speech. The Awadhi'Bagbelt 
dialect is spoken in the districts of Mpndla and Jubbulpore and the state of 
Changbhakar. Chhattisgarhi. the other dialect, is spoken in the district of 
Balaghat, the three British distiicts of Clihattisgarn, the western sLites of 
Chhattisgarh and the states of Jashpur, Korea, Kanker, Saktl, Raigarh, Udaipur 

and Sarangarh. It must, howeTt-r, be kept in mind that, 
cnHATrt5«*Biit. attempt was made at the census to obtain a 

complete record of dialects, many persons actually speak that language w-ho 
are show'ii in the tables as Hindi speakers. In the parts of the coiintry bordering 
on Orissa the Chhattissarhi dialect, with a slight admixture of Oriya words, is 
known as Laria, and, where, as in the Sarangarh State, no speakers of Chhattis- 
garlu are returned, it is because the local term * Laria ’ has been employed, and 
the speakers have been included in the column for Hindi proper. 


154. The total number of Urdu speakers has been relumed at 35^,423 as 
against 392,485 at the preceding census: but here again 
*“*'■ there is littlescope for comparison of the figures, as there is 

considerable doubt as 10 what divides Urdu from Western Hindi. For 
example, in Chhindwara the Urdu speakers have increased from 303 to 7,189. 
while in Nimar there Is a fall from 15,382 to 3.39 c. No distinction can be 
based on the use of a separate script, particularly where so many arc found who 
cannot write. In the Bcrar divisions and the Marathi-speaking districLs of 
Nagpur the majority of Mohammedans I.ave been relumed as speaking Urdu 
and not Hindi, the proportion ot Urdu speakers m Bei'ar being 99 per cent of the 
Mohammedan population, and in Nagpur (excluding Balaghat) 98 percent. A simi- 
larlv high proportion is found in the Feudatory States, where the Mohammedans 
are mainly literate immigrants. In these areas the return of Urdu is preserved 
by the fact that the language spoken is definitely diatlnct from that of the 
majority of the population ; where, however, as in rest of the province, 
Mohammedans speak a language common to the Hindu population, this 
distinction naturally vanishes, and we find the L rdu sMakors few* in comparison 
to the Mohammedan population ; and it is probable that the majority of 
those so retumed are persons who employ the Urdu script, or have some recent 
connection by immigration with Northern India. 


125, Rajasthani IS classified by Sir George Grierson as a distinct language, 
but from the point of view of the census it is 

Rajaatuiimi. difficult to effect an accurate classification, as the term 

connoting the language, meaning as it does the speech of Rajasthan, was 
invented for the purpose of the lingui.stic survey, and is not in popular use. 
The dialects of Kajasfhani found in this province are Mamari, Nimari, and 

Banjari. Marwari, which numbers 68,428 speakers as against 73,941 the 

previous census, is of course the language imported by traders from the Raj- 

putana suites, and is quite distinct in the popular estimation from Hindi. The 
statistics of it are therefore accurate. It Is of course distributed all over the 
province wherever the Marwari trading community has settled. Nimari, which 
is really a form of the Malvi dialect, is reported almost exclusively from Nimar, 
Only 1,518 speakers are shown in the Central Provinces British districts, and U 
1$ clear that the majority have not been distinguished from the speakers of Hindi in 
that district. Banjari, speakers of which have declined from 109,828 to 96,127 
during the decade, was at the previous census shown as a gipsy dialect; it is, 
however, identical with Labhanl, and is in reality a dialect oT Rajasthani. It is 
spoken by the gipsy tribe of Banjaras, who with the spread of railway communN 
cation have forsaken their ancestral occupation of carriers and taken to a less 
nomadic life mainly in the Yeotmal and Akola districts and in Nimar. The 
language has not spread during the decade but there is little evidence of its 
dying out. 


1 26. Marathi of course ss the language ol Western India, and is the connecting 
link between this province and Bombay. It belongs to 
southern group of the Indo-Aiyati vernaculars. 
The number of its speakers was returned at 4,965,901 against 5,012,099 at the 
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preceding census. In Berar there has been a slight Increase corresponding; 
to the natural increase of the population, and the figures wo«;Id seem to suggest 
that Marathi has failed to maintain its ground against Hindi on the border-line 
area. In the non*Marathi speaking districts Hindi has continued to displace 
the mother tongue of the Maratha immigrants, except in Hilaspur, where* notic- 
able increase has occurred from 3*6^8 speakers to 11,668. T his increase may be 
due to the recording as Marathi of some dialect with an admixture of Marathi words. 


12: 


M:a,R4thi DrALict9k 
Halhi. 


Halbi Lhe only dialect of importance returned at the present census. 

Linguistically it is a mixture of Hindip Orlya and Marathi 
It b the language of the Halba iribe, although spoken 
by other tribes also. The interesting feature of it is that in Bastar State^ where 
k is Sargely spoken^ it Is cut oil from the Marathi-speaking country^ There is 
a very nolicabte increase in the Balbi speakers of that slate, boio 127^047 to 
160,806, The difference Is roughly equal to the natural increase of the popula¬ 
tion, and indicates that the dialect has spread ai the expense of the Other 
languages and dialects of the state. In the rest of the province It appears to be 
dying out ^ or rather is being absorbed in the Marai hi language;, from which In the 
course of time it will cease to be disiinguisbed. 


Oriiri Aritan 

OllVA. 


128. The only at her indigenous Indo-Aryan languages of the province of. 

any importance are Oily a and Bliili- Oriya is spoken 
on the eastern boundaries of the province in the 
Sarangarh, Raigarh and Bastar states and in the Raipur 

district, especially in the Khatiar zamindari, where it is lhe predommant speech. 
In view of the agitation for the concentration of the Oriya speaking people in 
one province the question of Its distribution has received some attention. The 
language has held its own without any appreciable increase during the decade. 
It has one important dialect, Bhatri, in Bastar State, which contains a considerable 
admixture of Halbi or Marathi. 

129, Gujarathi is the language of traders from Gu|arath, and like Marwari 

_ „ follows in the wake of trade. BhiJi is a dialect of it spoken 

Gujilkatiii AjfD Bi.ilt. Nimar, Its speakers have decreased from 

23,263 to 18,338. There are a few Bhils in Berar, some of whom speak^ a 
different language, also called Bhili, which is a dbicet of the Dravldian 
K ola mi. 





130. Gondi is a Dravldian language spoken by about 7 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. It is connected with the various languages of Southern 
'■ India of the same family, and like them has survived in 

the past owing to the full force of the .\rvan invasion of the north not being 
** felt. At the pre- 
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^eut census it is 
spoken by 1,177.031 
persons as against 
r,167,015 in ipti. 
It does not there¬ 
fore appear to be 
dying out, though 
the total number of 
Gonds {2,109.583) 
largely exceeds 
those who speak 
the tribal langii^age. 
Gonds, unlike many 
junjjie tribes, do not 
confine themselves 
eruirely to the more 
remote places, but 
are also found 
scattered in the open 
country,where they 
are much prized as 
agricultural labour¬ 
ers ; it is among 
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this class that the tribal language is no longer used. The districts where 
the language is most'spoken are Seoul, M and I a, Hoshangabad, Betul, Cbbindwara, 
all the districts of the Kagpur division, the two eastern districts of Berar, Drug 
and Bilaspur, while the state of Bastar has relumed no fewer than 301^687 
speakers, and there is an appreciable number in Ranker. In Bastar the 
language appears to have lost some ground to the Kaibi dialect of Marat hi, ana 
in Seoni there is an appreciable decrease corresponding to the fall in the total 
population ; but elsewhere the language has more than held Its own. 

13!. Three dialects have been returned, Koya, Parji, and Mari, almost entirely 

from the Bastar State. Par]!, however, is the only true 
ialectaw ojioi. dialect, with some affinity to Oriya, being spoken by the 

tribe of Parjas. Koya is a variant derived from Koi, the name which the Gonds 
give to themselves, and Mari is the language of the Maria Gonds. Neither, 
however, is sufficiently distinct from Condi proper to be classed as a separate 
dialect. 

132. Of the remaining Dravidian languages Telugu and Kurukh or Oraon are 
OririHt D»AVimA3i Ljiho* the most important. The former is found mainly in 

the south of the province, in Chanda, Yeotmal and 
Bastar Slate, on the borders of the Telugu country, fts speakers have decreased 
from 140,41310 115,786, Kurukh or Oraon is the speech of the Oraons in 
the Chhota Nagpur states, and is found mainly in Surguja, Jashpur and 

Raigarh. There has been a slight decrease in the number of those that speak it. 
Tamil is spoken by immigrants from Madras, mainly of the servant class, while 
another Dravidian tongue, Kolami, is spoken by the abori^nal tribe of that name 
in Teotmal and Wardha. 

133. The Munda or Kolarlan languages ate numericatly unimportant, but from 

the linguistic point of view they are the oldest in India, 
Mbmoa Ajib Gifw LAitD- and are the last trace of the pre-Dravidian population. 

They are represented by a number of small dialects 

spoken by tribes on the border of Orissa, to whose speech the term Kherwari 
has been given, and by the Korkus of Hoshangabad and Nimar, who form an 
isolated group. Unlike most oi her aboriginal iribes. the Korku speakers^ have 
decreased in number from 134,820 to 112,194. The inclusion of Banjari in 

Rajasthani has left very few speakers of Gipsy langui^es, and they number 

only 291. ... 

134. gc5 persons have been returned under this head, mainly 

^ , The Persians, as pointed out at last census, 

niik Amtic .ANouA<s;3. Afghans Of Balochi horse dealers, whose 

has wrongly been returned as Persian. 

135. English, with 13,269 speakers as against 11,307 at the last census, is 

„ ^ , na'turally the most common European tongue. The 

ON- 9IATIC ANovAats. ijidyde a fcw FrcncK , Gcrmans and Sw*edeSi Who 

are largely missionaries, and 230 Portuguese, who are probably servants from 
Goa, One gentleman in Nagpur returned his speech as Scotch. 

136. With the gradual opening up of communications in the province it would 
Tns D>s*iiA«tii«NT er naturally be'supposed that the tribal languages of 

Non-A avAN nr Aryan Lass* the aboriginal tribeS would tend lo disappear by degrees, 
*'^*‘®*’ but from the tabic in the margin it is clear that 

the process is a very slow one. 
The most important of these lang* 
uages, Gondi, actually shows an 
increase during the decade, while 
the decrease In the other languages 
is not large ; Bhili, Oraon or 
Kurukh, and Banjari have all 
decreased in ^ numbers during 
the decade. Owing to interchange 
of territory with Orissa, figures f^nr 
Kurukh and Kharia for 1901 arc 

_ not available, but the speakers of the 

other three languages have all substantially increased in the last 20 years. The 
tribal language.^ ate spoken in places where communications at;p very poor, and 
until the more backward parts of the province are developed it is unlikely that 
these languages will tend to disappear. 
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Subsidiary Table I.—Distribution df the total Population by Language. 
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Subsidiary Table I L—Distribution by Language of the Population of each 

District. 
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Subsidiary Table (11.—Comparison of Caste and Language Tables; 
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CHAPTER X, 


Infirmities. 

137, The lofornjation regarding mSmiitjes whic h was ^ked for at the present 

census is the same as that required at the five preced- 
rifexmck n cciisuses, vtJs., insanity, dcaf-mutism, blindness 

and leprosy. The statistics are set forth in Imperial Table XII, which shows the 
distribulioii of the afflicted in the first part by age and In the second part by locality ; 
while Table XII-A shows the infirmities by selected castes. 

Three subsidiary tables are appended to the chapter* Of these, 

TnWi;/shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the five fast censuses ; 

Table // shows the age distribution for each of the sexes of the infirmities; 

and 

7 bWe///shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of each age period and 
compares the number of infirm of each sex. 

138. Statistics regarding infirmities w*ere recorded in column 16 of the cen¬ 

sus schedules* The Instructions for so doing were, 

the accheacV or Tnt .. 

su^eritig from corrosive le^rosyf or deaf and dumb, piter the name of the 
infirmity in this cotumn" At the present census the enumerator was required 
to enter those who were totally deaf and dumb, but was not asked to enquire 
whether the infirmity was congenital. In other respects the instructions do not 
differ from those in force at the preceding census. _ Special gangs were employed 
in the tabidation offices to collate the information in the schedules, and wrong 
or doubtful entries which showed infirmities which w'ere not asked for, such as 
the lame, or indicated that the affliction was only partial, as in the case of the 
one-eyed, were eliminated. The question as to the ad visibility of utilising 
an untrained agency to collect statistics of ailments which may require the 
diag nosis of an expert, w'as discussed in the English Census Report of 1911, and 
the conclusion there reached w'as that the information so collected was 
bound to be unreliable. The arguments there set forth apply with even greater 
force to India, where the standard even of literacy among enumerators is 
often low, while the temptation to conceal an infirmity is greater. As, however, 
the statistics collected, imperfect though they are, supply the only information 
available concerning the prevalence of the infirmities tabulated, it has been decided 
to retain them* 

4 

139* The marginal table sets forth the number of persons suffering from 

each infirmity per million of the 
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population at each of the last five 
censuses* As was noticed at last 
census, there was a steady decline 
until 1901, and a distinct increase 
at the end of that decade. This 
has been followed by a further 
very marked increase at the 
present census, except in the case 
of leprosy, where the variation 
is not large. If we make the 
assumption, which is not neces- 
classificaiion do not vary largely from 
for some general cause to explain the 


sarily a true one, that errors of 
census to census, we must look 
phenomenon. One reason must undoubtedly be found in the influenza epidemic 

• f-if UP-kV-t r#- Vm-H-M n ^ I" n m 4'■-■..ri .■|i4k-a .n* nf Ilf A. u _f.1. t ** 


which, by attacking with great violence those in the prime of life, resulted in an 
unfavourable age-distribution, whereby there was left a larger proportion of the 
Infirm. It is, however, more probable that greater wei^t should be attached 
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to ihe fanuTC €owaion5 prevailing at llw time that the census » as taken, and 
that the variation is due to mneh mote accurate ciai^lication at the presem 
census, li IS one of the basic principles of famine adnnmslTaation m [ndia that 
it is better to provide w ork than charitv for those who can work, and the list of 
those entitled to gratuitous relief is stdiject to strict and recumng scrntmy. The 
demand for inclusion in the list is, however, msiSlent. and at such times the 
possession of an infirmity nuv therefore become a distinct asset. The cens^ 
schedules are prepared under the direct supen,ns:an of the village pitiwart, ^ho 
also prepares the lists of those to whom Government relief is given. I he 
consequence is that there is little chance at the l;me 

passing unrecorded. At the same time at the larger centimes the chanml% 
SisposSd finance free kitchens, which naturally attract the infirm m large 
and the record of the infirmities at these places is easier to make and therefore 
more complete. Viewed in this light the smaU increas^e of two per cent m the 
number of lepers probably marks a real diminution of the disease. 

fji sanity. 

lAo. The number of insane persons returned at the present census was 
^ 224 per million as against a proportion of 154 

OimuBUTiosf-MS V-ni*™*. million at the preceding census, an increase of 

about -vO per cent. The stalcmeiu in the margin compares the proportion 
** a i m other provinces and 


kAAP SHOWING 
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in England and Wales, 
The number of in¬ 
sane is very much 
greater in England and 
Wales, even though 
those there returned in 
the categories of the 
imbecile and feeble¬ 
minded, which to¬ 
gether amount to 
1,534 per million, 
are ' excluded; and it 
w’as suggested in 
the last census report 
that this is due partly 
to the greater com¬ 
plexity of life in Euro¬ 
pean countries and 
partly to the larger 
consumption of liquor 
by the working classes. 
Allowance must 

also be made for the 
fact that an insane 

is much more likelv to bo enumerated as such if he is the inhabitant of^ 

' - asylum. At the same ftme 

the fact that the proportion 
of insane is high In the dis¬ 
tricts of Manila and Bctul 
and in three out of the four 
Berar districts suggests that 
the use of intoxicants is cer¬ 
tainly a contTibuting cause of 
insar.ity, although the actual 
number retumed Is so small 
that no exact conclusions can 
safely be based on them. 
At the last census the 
Central Provinces and Berar 
contmned a smaller propor¬ 
tion of insane persons than 
any other province in India, 
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and the figures are still low, 
United Provinces. 

although they are now 
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CHAPTER X,—INFIRMITIES. 


141. 

Sii3C Ano 

pCr>«ii3t 9 f 


Irisaiiity is more prevalent among men than women, as is everywhere 
the case, but in statistics dealing with India an unknowti 

factor is the greater likelihood 
of concealment in the case 
of females, particularly those 
belonging to the higher 
castes. The proportion of 
insane females is high at the 
earlier child-bearing age- 
periods and towards the end 
of life. At these periods it 
approaches the proportion 
found prev-alcnt among men. 
The statistics for males show 
a considerable increase in the 
proportion of lunatics among 
those in the prime of life, 
a lesuh which may be due 
to the enfeebling effect of 
the influenjta epidemic, and 
to the distress caused by it. 
The variation by sex and age 
at the present and preceding 
census is illustrated in the 
diagram which is inset in the 
o'l* is-jhV ^4'4a 4Btsft SA'fa ovct tnargin* 



14^1. Bairagis contain the highest proportion of insane, thereby illustrating 

the common oriental idea that there is some connec- 
Cist* 4XU Rack. bettvcen the mentally afflicted and the votaries 

of God. All castes, such as Qanias, Brahmans and Sunars, w'hich may be 
expected to lead more complex lives, have a high proportion of insane, while 
the simple existence of the jungle tribes and the essentially cultivating castes is 
reflected in their comparative immunity. 
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suffering from this infirmity. The very 
great rise in the proportion of deaf-mutes 
must first be examined from a territorial 
point of Tidew. The largest increases are 
found in Berar, from 1,339 or by 

230 per cent, and in the Nagpur division, 

from 1,458 to 3,165, 
or by 370 per cent ^ 
and the probable in¬ 
ference is that the 
. stream of immigrants 

from the South due to 
the famine, which was 
/n ifw ’ exceptionally severe 

H i i[rhi3^ffi^ in the Hyderabad 

State, brought a num- 
ber of afflicted beg- 
lliKS? gars with it. The 

mstrict of Narsingh* 
ill! j'A . pur, with 145 m^es 

. and 106 females per 

J 00.000, has the 
Al t 6.1 . <» S highest proportion of 

111’ f“ j deaf-mutes, and it is 

y otS-YTi ^ i difficult to give any 

reason for this to 
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distjn^ish it frotn its simiUrly skiuited neighbours. It is closely followed by the 
four districts of Berat, and the rest of the cotton country. The most favoured 
localities are Chhattisgarh and the upland country of the Plateau division, and it 
would therefore appear that malaria cannot be considered a determining factor. 



age-distribution of the deaf¬ 
er sex in 1911 and 1921. In 
common with other coun¬ 
tries the infirmitv is more 
frequently found in males, 
and the considerable rise that 
has taken place has not 
appreciably altered the sex 
propoTtlon. The most strik¬ 
ing fact about the age-distri- 
butioii is that the proportion 
of old people afflicted has 
increased to an enormous 
extent; in the group 60 and 
over afflicted males have 
increased from 34 per hundred 
thousand to 224, and females 
from aa to iSo. Congenital 
deaf-mutes would naturally 
have a short expectatioii of 
life, and wc arc forced to the 
conclusion that the change In 
system, whereby the enume- 
ratot was asked to record 
those who were deaf and 
dumb without reference to the 
congenital nature of the infir¬ 
mity, has lead to the inclusion 
among deaf-mutes of a 
large number of old people 
who have become victims of 
the infirmity with increasing 
years; and It Is further proba¬ 
ble that many of those who 
have been returned in this 
category an; deaf, but not also 
dumb, At the same time there 
is an appreciable Increase in 
the earlier age periods when 
the infirmity would be unlikely 
to develop tn the ordinary 
course of nature, which 
indicates a real growth of tho 
deaf-mute population. 


Males 191 


143, The Bairagls, who are religious mendicants, naturally show a high propor- 

dnn of deaf-mutes, as in such a ease the ailment would 
AsTE A*& X s. be e.xploited, Dhimarei a caste of fishermen, are also 

high in the list, but Kewats, who follow the same profession, are very low dotvn. 
Other important castes particularly liable to this infirmity are Banias, Malis and 
Sunars, while the fact that Ivalars, In whose bands the liquor trade is largely found, 
are placed in the middle of the list would suggest that there is no correlaiion 
between the use of intoxicants and deaf-nmtism. Castes which appear to be less 
afflicted are jungle^dwcllers like the Gonds, Kols and Korkus, and Rajputs, and 
Chamars ; and, as far as any tendenev can be observed, it would appear to be in 
(he direction of an increase of the infirmity among the more sedentary section of 
the population. 


Blindness, 

146. Blindness is the most prevalent of the infirmities recorded at the cen¬ 
sus, and it is the one for which there is the least likelihood of error though the 
statistics are stiff somewhat vitiated by the inclusion of the i or one-eyed or of 
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blind persons has increas¬ 
ed during the decade 
from 33,1 38 > or 2,066 
per million, to 40,836, or 
2,555 Aiillion, cind 
the province with the 
exception of the Punjab 
occtipies the most 
unfavourable position in 
India, while the infirmity 
is far more prevalent 
than in the United 
Kingdom, In British 
itemtorv the infirmity b 
most prevalent in the 
Chhattisgarh and Ner* 
budda valley divisions, 
articularly in the wheat- 
rowing districts of 
loshangabad and Nar- 
iiinghpur, and is least in 
evidence in the Plateau 
States extraordinarily high figures and large increases 

_ — are reported from 

Kawardha and Chhul- 
k ha dan, probably owing 
to the temporary exodus 
of a large portion 
of the able-bodied 
in search of work 
to industrial centr'^ 
while the tneidettee is 
very low in the 
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Surguj^ and Baatar, 


Agi A'iip Ses, 


iij. Blindness is a disease of the a^ed, and one tindooUed cause of the 

spread of the infirmity is the less favourable age-dis¬ 
tribution of the population, the pmportioin of those who 

are 50 years of age or over 
being 117,917 per million in 
J921, as against 111,157 in 
1911. In Subsidiary Table 11 
a tendency is noticeable for 
the proportion of blind per¬ 
sons in the earlier stage of 
life to decrease, which is 
another illustration of the 
same proposition ; for if there 
are fewer young people, fewer 
of them will be blind. In 
addition to tins, there is 
a very considerable increase 
in the proportion of old 
persons who are blind, which 
is not apparent in the case 
of those in the earlier periods 
of life. In fact, congenital 
blindness would appear not 
to have increased at all 
during the decade. Another 
striking feature of the statis¬ 
tics is the increase of the 
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proportion of blind women to blind men. During childhood^ when the male 
sex is more often blind, there is little change, but the age at which the number 
of blind females exceeds the number of males has advanced by five years, 
and in nearly alt subsequent age-periods there is a substantial increase in the 
proportion of females. To sum up, the population has grown older, the propor¬ 
tion of blind persons among the aged larger, and the preponderance of blind 
females over males more accentuated. 

148, It is generally accepted tliai the glare of the sun, the dust of the dry 
CiosfSQP Bt-ispusi*. weather and the smoke of the cooking fire are the chief 

causes of blindness in India. The sore eyes of the 
children are a matter of common observation, and the remedies adopted are often 
not such as would commend themselves to the scientific. During the decade the 
number of operations for cataract has increased from 7,900 to 10,586, but any 
scientific care of the eyes, such as the pro\'ision of spectacles to correct defects 
of vision, is almost entirely confined to towns and cities. 


149. .^s in the case of deaf*mutism, the most afflicted of the castes 
c*«* ‘hat of the reiyous mendicant Bairagis. 

tne ohiis a'so have a high proportion, but other 
jungle tribes such as the Gonds and Korkus, are more fortunate, while the 
Oraons, a primitive tribe of Jasbpur State, many of whom have embraced 
Christianity, are the least a^tcted. The high proportion among Tetis may bo 
connected with their traditional occupation. The cultivating classes are 
generally well off, the Rajputs bong particularly favoured in this respect. 

Leprasj. 


MAP SHOWING 

THE D STRlBUtPQti OViEPtRS 

t« c.p.ateE.rrAR. 





150. During the 
decade the numDer of 
lepers increased from 
7,307, or 46 per 
100,000, toSjOa^oT 
50 per 100,000. The 
increase is probably 
not a real one, owing 
to the prevalence 
of famine, as has been 
expl^ncd earlier in 
the chapter. It is 
probable also that 
a number of cases 
of leucodcrma are 
included in the cate¬ 
gory of leprosv, as 
tile Hindi woref for 
both maladies is the 
same. There are 
very considerable 
variations in the distri- 
nmioti of the leper 
population, and Chhattisgarh has much the largest 
proportion, followed by the cotton districts ; the north 
of the province and the Chhota Nagpur States 
are comparatively immune. The ^ble which 
is inset in the margin shows that compared with 
the rest of India leprosy is very prevalent in 
this province. InChhattisgarhthe explanation 
is probably to be found in the Uusanitaty con¬ 
ditions of life and the lack of precautions taken 
10 isolate the disca^; although the a p pearance 
of t he disease excites some loathing, there is no 
such segregation as is made familiar by the 
Bible story of the ten lepers. Indeed in some 
parts so iillle regard is paid to the disease that the writer has seen the sale 
of grain in shops being conducted by lepers without protest. 
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Act AKD Stx. 


Except among cWldren, leprosy is a disease more prevalenUmong males 
than females, there bang about 3 men so afflicted 
to ever)' 2 women. The largest number of lepers Is 


DiB^ram sfiowing the aamber of (cp«ra per 105,000 
persons of r)rc.)i soe period. 
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found among persons 
in the age-period 
30—45, but If the 
proportion of lepers 
to persons of a given 
age is taken, the 
period 55—60 con¬ 
tains the largest 
percentage of afflicted 
persons. As the 
disease is one which 
ultimately generally 
attacks some ydtal 
part, and so proves 
fatal, it would appear 
that it is continually 
claiming new victims 
by spread of the 
contagion, and the 
influence of heredity 
must he compara¬ 
tively unimportant. 


IC2. In the leper asylums, of which 8 exist in this province, 5 in Chhatti^arh, 
one in Mandla, one in Nandgaon State and 01^ m Berar, 
Lsrift Ai¥t,i]H», found that treatment bv injection may effect a cure 

if the dbease is attacked in the incipient stages, and cfcldren allowed to rer^ 
with infected parents without in many cases contracting the dise^. The extent 
to which heredity weakens resistance to contagious infection, however, cannot 
be discussed on the statistics available. 

The castes which shovr the highest percentage oflepers are nearly all 
ones which are found mainly m Berar and the cotton 
Cmti Atin Ram. districts, such as the Maratnas, Mails, Kunbis, Dnan- 
gars and Mehras or Mahars, ' Watermen, such as Kewats, Dhimars and 
Dhobis, also stand high in the list, and it is to be hoped that m this case 
afflicted persons are precluded from following the traditional occupation of 
their caste. In Chhattisgarh there is no caste which has such a high propomon, 
hut ihc Chamars, whose percentage is not much above the provincial av^ge, 
supply a large number of victims owing to the size of the caste. Lepros)' being 
a dis 4 sela^ly associated with dirt, the higher ca^es, such as the Brahmans, 
Banias and Kayasths, are naturally less liable to the ^disease. 






































































































CHAPTER X. 

SuBsmiARV Table 1.—Number Ai'FiJcrBD feb 100,000 01- the Population at each of the last five Censuses. 
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SuBsiDtARY Table IL—DisramuTiON op the Infirm bv age per 10,006 of each sex 
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Subsidiary Table HL—Number afflicted per 100,000 persons op each age period, 

AND NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MaLES, 
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to STATIfTlCf. 


The statistical inlofriiation regarding the numbers and disirtbuiion of 
the castes, tribes and races found In this province is con¬ 
tained in Imperial Table XIIT. In addition to this, 
statistics dealing with selected castes are found in Tables IX (educ3tioii)| XII-A 
(in6rmities)t XlV (civil condition by age} and XXI A and B (occupation!. In 
Subsidiary Table 1 appended to this chapter castes are classified according to 
their hereditary occupation, whlltj Subsidiary Table ,11 shoips the numencal 
variation in certain castes and tribes since 1901. 


155, It is not intended to embody in a census report the interesting informa- 

_ tion that has been collected concerning the customs 

and origin ot ibe various castes in this province. Lhe 
subject has been exhaustively treated by Mr. Russell in his ‘'Tribesand Castes of 
the Central Provinces" published in 1916, and It will be many years before these 
volumes arc out of dare. Indeed, it was moved In the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly that caste information should be excluded from the scope of the 
census enquiry on the ground that its inclusion merely tended to perpetuate 
the existence of an undesirable system, The answer to this Is that the record 
of what actually is in existence is in no way responsible for its cnniinuancc, and 
that the proper funciion of the census is to describe things as they are ; further 
any method of numbering the people which did not take into account such an 
important factor in the life of the people as the caste system must fail to present 
a true picture. Many of the questions in which caste plays an imporiant part, such 
as civil condition, literacy and occupation, are discussed irt the appropriate 
chapters, and the discussion will here be mainly confined to the growth of the 
population from the point of view of Its division Into caste. ' 

156. The caste system is In a continual slate of flux, and the formation of 

„ new sub-castes or even castes Is a matter of common 

occurrence. Many of the new sub-castes are of an extra¬ 
ordinarily ephemeral character, such as the Dhobis who wash clothes for 
Europeans in Nagpur, or the members of a caste conference w-ho agree to carry 
out the decision of that conference, as regards some question of social reform. 
The preparation of a complete record, therefore, even If confined to the enumera¬ 
tion of sub-castes w'ould be a task of bewildering magnitude; in accordance, 
therefore, with the accepted practice of the Indian census, no account is taken 
of sub-castes. Two exceptions have, however, been made in the case of Rajputs 
and Banias, on the ground ihat these titles are not true caste names. The 
former are the traditional Hindu fighting men, and the true castes are the various 
"septs" ■ the latter term Is occupational, and denotes the profession of shop-keep¬ 
ing, so that a record is kept of niles such as Agarwala, Mabesri, etc., which are 
the real caste names of this section of the population. Even after the elimination 
of sub-castes, a vast variety of castes, both large and small, is found, and it has 
therefore been decided to reduce the number concerning which separate informa¬ 
tion is labulated. in accordance with this decision, Those castes have been 
omitted which do not comprise i per cent of the papulation unless they possess 
for any reason particular importance. 

137. The duty of the enumerator was to record in the census schedules the 
Tec vfTifoo Airp Kon or Statement a$ to caste, tribe or race given by the person 

^ THiipgviiT. ^ enumerated. It is obvious, however, that in praciice a 
certain amount of discretion must be left to the enumerator as to the information 
which he collects, lo the first place, he must reject terms which are not in 
reality statements of caste at all. Some of the most common variiinis of caste 
names arc fiardesii (foreigner) and Manvari (inhabitant of Marwar), and 
occupational terms, such as /tuAitti (doctor), sAiiatt (hunter) and psAt (priest). 



ACCURACY OP THE RECORD. 


H 5 


Again. It IS by no means uncommon for the members of a caste to pass resolutions 
to the effect that they belong to a higher division ol society. The most common 
claim IS for recognition as a Brahman or a Rajput. U is here that the task of 
the enumerator is the most difRcult.. He will, whatever instructions are given him, 
naturally reject such claims as are on the face of them absurd, and the most 
that can be expected of htm 13 that be will enter the claim as made by the 
mdividua] if It has something of reason in it. There arc for instance manv cases 
in which the fact of recognition as a Rajput differs according to the locality - and 
It happens that cotitmuoui efforts at recognition will in the course of time be 
rew'ardcd with success. In doubtful cases the enumerator will be swayed bv his 
personal prejudice, or by the position and influence of the claimant. * The 
position of the enumerator in this respect does not differ Very greatly from that 
of the Provinctal Superinlender.t of Census Operations. Ii ts natural that the 
censtu record should be regarded as documentary evidence of caste precedence 
and the Superintendent is often called upon to adjudicate cn cliinis of this 
nature, which may be divided into tivo classes. The first consisls of a number of 
applications from admitted numbrrs of a ca^te protesting against the inclusion 
of unrecogmsed comraimitles in that c.aste. An application from the Kshatriya 
rovincial Sabha stating that certain sub-castes of Rajputs do not belong to that 
body, and a similar protest from the .A mg Jo-Indian comtiiunitv against the 
mclusiot) of Indian Christians may be cited. The second class consists of a 
number of claimants for admission into the fold of Brahmans or Rajputs, which 
^ need not be specificaily mentioned Some attempt was made bv means of local 
enquirjMo discover whether certain castes were separate castes, or whether 
they sh>uld be included as Rajput septs but in .most instances the answer was 
given that the instructions to the enumerator required him to enter in the census 
schedule the information supplied to him by individuals. In practice, therefore, 
communities have not been described as Brahmans unless their members 
described themselves as such at the time of enumeration. It must conseuuemly 
be pointed out that the census tables, even if it were posai: le to isolate the 
entries concerning ii\jJi«duals, cannot be taken as having any evidential value on 
which claims to caste precedence can be adjudicated 

158. The Central Provinces and Berar report of 1911 contains an interesting 
Tiic .tccunACY or vHi account of the difficulties which militate against an 

Rffcoau. accurate record of castes. The actual process of 

enumer.-ition is a comparatively simple one, for in a country like India it is in the 
vast majority of instances as easy to record a man's caste as his name. Some 
indication has already been given of the difHcuIttes with which the enumerator 
contends, and it may be stated witii some confidence that the percentage of error 
in cDiimeration Is so small as to be negligible. In ihe tabulation offices, however, 
owing to the multiplicity of castes, the similarity of many of the caste-names* 
the fact that the same castes have different names in different localities, and the 
desire of the slip-writers to attain a high outturn of work, strict supervision is 
necessary to ensure accuracy, Tlie" difficulty of securing the correct eJassi- 
ffcation of castes which have a variety of names has been largely met by the 
compilation of the informaiion on this subject which is the legacy of preci.'dincr 
censuses; and any unusual name which cannot be jdentilled by this means is 
generally to be found in Mr. Russell's exhaustive book, .At the present census 
the number of castes entered in Table XIIf has been reduced from 38410 igui 
to 328 ; it follows that, with the reduction of the number of castes dealt with and 
the ejcelusion of the less numerous ones, the majoritv of the errors of clasiificalSon 
will be eliminated m the process of combining the smaller castes into the category 
of " others.’* While, there fore .’some errors may have been introduced the 
confusion of caste-names, a number of Instances of which are given in the 1911 
report, their number cannot be sufficiently large to justify the charge that the 
statistics as presented are seriously inaccurate. 

159. In 1901 castes were classified according to their social precedence 
vr the procedure of 189. was again 

adopted, according to which the iraditional occupation of 
the caste formed the basis of classification. This procedure hasag-iin been 
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CHAPTER XL—CASTE, 


adopted at the present census, but oiring to iKe reduction in the number of 
castes tabulated figures for certain unimportant groups are not now available. 
The groups have, however, been numbered as in 1911 in order to facilitate 
comparisons. There are now 31 main occupational groups, of which 4, including 
those not otherwise classified, have more than a million adherents, while the 
numbers in 14 others exceed too,000. The largest group is that of the 
forest and hill tribes with 3,262,000 members, of whom no fewer than a,2 JO,C 56 o, 
or 6^ per cent, are Gonds, The cultivating castes, of whom the most numerous 
are the Kunbi and the Malt, occupy the second place with a total of 2,85 O,wj 0, 
and the weavers come third with 1,810,000. or about u percent of the total 
population. In this group the Mahars, who number 1,171,000, are the most 
Knportant. Graziers and dairymen occupy I lie next place with a total that is now 
]us: short of a million, while leather-workers, oil-pressers, landowners and priests 
and devotees in the above order each contribute between 500,000 and 900,000 
to the population of the province. In the succeeding paragraphs the compo¬ 
sition and numerical strength of the various groups will now be examined in 
detail in the order of their classification. 
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160. The principal land-holding caste is that of the Rajputs, who number 
ckoof I. 456,000 as against 441,000^ in 1911. The 

UKD iioLaiM. increase is probably a nominal one, due to 

mdtviduals who during the decade claim to have entered the Rajput fold; and to 

this cause may be attributed ihe increase - 
from 102,000 to 191,000 among those who 
have returned themselves as Rajputs with¬ 
out specifying the sept to which they 
belong, r^umerical details of the Rajput 
septs are to be found in Imperial Table XIII, 
The opportunity may, however, be taken to 
disclaim any authority to decide whether 
the members of the septs so tabulated are 
Rajputs Of not. The right to this denomination was challenged in the case 
of certain septs by the Provincial Kshatriya Sabha. and enquiry was made 
from the districts in which they were mostly found as to whether they were 
locally recognised as Rajputs or*not. The replies received were most confilcling, 
as the fact of recognition varied from locality to locality, k was, therefore, 
decided to include the septs that were tabulated at the previous census, but 
to accept no responsibility for the statement made at the lime of enumeration 
that they were Rajputs. The table in the margin shows the strength 

of the most important septs 
of Rajputs as returned at 
the present census. Owing, 
hawrever,’ to the fact that 
at the time of enumeration 
the sept was sometimes omit¬ 
ted, [he number shown 
again.st each sept is below 
the actuitl figure. The 
most numerous sept is' that 
of the Panwars, which Is an 
important cul ivating and 
land-holding community in 
the Seoni, Bhandara and 
Balaghat districts. Their 
numbers show little variation 
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during the decade. The Raghuh:msis come next in numerical importance, but they 
arc- ot mixed descent, and are not universally recognised as Rajputs, with whom 
they do not intermarri'. They are Found mostly in the Nerbudda Valley Division. 
There are also some Raghuhanst Gujars who may perhaps be confused with the 
Rajputs in the census returns. Jadams, -A ho are found almost exclusively in the 
Hoshangabad district, number 15,000. They are considered now practically a 
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separate caste. Chauhans are the only other sept whose reported numbers 
exceed jo^ooq, and they arc found m the north of the province. Those returned 
in the Chhattisgarh Division are probably a separate caste of village watchmen 
of impure descent, but with some claim to Rajput blood. The other important 
caste of land-holders is that of the Maraihas, who show an extraordinary 
increase from 6t,ooo in 1901 to 94.000 in 1911 and again to ao6,000 at the 
present census. The term Maratha, however, is really a territorial name denot'- 
ing an inhabitant of Maharastra, and the increase is at the expense of the Kunbis 
of Bcrar, commonly known as Maratha Kunbis, whose caste organbations have 
recently been active in asserting their claim lo the more valued title of Maratha. 
Marat has, of course, are found predominantly in Berar and the adjoining 
districts, 

161. The second group is that of the cultivators, w'ho number 2,851,000 
Gfcuf Mo. n. present census. The most 

Cviny.wi»u (iscludixo otovciK* oy numerous are the Kunbis of the Maratha 
OTs«Ai. piower*). Plain Division with a total of 1.35,3,000, 

The Kurmis of the Central Provinces, of whom there are 302,000, like the Kunbis 

i>f Berar have a functional name and are 
the traditional tillers of the soil. The 
Malis and Kachhis are tilso important 
cultivating castes of whom Mr. Kussell 
says: ” J he distinction between the 

Kachhis and Mails of the Hindustani dis¬ 
tricts is that the former grow regular 
irrigated crops while the latter confine 
their operations to vegetables and flower 
gardens ; whereas the Mali or Marar of 
the Maratha country is both a cultivator 
and a gardener.’' The Malis number 
522,000 persons, and the Kachhis 116,000. 
.Another important cultivating caste is that 
of the Lodhis, numbering 396,000, They 
are found mainly in the north of the prov¬ 
ince, and are said to have originally 
migraud from T.udhiana in the Punjab, 
whence they take their name. Other 
. castes of cultivators are less Important, but 

the Barms, of whom there are 54,000, may be mentioned as the traditional 
growers and sellers of betd-leaves ; ihL-v reside chiefly in the Maratha 
plain coujilry and the Saugor and jubbulpore districts. The Bhoyars, who 
number 63.000 mainly in the Chhindwara and Betui districts, are of interest in 
that they are only found in the Central Provinces, and are a caste which at 
one time had claims to be recognised as Rajpuis Which they now no longer 
possess. The Manas, who number 48.000, or two per cent less than in igti, 
area caste of Dra vidian origin belonging to the Chanda district, whence a 
Small number have spread to neighbouring districts ; they are said to have been 
the ancient rulers in those parts before they wc,'re dispossessed by the Goods. 
Kirars. with 44.0M persons, are a cultivating class of the Nerbudda Valley 
Division, who claim to be bastard Rajputs. Agbarias and Koltas both belong 
to the eastern parts, of the province bordering on the Orly a country. The 
former are said to be immigrants from Agra, and form a very self-contained 
community, as they claim that it 13 wrong to utilise any article they have not 
made or grown themselves, except iron and salt. They have decreased by 
S per cent during the decade. Koltas are the Oriya cultivaimg class 
corresponding to the Kurmis and Kunbis of the Hindi and Marathi parts of 
the country. A decrease of 45 per cent in their number is probably due to 
the fact that in Raipur and BiJaspur they returned iheir caste as Uriya. Kohlis, 
who number 24,761. or 3 per cent less than in igti, are the only other culti¬ 
vating caste with more than ao.ooo adherents. They belong to the Wainganga 
valley, and can claim to have left their distinctive mark on the country, as they 
constructed most of the tanks for which that area is famous. 
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163. The castes enumerated under thb head number only 1 1.000 persons. 
Gttou? Ro, 111 The greater portion of the (alwuring popu- 

lation, however. Is returned under the head 
of hilt tribes, or of castes such as Mahars, who have the traditional occupation of 

weaving ti'htch is the actual occupation 
of a comparatively small portion of their 
numbers. The castes in the category of 
labourers only represent those who have 
no particular occupation of their own. 
The most numerous caste in this group 
is that oi the Ghastas, who now number 
'jS.ooo, or 13 per cent less than m 1911, 
They are found maioly In the Chhattisgarh 
and Chhota Nagpnr Divisions. As their 
are frequently cutters of grass, and are someiimes 
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name Implies, they 
known as sais or grooms 
district, number 10,000. 
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The Majhwars, who come mainly from Bilaspur 
They arc a smalt mixed tribe nhich apparently 
originated from the Goods, Mundas and Kawars. They were also found in 
the Sarangarh and Udaipur states in 1911, hut appear at the present census 
to have been enumerated under another name. Nom- of the other castes in this 
group contain more than 10,000 members, or have more than local importance. 
The large decrease shown against them in the decade indicates the difEeulty 
of obtaining accurate figures for small and little known castes; a difficulty 
which is jjarticularly apparent in the case of the Matas, a low Telugu caste 
found m^nly in the cot ton‘growing country, vfhere their name is easily confused 
wUh that of the more numerous Mails. 

163. This is the largest caste group, containing 3,263,000 individuals against 
Gtovr No. tv. 3,689,000 in 1911. Included in this total 

Fo»m AN© SILL ffiDH. individuats bi-longing to the 

Munda or Kobrian tribes, which are dfalt whh in the following paragraph. The 

tribes in this group include the true inhabl* 
tants of forest and hill areas as well as a 
large number of persons who now live in the 
more open country, and form the ordinary 
labouring population. The most important 
tribe is that of t he Goods, in which z, 110,000 
persons are included, amounting to about 
two‘thirds of the total stren^h of the 
group and mote than one-eighth of the 
population of the province. Their numbers 
have declined from 2,334,000 or by 10 
per cent since tgti, but as the jungle 
tribes always suffer heavily in times of 
stress and owing to their proliBcness make 
a quick recovery afterwards, it must not be 
thought that they are declining In numeri¬ 
cal strength. The number indeed is 
, greater than at the 1901 census imme¬ 

diately after the great famine, and is about the same as in 1891. The Gonds were 
dominant race in this pan of India, aud the name Gondwana, 
which IS sometimes giveti to portions of the province, is derived from 
them, They have been gradually pushed back from the more open 
parts gt the country by the Aryan invasions, but are Still iu considerable force 
ra the more inaccessible tracts, and a number of Gond Ruling Chiefs and 
Zamindars still preserve something of ihe ancient dominion of their tribe. They 
are found all ovct the province, and form more than half the population of 
the Mandla distnct; they are also numerous in the other Plateau districts, Chanda, 
Jubbidpore Bhandara, Balaghat, the districts of the Chbattisgarb division 
and most of the Feudatory States. Many of the other castes tabulated in this 
group are offshoots from the Gond stock such as the Pardhans, Kolams, 
Dhanwars, Bhunjias and a number ol olhi-r small tribes which have not been 
separately tabulated at this census. T^e Pardhans are an inferior branch 
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of tlie Gonds, whose occupation is to ^ct as priests and minstrels of that tribcj 
and they were at one time the gcneaiogists and ministers of the ancient Gond 
Icings. They now number gdjOOO, a decrease of i j per cent during the decade, 
but much of vhe decrease comes from ibe Mandia district, where they may 
have been returned as Gonris proper. The Kolams are a tribe numbering 
24,000 persons found almost entirely in the Yeoimal district of Berar, and 
are usually considered tube akin to iheGonds. and rpeak a language of their 
own called Kolami, which has much in common with Gondij they ore ty 
occupation mainly cultivators and labourers. The OhanW'ars are a primitive 
tribe of about 17,000'persons lis'Tng in the Znmind.iris of the Bilaspur district 
and the ntighbouring [tcudaLory Stiites. Their name is derivtd from Dhanuhar, 
w'hich means bowman, and ihc bulk of the tribe have untd recently been 
accustomed to obtain thtir livelihood by honking with bows and arrows. 
are probably a mixed tribe akin both to ihe Gonds and Kavrars. The Bhunjias 
are a small Dravidian tribe, with some connection with Gtmds and Hatbas, 
residing in the Khariar and Blndra-Nawagarh Zamindaris of the Ratpiir 
district. The Kawars, who number 222,000 persons, are a primitive tribe living 
mainly in the hills of the Chhattisgarh districts north of the Mahanadi and 
in the Feudatory States of I he Chhota Nagpur Division. Their numbers have 
decreased by 3 per cent since tgit. Eight of the Zamindars in the Bilaspur 
district belong to this tribe, and they consider that their traditional occupation 
is that ol soldiers. At the present day they are mainly labourers and culti¬ 
vators. It IS probable that they belmg to the Dravidian family. Halbas 
are a irib*.* having their nrigin in the Bastar and Katikcr states and the ad¬ 
joining portions of tlie Raipur and Drug districts: (hey have spread westwards, 
and about 17,000 are found In the Bhandara district and smaller numbers m 
other portions of the Maratha Plain division. Their total strength at the 
present-census is I op,000, an increase of 9 per cent in the census.^ They 
have a separate dialect called llalbi, which is spoken extensively in the 
Bastar state. In origin they arc thought to be the offspring of irregular unions 
betivccn the Oriya Rajas and their retainers and the women of the household, 
and at the present day they are mostly small cultivators and tenants. The 
Oraons or Kuiukhs are a DravidUn tribe numbering 74,ot^, mostly m the 
jashpur and Surguja Stales. Many of them embraced Christianity wior to the 
census of igi 1, and are thus excluded from the tribal statistics. The Andhs, 
who number 53,000, are a low cultharing caste in Berar. They are probably 
a non-Aryan tribe of immigrants from the south, but their 'origin is obscure, 
and they are rapidly becoming hlndulsed by association with thiir neighbours. 
Bharias or Bhumias. of whom there are 52,000, mainly come from the Jub- 
bulpore district, but are found in small numbers elsewhere. They have Increased 
by 2 per cent in the decade. They are a Dravidian tribe, probably derived from 
the Bhar tribe which was once dominant in the Eastern part of the United 
Provinces, but now relegated to the degrading office of swineherds, Blnjhwars, 
who number 36,000, are an offshoot of the Baigas, of whom there are 28.000. 
The former are, however, the more important community , and contain several 
of the Zamindars in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts. The same distinction 
may be said to exist between their two tribes as between the Raj-Gonds and 
Gonds, the former of whom consist of the land-owning classes, and may have 
some admixture of Rajput blood owing to the abduction of Rajput women, in 
less set lied times. The Saigas have the hereditary occupation of priests to 
many of the neighbouring tribes in the Chhattisgarh Division. The Bhlls 
are an indigenous non-Aryan tribe, whose true home is the hilly country of the 
lower Satpura range, where they were at one time the rulers. In the Central 
Provinces they are found in the N imar district, and are scattered over Berar. They 
number 25,000 or 11 percent less than in 1911, Kolis number 41,000 and 
have incre^ed by 14 per cent in the decade. They are akin to the Bhils, 
and were at one time the guardians of the passes from the north into Berar. 
Their distribution is much the same as that of the Bhils. but they have spread 
more into the Maratha Plain country. 

164. The most important of the remaining tribes in this group belong to the 
Munda or Kolarian family, and represent the pre-Dravidian inhabitants of India. 
Their centre is to the cast of the province in Orissa, but a number of them 
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are Found within the confines of the province. The principal tribe in this 
famify is that of the Kola, which supplies the name of the family ; 96,593 Kols 
were enumerated at .the present census, or 17 per cent more than in rqi 1. The 
increase is due to the demand for their labour, and they are in particular request 
in the matiganese mines. They are accustomed to move about in search of 
work, and hence they are scattered alJ over the province, but large numbers 
are found in the Jubbulporc district, owing to the proximity of Rewah State, 
from which they have cmi^ated, The Korkus, of w'hom there are 140,440, 
are of interest ethnoiogicaftyi as their habitation in the Satpura and Mahadeo 
Hills is separated by a considerable distance from that of the rest of the Kolarian 
family, They still live together as a tribe, and few have descended from the 
hitts IntQ I he more open country. The Sawaras are a Kolarian tribe numbering 
74,050 persons, of which one branch is now hiund in the Saugor and O.inion 
districts, and the other in Bilaspur and Raipur. This peculiar dtstrihution is 
probably due to the fact that they were once the dominant tribe in the Kolarian 
family, and were correspondingly widespread. The Korivas, who number 20,472, 
are confined almost entirely to the plateau of the Chhota Nagpur States of 
Surguja and Jashpur, but a decrease of 40 per cent in their numbers in the 
decade may perhaps be due t i confusion wirn some other tribe, or to emigraiion 
consequent on a rebellion wtiich occurred in the decade in Surguja State, The 
number of Nagasias. the only other Mundi iribu, is 14,792, a figure approxi- 
maiing to that of the 1901 census. It is clear that the SQn figure of 44,0x1 
was incorreci and due to misclassification. The tribe is found chiefly in Jashpur 
State. 


165. The graziers and dairymen are an important 
Gmbf Hf>, V. strength of 970,o<x), 

C»uii« caste is that of the 

adherents, or 18 per cent less than in 1911 
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with a total 
he most numerous 
Ahirs with 603,000 
The decrease In iheir number is 
due largely to their tendency lo disintegra¬ 
tion and to the formation of separate 
castes, They are found distributed all 
over the province, but are less numerous 
in the Marat ha Plain country, where their 
place is taken by the Gowarls. Their 
occupation is pre-eminently the care of 
cattle and the sale of milk, The Gowarls 
are the herdsmen or grazier caste of the 
Marat ha country, and correspond to the 
Ah irs of the rest of the province. Their 
numbers are practically stationary at 
156,000, of whom 114,000 come from Rmrantl 30.000 from the Nagpur Division. 
Dhangars, numbering 97,000 or 1 per cent more than in 1911, are a Marat ha 
casir of shepherds and blanket-weavers found mainly in the Maratha Plain and 
in Nlmar. They deal exclusively In sheep and goats, and are to a certain extent 
nomadic, as they may be seen wandering to the most suitable pasture-lands in 
the hot weather.^ At such times their flocks are much In request for purposes 
of manure. Gujars In this province are mainly immigfants from Gwalior and 
are found chiefly in the Nlmar and Hoshangabad districts. They were originally 
a nomadic tribe, but have settled down as good cultivators, whose connection 
with their iraditional occupation is now shown by the number and excellence of 
the cattle they keep. They have decreased by a per cent and now number 
55,000. Like the Dhangars., the Gadarlas are shepherds, not cowherds, and 
they are found scattered over the province except in the Maratha Plain, They 
now number 36,00*1, but have decreased by to per cent since 1911, The 
Hatgars, of whom there are 12.000, are a branch of the Dhangars mainly found 
in the Pusad iaiitk of Yeoimal, and the Golars are the shepherd class of the 
Telugu country, of whom thy same number are found in the south of the 
province. 
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growers of water-ouis. TKe three castes are not really distinct, but Dhimars are 

most numernus in the Marat ha country, 
IC<-ihars in the north of the province and 
Kewats in Chhaitisgarh, The n^mes are 
sometimes iRterchatiEeable, and each caste 
is found all over the province. At the 
present census, Dhimars number 262,000, 
Kewats 175,000 and Kahars 21,000. 
KtMiVats have increased by 3 per cent 
Kahars are fewer by S and 10 per cent 

si5s of vagnint hunters, of which the Pardhis 
alone have •'uiy numerical importance* 
They are found m small numbers all over 
They combine the occupation of the capture 
of birds and smalt E^hie with that of petty 
thieving, which is a common characieristic 
of va-;rants all over the world. As may be 
supposed, tbeir presence is not welcomed 
in the villages in which they make a short 
soioum. A section of them, known as the 
Chita Pardhis, is well known for the 
manner in which its members utilise the hunting leopard for catching deer. 

16S. The membership of this ^oup is 543,000, and by far tbe most 
Gioiii^ No. VIII. important caste is that of the Brahmans, 

pRitfn iisstt number 457,000 or 5 9 per cent of 

the total population. Their Importance, however, is out of all . proportion to 

their numbers, owing to their high caste, 
and the fact that they occupy most of the 
positions which call for a higher standard 
of intelligence. No less thaif 74 per cent 
of Government servants above the menial 
cLtss are said to be Prahmms. At the 
time of the census a nuniber of castes 
always assert their claim to lecngnitton as 
Brahmans, but it Is probable, in view 
of the predominance of Brahman enumera* 
tors, that lew obiain this privilege who are'not strictly entitled to it, and that the 
door is closed against accretions to the caste much rhore strictly than in the 
case of Rajputs. Tht' Increase of 3 per cent during the decade therefore 
probably is a fair indcK of tb<; natural increase of population. Sub-castes and 
divisions of Brahiuans are very numerous, but thev arc not tabulated in the 
census returns. In addition to his practical monopoly of clerical and administra¬ 
tive appoimments, the Brahman Is found in every walk of life. A large number 
follows thb traditional occupation of the caste, and there are manv religious 
mendicants. The life of a beggar, indeed, is regarded as a meritorious one in 
the case of a Brahman, and no stigma attaches to what t-ljsewhere is an 
occupation held in little esteem. In view of their habits and occupation 
Brahmans are of course found distributed all over tlf^ province, and are. 
proportionately more numerous in the more developed parts of the country. 
The other cas’ts tabulated in this group at the present census are almost 
exclusively religious mendicant5, and they are therefore found all over the 
province. Gosaiiis number 40.000 or 6 per cent less than In 1911. They are 
the religious mendicants of the Sivite sect, frnni whom a caste has now' 
developed. Bairagis are a caste similarly formed from tbe religious mendicants 
of the Vjshnuuc sect. Their numbers have decreased by 9 per cent during the 
decade, and now amount to 35,000. Jangams, who number about 3,500, are 
a Sivite order of rvandering religii^us mendicants, who are the priests and g^itrus 
of the Sivite sect of Lingayats, They are found mostly in the Maratha country. 
Fakirs are a class of Mohammedan beggars whose numbers have decreased in, 
ten years by J 5 per cent to S,ooo, 
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169. At the present census the Bhats, whn are the caste of hards and 
ciiovr Noi. X AMD xr. genealogists, have jlecreased by 31 per cent 

Ba«« askowoem. 2o,ooo, The decrease is fairly uniform 
over the province, and there is no reason to suppose that the figures are 

inaccurate, Bhat is not strictly a caste 
name, and many castes have their own 
Bhats, A Bhat's standing therefore often 
depends on that of the caste with which 
he IS associated. In his function as 
genealogist be was the sole recorder of 
births and mnrnages and, if hts evidence 
could be accepted with confidence, would provide an excellent substitute for a 
system of registration of births and marriages. The other caste in this group, 
that of the Joshi or astrologer, is numerically unimportani and has riot been 
tabulated at this census. 
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170, Kayasths are an important caste of writers and village account' 

tants which now ranks little below the 
Brahmans, though at one time occupying a 
much lower position in the social scale. Their numbers are 34,ono or a per 

cent more than in 1911,and,as theirocenpa* 
tion requires, are found all over the pro* 
vince. The other important caste in this 
group, that of Bidurs, consists of il’egitimate 
descendants of Brahn:ians in the Maratha 
country, whose numbers have decreased 
by 15 per cent during the decade. 
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171. Of the castes tabulated under this group at the census of 1911, 

the only one of numerical importance is 
that of the Mangs, who have increased 
by 1 per cent during the decade. The 
Mangs are an impure caste, 75 per cent of whom come from Btrar, and the 

majority of the remainder from the Nagpur 
division. They be^t drums at village festi¬ 
vals, castrate cattle, and also make brooms 
and mats of date palm and keep leeches 
for blood-letting, tome of them are 
village watchmen, and ihcir women act as 
mid wives. A sub-division known a.^i 
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Mang garoris are usually professional criminals. 


173. 319,000 persons have been recorded in this group, cf whom no 

GMtir No. XIV. fewer than 205,000 are Banias, who have 

Taatibu PEDtARs. ^ increased by 3 percent since 1911. The 

term Ban'ia is really an occupational word meaning a merchant, not a caste-name 

and the various true castes included as 
Banias have been separately tabulated as 
sub-castes. The figures of those sub¬ 
castes are given in the marginal table, 
and the very considerable decrease since 
1911 indicates that in many instances the 
more detailed informal ion as to sub-caste 
was not coliected by the enuTut raiors 
The most numerous group is that of the Agarwals, supposed to be the 
highest and most important sub'division of the Banias. They are found mainly in 
jubbulpore and Nagpur, and are said to be immigrants from the Punjab, The 
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Mabesris arc mostly found in the Maratha country and the neighbouring 

Central fVovtnces districts. Their original 
home was in Sikanir, though they derive 
their name from an ancient town on the 
Nerbudda not hr from Indore. They 
include some of the richest traders in the 
province. The name Marwari indicates 
those Banias who have come from M^war, 
and is not a real caste name at all. 
Parwars are mostly Jains of the D gam* 
bari sect, and are famous for the beauti« 
fui temples they build. Like the Marwaris; 
the Oswals are immigrants from Marwar. 
and derive thdr name from a town of 
the name of Osnagar in that country, 
T bey are the most important ttading 
class in Rajputana^ and their importance among the Banias of the Central 
Provinces is greater than their number would indicate, The Gahois-are imtni" 
grants from Bundelkhand, and are found in the adjoining Central Provinces 
districts of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbut^re and Narsinghpur, Less than 5,000 
persons have been returned under the Other Bania sub-castes. Komtis are a 
Madras caste of traders who correspond to the Banias; they have been tabu¬ 
lated only for the Chanda and Yeotmal districts in which the majority of them 
are found. They number 9,000 or tg per cent less than in 1911. Bohras have 
increased in number by 14 per cent during the decade and now number nearly 
6,000 persons. They are a caste of Mohammedan traders from Gujarat, and are 
found m most districts of the province. The Bohras in this province arc all 
Shias, and form the majority of the Shia community. 
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1^3, The membership of this group numbers (69,000, of whom nearly 
Glow No, XV, three-quarters are Banjaras, who have 

IV PACK AKiHALi. decrroscd by 9 per cent during the decade. 

They are found in greatest numbers in the Berar districts. At one time they mono¬ 
polised the carrying trade of the central parts 
of India, and were in particular demand to 
supply the necessary transport for armies. 
Owing to (he development of cnmniunica- 
tions by rail, they have to a large extent lost 
their traditional occupation and have settled 
down as cultivators. Their women are 
easily recognised by their pictures;que 
clothing and the long sticks on their heads around which they fasten their hair*. 
Wanjans, who are found mostly in Berar, took to cultivation sooner than the 
Banjaras, with w'hom they severed their connection, and now fotm a separate caste, 

174, Najs and Mhalis are not really distinct castes, the laurr term 

being the Marathi equivalent for a barber. 
Nais arc found all over the province and 
have increased in number by 7 per cent 
to i6o,ooo during the decade, Mhalis 
now number 23,000, ,or 43 per cent more 
than in 19(1, but it is probable that they 
have been confused with the Malas or 
Mollis either at the present or the previous 
census. 
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The Dhobis, or washermen, as their name implies, are a functional 

caste. Th^ numbers shoir no change 
during the decade. In spite of his occu¬ 
pation which brings him into clofc contact 
with many of the population, the Dhobi is 
considered to be impure and not to be 
touched by the higher castes. Ohobis 
are found distributed all over the pro¬ 
vince. 
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176. TKis important group contains 1,810,000 persons, oi whom (j 171,000, 
Gioirr No. xviti. OF nearly two thirds, are Mahars, a srnall 

\Veawbm,uiidbm AKB DVBtB. jficrease durir^g the intercensal period. 

Mahars are found predominantly In the Marat ha plain count ry, ai^d m smaller 

numbers In the Betul and Chhindwara dls-> 
tricts and in the Basiar state. They are 
one of the untnuchable casies, but in Berar 
they hold a very poiverful position in the 
village communitv. In most villages a 
number of Mahar families called 'SBatandar 
Maharsholda hereditary position which 
they defend with much zeal. Their func¬ 
tions inchide the reitioval of dead animals, 
the weighing of grain, the sanitation of the 
village, assistance at funeraU.and help to the 
paiei or headman of the village in ihe govern¬ 
ment work of collecting revenue, sending 
messages and keeping the public peace, Foi these duties they were formerly 
remunerated by a grain cess on cultivaied land which was paid to them at the time 
of harvest. This has rectntly been changed to a regular cash cess assessed on 
the bnd revtrnue. Thus although they occupy a position of considerable social 
degradation, few villages can exist without thrir services, and if, as sometim^ 
happens, they have a quarrel with the village headman, it is by no means certain 
which party will prove the victor. The caste supplies a good deal of the 
general labour, agricultural or otherwise, In (he Maratha Plain divistoti, and onjy 
a comparatively small proportion of them are weavers. Much of the work in 
the big spuming and weaving mills is, however, done by them. Pankas are a 
Dravidian caste of weavers and labourers found chiefly In the Mandla district 
and Chhattisgarh. They also sometimes work, as village watchmen. They 
number 207,0001, but have decreased by 4 prt cent since 19*^' Koshtis number 
1^.1,000, a dt-crease of 2 per cent during the decade j they are a Tetugu and 
Maratha weaving class, but occupy a somewhat higher social position than other 
castes of similar habits. Their fitsndard occunatiqn is the w'eaving of the fine 
silk-bordered clothes which are worn by well-to-do persons in the Maratha 
country, but the competition of the milb has hit them hard, and, as the 
demand for ihelr prt^ucts varies with the character of the season, they 
are among the first to show distress in times of agricultural depression. The 
Gaiidas arc an impure caste belonging to the Uriya country. and in this 
province are found almost exclusively in Chhattisgarh' They number 145,000, 
or 5 per cent less than in rgt«. They are connected with the Pankas, but have 
now become a separate caste. They act as village watchmen, weavers of coarse 
cloth and musicians. The Kori is the weaving caste of Northern India and is 
found mainly in the north of the province. The caste is of low standing, but is 
not impure. Its numbers have decrea.sed by 4 per cent since i'. ii, and now 
stand at 38,000. Katias are an occupational caste of cotton spinners and 
village watchmen belonging to the Satpura districts and the Nerbudda valley, 
They now number 38,000 or 8 per cent hss than in ipii. Bahnas, who are 
mostly Mohammedans, are.the occupational caste of cotton cleaners, but hand 
cleaning cannot compete with the cotton gins, and many of them have taken to 
other occupations arid have returned themselves at the census as ordinary 
Mohammedarvs. This accounts for a dec rrase in their nutnber of 29 percent 
during the decade to 34.000, Rangaris or Chhipas are a Hindu caste of dyers 
found mainly in the Maratha country. Tht ir social pt.siriou is higher than that 
of the weavers. 1 hey are found mainly in the Maratha districts. Their num¬ 
bers h,ive decreased by II percent during the decade and are now 15,000. 
Sails, who number ro,ooo, are an offshoot of the Koshiis of Telugu origin, 

Darjis number 51,000 and Wave decreased by 1 per cent in 10 years. 

They are, as may be expected from their 
occupation, found all over the province. 
Their caste position is just below that of 
the culiivating classes. J'he com¬ 
paratively small number of tailors is due to 
the fact that the bulk of the clothes worn 
by tbe population b woven, not sewn. 
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178. Barhais arc the traditional caste oF carpenters and wood^workers, and 
Gxou* N(r. XX. are found ail over the province, though 

CAtPiHTnt. jfj numbers in Chhatlisgarh, 

In the country they mend ploughs and other wooden implements of agri¬ 
culture, and are generally paid by a grain 
cess; but in the towns they do a higher 
class of work, for which they are remuner¬ 
ated in the ordinary manner. In social 
position they rank with the higher culti¬ 
vators, They number 97,000, or 11 per 
cent less than in 1911, 
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179, Only 6,000 persons are enumerated in this group, and these are the 

Takaris, who really are stone-grinders. 
They have decreased by 10 per cent during 
the decade. Mosr of the work of masonry 
is done by the Beldars, who will be found 
in group XXXIII. 
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iSo. The Kumhars are the traditional potters of the East, and are found dis- 
Gsottt'Na XXir. ^ibuted al| over the proiince. They have 

P*"^*** increased in numbers by u^per cent during 

the decade. The caste ranks with village menials, just above the impure castes. 

Originally they may have been village 
servants paid by a cess, hut they now sell 
their wares in the open market, and 
produce very efficient pots at an extra¬ 
ordinarily low price. Some Kumhars also 
add to their earnings by breeding pigs for 
sacrificial purposes. 
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181. Lohars number 174,000 or 4 per cent less than in igii.' They are 
Group No. XXIV. the traditional caste blacksmiths, and in 

BucRttHiTDi. ^ the country often combine the ivork of a 

carpenter with their own, and are paid by a cess, like the village menials with whom 

ihey rank socially. In the towns, owing to 
the rapid expansion of the milling and 
factory industries, ilieir services are in 
much demand, and ttiey cam high wages. 
The Agarias, a small Dmvrdian tribe which 
IS an offshoot of the Goods, are pro¬ 
fessional iron smelters. The apparent 
decrease of 6t per cent in their numbers is 
due to the fact that at the present census they have only been tabulated in the 
Bitaspur district and Surguja State, where they are mostly found. They may 
also have been confused with ifie Agharias. 
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182. There are 129,000 Sunars, or 2 per cent more than in 1911. distributed 
CRour Mo. XXV. all over the province. Owing to the sacred- 

Go« ARO simR ness of the precious metals, Stmars 

occupy a high social standing, which is, in the opinion of some, above that of the 

higher cultivating castes. Their wealth 
and the nature of their occupation has 
raised them considerably in the social scale; 
they were at one time menbis in the 
Marat ha village, A sub-caste, railed the 
.Audhias, which makes ornaments of brass 
and copper, however, is. not held in such 
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high esteem. 
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183- Kasars are a caste of workers m metaJ and bra^ found mainly In ibe 
crouv Ko. XXVI. Chhindwara, Hoshangabad, Bhandara, 

BtASi AKP Copfi* iHiiut. Seoni, Bctui, Ba'agbal ana Manola 

distncts. They have decreased by 36 per cent during the decade to 15,000 

persons. They are a respectable caste 
ranking next to the Sunars among urban 
workmen. At one time the bell-metal 
Industry of Mandia was famous for the 
articles of excellent craftmanshlp which 
Tvere produced, but it has now declined 
considerably in importance. 
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184. 


Telis are a numerous and well distributed caste numbering 890,000, or 
q™. »c. xxviti. W" «»> I"-™ >h»" i" > 9 *' V 


Oil PreiKrt. 


most numerous m 


__ ... , the^ Chhattisgarh 

Division. Thev rank low In the caste hierarchy among the village menial clps^ 

Their traditional occupation is that ol on- 
pressing, but many of them have taken to 
agriculture. A sub-division of the caste 
calls itself Rathor. a'nd now owns no 
connection with the Tells,^ but claims to be 
Rajputs owing to the similar name of the 
famous Rajput sect. This claim is not 
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accepted by the Rajputs. 

tS? Kalars are the caste in whose hands the greater portion of the traffic in 
G*c«.r Kv, XXIX, liquor lies. They number 189,^, and 

Too»t DiAwiiM AKC DiiTJLLrt*. (lavc dccrcased by 3 per cent in ten yeare. 

Thev are fairly evenly distributed over the province, but are roost numerous in 

the Nagpur Division. Socially the caste 
is held m much the same esteem as the 
Telis, and they have acquired a certain 
amount of unpopularity recently' owing^ to 
the campaign against the use of intoxicating 
liquor. 
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186. The Charaars, who number 883,000 or a per cent less than in t9i 

/ifrArtp XXXI.. the tanners of Northern India. They are 


' DOS,000 or 2 per CCllL mail 

GMvr No XXXI. the tanners of Northem India. They are 

LtATPi* found ^1^11 over thc: proviiic 6 , but are 

narticularlv numerous in the Chhattisgarh districts, where no less than 553,000 

” ' __of them arc found. In this area the)- form 

the bulk of the tenant and labouring classes; 
many of them ate Kabirpanthis and Sat- 
nantis by teli^on^ und lire not on the best 
of terms with their Hindu neighbours. 
The occupaiion of curing and Unmng 
hides has been entirely eschewed by the 
Satnami Cbaroars; hot the caste as a 
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vhole oc^cupics a T ,, demand for their labour among the coal and 

manganese mines of ^ jVt the time of the census there had 

to leave their homes m , Chamars from Chhattisgarh to the labour 

to^^thrESt^^anZit is probable 1 hat there was actually_an Increase in 
centres to the ^ Sh-caste of Chamars who m Berar consider 

their numbers. _ , Madgjs are the Telugu workers in leather who 

themselves ® ^3^' of the Central Provinces; 8.000 of them, or 9 per 

MM srihan In .9n^ are found In thu Ynotmai and Chaodu district adjoamg 
[he Telugu country. 












































basket—earth-village watchmen. 
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187, Basors number 44,000, or 1 7 percent less than in ign. They _ 
CKour Kp. xxxu. found in the largest numbers m the 

Bamit AND Mat itfAMRa. Jubbulpore division, but have re^esenta* 

tives everywhere, except in some of the smaller Feudatory States. hej are 
^ ^ makers of bamboo baskets and mats, and 

derive their names from the vernacular 
word for the bamboo. They are generally 
considered an impure caste, and are required 
to live apart from the other inhabitants of 
their village. 
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i88. The term Beldar is an occupational one, and is applied to a number of 
Gmow No XXXIII. groups of morc or less diverse 

Eanth. Sai.t. we., Woiic(!»s ano QuAtuita. mssons or nawics. build the 

earthen embankments of tanks and fields, carry lime and bricks in former 

times refined salt. The majority of Beldars 
are probably derived from the non-Aryan 
tribes, but their s6eial disiinclion varies in 
differenr places. The Raj-bcldars in the 
north of the province, who are purely 
reasons, are held in high esteem, while the 
Waddars, who are mostly found in Bcrar 
and are sometimes Included among the 
Beldars, are by srime considered to belong to the untouchables, and are frequently 
professional criminals. Beldars have decreased by 16 and Waddars by 23 per 
cent during the decade. 
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i8p. Chadars are a small caste of village watchmen and weavers found 
c«©up nd. XXXV. in the jubbutpore, Saugor, Danioh, and 

ViuAfli Waichiun and utKiAts, Nafsinghpur districts. They number 26,000 

or 8 per cent less than In toil. SocialTy they are held in low esteerti, but 

owing to their cleanly habits they rank 
above the untouchables. Dahayats num¬ 
ber ! 1,000 and K hangars To,ooo. The 
former are really a sub-caste of the latter. 
They came originally from Bundelkhand, 
and were formerly ot criminal tendencies, 
but have now settled down to the more 
respectable occupation of village watch¬ 
men and labourers. They are not an 
Impure caste, but rank low in the social 
scale. Palks are an Urlya caste with the traditional occupation of fimt soldiers, 
and are now employed as retainers and watchmen. They number only a.txio, or 
less than 41 per cent of their number in 1911, They are found m this province 
only in the Raipur district. 
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iQo The sweeper castes of Mehtar, Bhangl, Hari, Dorn and Lalbegis are 
Gno«t m xxxvt. in reality identical, but only those describing 

SunirtHi. themselves as Doms have been enumerated 




52 per cent on the figures oi 1911 iiiere* 
fore a nominal one. They are of course 
an impure caste, occupying the lowest 
rank In the social ladder. The number 
of sweepers is inadequate for the needs of 
the province, and in the larger tcjwns they 
have been able to increase their earnings by 
corobinalioa, and, in vlewoftlie f^ntial nature of the duties the], perform it is 
probable that before long they will be able to place a scarcity value on their 

services- 
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166,000 persons have been included in this group, against 590,000 m 
gmup Na XXXVII. iQH* '^he increase is due to the fact 

that a number of small tribes of insufficient, 
importance at the present census for separate tabulation have been included. 

In addition to the castes, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Farsis are found in this 
group, and a discussion as to their dis¬ 
tribution will be found in the chapter 
on religion. The map in the margin, however, shows the numerical distribu- 

lion of the European 
and Anglo-Indian 
community. They 
are found in greatest 
numbers in military 
and railway centres. 
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untouchable castes are given in the groups 
to which they belong, but in view of the 
social problem connected with them it is 
place. They are_ therefore tabulated in 
the margin. Owing to the omission of 
minor castes, the number of untouchables 
greater than that actually shown. 


is _ 

but even so, in spite of the teaching of 
Mr, Gandhi, there are no less than 19 per 
cent of the population of the province 
whose touch is pollution to their fellow 
man. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 .—Castes classified according to their Traditional 

Occupations. 


Group and c&fta. 


1 

Group ind qiitOi 

SlrcEifith. 

OOD'* 

Croap and 'i:ait£+ 

< 


Omitted. 

omitted. 



omitied. 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

i 


**■ 

t&?«0 

X. Geaeolo^ats [tj 

i-“ 1 

JU 

XXIV, Blackiinitb.i (it) 

SJ" 

i 79 

I, LRadholders (41) 


66* 

AH cavtea 

- 

JO ; 

La hair 

mm 

J74 

btititbi 


ud 

Xn. Wdten (3) 



Othan 

i.i 

4 

Rajpat 

... 

45 d 

-lilH 

54 




It. Cnitinton (178) 

iM 

i,$5l 

KayaiiH 

Othen 

Pi-P 

: 

XXV. Geld and SilTCmiiiiBia 18) 

tMi* 

(laolddlos gtowm o( ip«»l 

pradacti}i 


Xti[. Muaiciau. Sina^M, 

94 

SUTEHT 

PHI 1 

lip 

Bifii 

... 

54 

Dnncera. bdimicn 

and 





Bhojar 

Kichhi 

ii+ 

mm 

6t 

116 

J«Kgtara{S). 



XXVI. Brus and CoppeT- 


Ktror 

♦ S’ 

44 

Marti* 

li- 

S 4 

■mitlii (I), 



Xolta 

Kanbi 

mm 

9 d 




AIL caitet 

rm 

<5 

Kami 

ap- 


XIV. Traders and Pcdlan (14}. 

Up 




Lodhl 

rnwm 1 

ano ' 

Bania 

Othen 


»s 

14 




Mall 

Mana 

%it ^ 

5 “ 

4S 

tkH 

xxvill. Oil-Pretaera m 

H h 


Otbcra 

■a 

m 




Tdl 

„ 

ggo 

m LAboDren{4) 

M 

7 * 

XV, CarTiem by Pacle-aflliiyili; 





GIm 3 U 

Olbert 

mkm 

3 ® 

35 

m 



XXIX. Toddy Drawera 

and 

/yp 


* Banjara^ 

iffi 

lai 

DiatilJeif (i^. 






Waojiri 

a-kh 

4 S 

Kaltr 


! 169 

JV, F«e*t Mid Hill Trilw (ao(L 




4. h 

Aidh 

nmm 

53 

XVl. Barbem (t2) 

ITB. 





filitrii or Bhumia 

BiojbPa r 


Sa 

3 ^ 

MhaU 


13 

XXXl Leaiber Workcra (SdD 


Gbnd! 


a.ilQ 

X ai 

aaa 

1*0 

Chainjir 



Halha 


109 





Kiwar 

Kol 


ail 

9 ? 

XVII- Waabemicn (II) 

m+ 

i06 

Others 

..+ 

*3 

KolE 

* 4 - 

4I 



i66 




Korku 


14 a 

Dhobr 

i+ 




Konra 

t^AEvl tin n 

** 

at 




XXXIl Basket iud 

Mat 

44 

t flSUiFH M 

^fxKuia 


i3 

XVnt. Waapm, Cnidm 

and 

I,6m 

Makers (3). 



Oraoa 


74 

Dyers tnj). 



BaSoE 



Sawarm or Sftoar 

Otbiin 

p* 

74 

taj 

Bibdfi 

+» 

34 

**- 

44 



Ganda 

Ki^tia 


"i 

XXXin. Eartii, Salt, 



V- Gruim and Daimaen i6i) - 

P76 

Kori 

M4 


etc. 

3 s 



1 KuvhtJ 

+ M 

■S* 

Workers and QauTim (a). 


Ahhr 

H. 

duj 

Mebra cf Mlhir 






tlhangat 

Ml 

97 

Panka 


206 

AH elites 



Gidaria 

+ 14 


OtheiP 


] ^ 

i... 

5 * 

Gowvi 

#«- 








Gupif 

<r.. 

35 

XIX. Tannrm (J) 






OtTartl 

+ M 

ap 


1 








XXXV^ Village Watebraed and 

49 

vr Fi^^bonnosu Bnatineit 
Polki-bearcn {2p}. 

ud 

4 S^ 

Daijl 


5 t 

Men la U i j). 

AH ca^s 


I- 

49 

Dhinitr 

... 


XX Carpenters (d) 






Kewat 


■75 






Others 


9 J 

Barhai 


f? 

XXXVL Sweeptfi 

.11 

5 

VII- SimtEis and Powltr* 

(t) 

11 




All wiea 


S 

All cutea 

- 

tl 

XXL Masons 


d 




VllL Prieati and Derttees 

(341 

J 4 J 

AIL cut«s 


d 

XXXVIL Other* (lep) 


1' 

/. 74 J 

Brahman 

*" 

55 

457 

XXIL Pottera (8) 

M. 

fji 

Christian 

.... 

.! js 

Oofik 

Olbert 


40 

11 

Kumhtr 


I^E 

Othen 

1 .. 

j tims 


^’art 


Cx>.—In bftclicti tht 37 ireIiaBo ihn praporttani »cr milk the tbe wat iocs. 

J^L—oSine m the Teductkin Tn tbe Iiamb«f 4if citskfl taboUiwi it Ihk ceariUi bfofiri tar Bfrou^s ISi Xf* XXlTi. XXVlIt 

' ^ XXX and XXXIV the luf cental ate net 
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Subsidiary Table IT—Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1901. 









PfACESTACf OF VAJtiaTtOlir 

S«rui1 




(OCR njiiTTlDJ. 

|MC»t4u&E (+ f, oicjinui t-J. 

No. 

CaatOp Tfibc or Riv». 













fOXt. n 

19° 

1911—1921. 

1901—E911. 

1991—1941, 

1 

3 

^ 1 

4 


6 

7 

8 

E 

AJtir 



S03 

730 

638 

-16 

+ 16 

- 30 

A 

Aiidh 



53 


43 

He 

* 39 

+ 30 

3 



04H 

34 


9i 

- ^ 

+ 1*9 

+ OS 

4 

Btiriifi 


1. 

35 

38 

3^ 

^ 9 

+ 19 

+ 9 

5 

Bima 

fi-i 

... 

ao5 

1S9 

Ifij 

+ 3 

+ 9 

+ ij 

$ ' 

BflinjFra 

Ark 


133 

136 

jf}6 

- 9 

4 aS 

+ ]6 

7 

Eaiai 

-** 

VO. 

54 

59 ' 


e- 10 

+ 5 

- 4 

a 

BaiHh" . 

lAI 

**■ 


109 

90 

— [| 

+ II 

- 1 

a 

Sus^rf 

wr 

■paa 

44 

53 

43 

- 17 

+ 33 

# a 

10 

BIufSa iBIiemb} 

■li< 


5^ 

5* 

34 

+ a 

+ 50 

+3P9 

11 


i-F* 

tm 


59 

47 

+ 7 

+ s6 

34 

si 1 

Blujbwiiir 

.M 

•- ■ 

3fi 

59 

38 

- 39 

* 5S 

^ 5- 

t3 

Brail miiiL 



III 

446 

4^4 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+ 8 

14 

ChEmar 

*m¥ 

... 

go4 . 

753 

- s 

+ 30 

^ 17 

15 

Darjt 


ii 

Sr 

51 

46 

^ e 

+ 6 

4 6 


Dhan^ar 

Dhiaiar 


- 

97 

X' 

94 

*50 

^ 1 

- 8 

* j 

* 14 

+ J 
+ 5 

\l 

pbbbi 

wmi 

--- 

x«6 

105 1 

14® 

«-■ 

* J0 

+ 17 


Ga4wia 

mM^ 

we. 

36 

40 

33 

- to 

4 Bl 

+ 9 

Sio 

Ganlil 



M5 

1£9 ) 

135 

" 5 

+ 99 

+ e6 

SI 

GhuLata 



38 

43 

3a 

- J3 

+ 34 

+ 19 

9S 

Gond 


--Wr 

J,tie , 

3*334 

IpOO® 

- ro 

^ ^3 1 

+ 6 

*4 

32 

Gouin 

Mir 

... 

4& 

4a 

3a 

- 6 

+ 11 

* 5 

Goers rt 

■FPT 


1 

158 

e-SB 

4-. t 1 

+ 55 1 

+ 51 

Gttjsr 


e.. 

: 55 1 


50 


4 12 

+ EQ 

30 

Nalba 

M-’ 

fa h 

10 ^ ' 

tea 


4- 9 

+ 11 

4 *T 

Kachhi 

H-k 


]e 6 

tso 

100 

- 3 

+ 13 

* 9 

U 

Kslkr 



189 

1^5 

165 

1 - 3 

+ 18 

+ tf 

3a 

KalTMT 

ri-t-a 

t-la 

sai 

390 

ITS 


+ 39 

# Ss 

Ki^a 

Vi 

Hi 


4t 

33 

- 8 

, + aS 

4 19 

51 

3a 

33 

ICajuth 

Ml! 


34 

34 

30 

+ 9 

+ 13 

i 13 

Kwi 


* S1-*| 

<75 

jCb 

140 

+ 3 

+ at 

4 31 

Kktai 


-44'V 

44 

4a 

43 

- 8 

+ H 

+ S 

Kot 



97 

S3 

«4 

+ 17 

+ 30 

+ 5* 

34 

35 

KoU 

mid 


1 41 

30 

3S 

+ E4 

+ *9 

+ 48 

36 

37 

38 

i Kolta 

__j 

» fiaa 

ao 

30 

30 

^ 45 


- 4^ 

KotI 

taitf 

M- • 

3S 

40 1 

35 

4 

+ 14 

+ 9 

Karkq 


Hr 

14a 

15* 

lao 

™ 8 

+ a? 

+ *7 

Korara 


•iM' 

SI 

34 

S0 

- 4® 

+ 31 

“ n 

39 

40 

Ko9hti (CT Koilita) 

- 

- 

*5* 


154 

- t j 

+ 14 

4 13 

41 

47 

KnTTihsr 


♦ ^ 

ESt 

1*9 

103 

^ a 

+ 16 

+ 17 

Ranb^ 



i.»53 

*8357 

lp3^ 

1 276 

- 8 1 

+ 6 

- * 

ftsrmi 


Ha r 

3Ckf 

3<^3 

»« 

+ 9 

* +9 

*3 

U6H 


1^ 

m 

314 

aj7 ; 

— £■ " 

+ 13 

+ 7 

44 

45 

Lobal 


H-Hi 

m 

iSa 


- 4 

+ sa 

+ 17 

48 

MaJi 


dm 


, 504 

49* 

- 7 

+ 15 

- M 

Maiia 

-■WA 



1 

40 

— 3 

+ 33 

i- » 

47 

A& 

Manif 

Miiatlal 

... 

fH4 

84 

906 

84 

94 

te 

61 

+ 1 
+ tao 

1 ■ + 29 

+ 54 

+ 33 

+ 33i 

4P 

Mahra (Mihar) 


kM^ 

147* 

UI05 

905 


+ 3J 

+ il 

5^ 

sa 

Uha]\ 

♦ tf 


29 

37 

34 

+ 4fl 

* 9 

- 3S 

S^awEa 


a^j 

IS 

H4 

17 

1 - 67 

*159 

— 13 

Ni* 

mt4 

HH 

160 

i49 

13* 

+ 7 

+ 14 

-t aa 

53 


mm 

Wfl 

1 74 

110 

80 

— 11 

+ 38 

- 14 

34 

SS 

Patilfm 

m¥* 

"■ 

3a6 

*»S 

16B 

* 4 

+ a8 

+ SJ 

5« 

si 

PardbtP 


. -0- 

9^ 

119 


« 19 

+ *5 

+ 9 

Rajput 

... 

a.pa 

4S«^ 

441 

38* 

+ 3 

+ 16 

+ 40 

^wara (SsQtir) 

Il-P 


74 

74 

50 

... 

+ a® 

+ s8 


Suuf 

m- 

•M 

120 

137 

lie 

+ fl 

+ 4 

P 6 

Tati 

M* 

PM 


80$ 


4 - t 

*■ 16 

+ i9 

61 

Wanjaii 

l-M 

1-ki 

40 

34 


+ 3S 

1 + at 

4 64 

6a 

CbTitliAn 

#pa 

aaq 

7« 

37 

37 

4 6 

+ 37 1 

+ 189 


Nan.—OoDBf of Joiftpar, convmed to hne bc*i inolnloil ia Cbjiftiuii. Th^ wore, homrer, incloded in Ormoor 


•t the lett ceRRH. 






































CHAPTER XII 


Occupation. 


193. The statistics regarding the occupation of the population, so far as thep 
are obtained from the General Census Schedules, are 
found in fmperial Tables XVII—XXI, of which the details 
are as follows 1— 


RtnttKticc TO HATinics. 


Impiriai Idhle —Occupations— general distribution. 

Imperial A—Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. 

Imperial Table XI —Mixed occupations. 

Imperial Table XX ,—Occupations by religion. 

Imperial lable XXL— Occupations by caste, tribe and race- 
In addition to the above, separate statistics of Factories were eoMected and 
the results are embodied in Imperial T.ible XXII, which is divided into 
seven parts ^ 


Part L —Gives the provincial summary, 

Por///.—Shows the distribution by districts.— 


Part HI ,—Shows industrial establishments classified according to the class 
of owners and managers. 


Part /r.—Show s caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen classified 
according to their industrial occupation. 

Part V ,—■ Show's caste or race and birth-place of unskilled labourers 
classified according to the industry In which ihey are working. 

Pari F/,—Gives details of power employed— 

(f) for establishments using steam, oil, gas, water, etc., 

(ti) for establishments using electric power generated on the premises, 
and 


(m) for electric power supplied from outside. 

Part. VII, — Gives the number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

In order to present the statistics In a more easily intelligible form, the 
following Subsidiary Tables are appended to the chapter :— 

Qempaiian Tables, 

Table!. —Shows the general distribution by occupation. 

Table II, —Gives the distribution by occupation in natural divisions. 

Table III. —Gives the agricultural, commercial and professional population 
in natural divisions and districts. 

Table IV -—Shows occupations combined with agriculture where agriculture 
i$ the subsidiary occupation. 

Table V, —Shows occupations combined with agriculture where agriculture 
IS the principal occupation. 

Table VI. —Shows occupations of females by sub*classes and selected orders 
and groups. 

Table F//.—Gives statistics for selected occupations. 

Table F///.—Gives the distribution of 1 0,000 persons by occupation and 
religion for orders and selected groups, 

/X—Shows the number-ol persons empioved on the tSth March 
1921, on railways and in the Irrigation and Post and Telegraph departments. 
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Industrial Taites. 

Tablff -T,—Shoe's the general distribution of industries and persons 
employed. 

7 able X /.—Gives particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons. 

Table J(fL — 'Shows the type of organization for the more important classes 
of establishments. 

Table XllL —Shows the place of origin of skilled employees. 

Table KlV .—Shotrs the place of origin of unskilled employees. 

Table XV.~Sho\y 5 the distribution of Europeans and Anglo-Indians tn 
differeni departments of certain industries. 

Table Shows the proponional distributbn of women and children in 

difTerent industries. 

Table XVIf .—Shows the distribution of the main sources of power over the 
various industrial establishments. 


194. The information regarding occupations contained In the schedules of 
_ the census is found in three columns, and is the same as 

rtoit voi IN THE that collected in 191 r. Column 9 u'as intended for the 
«;hedule$. principal means of livelihood of actual workers, and 

column ID for their second occupation, if they had one. No questions were 
asked as to any other means of iivelihood beyond the two most important. The 
instructions to enumerators required that the occupation shown in column 9 
should be that which brought in the largest annual income. Column it was 
reserved for dependents, and in it w'as given the principal occupation, as entered 
in column 9, of the person on whose support the dependent lived Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate information regarding occupation, instruclions were 
given that Inspecting Officers should puy special attention to the accuracy of 
the returns in these three columns. For the separate Industrial census, owners 
of all establishments which employed 10 or more persons were required to fill up 
two schedules. Schedule A contained information as to the nature of the 
business, the caste or nationality of the owners and managers, th*f power (if any) 
used and the number of employees, in Schedule B a separate slip was reserved 
for each worker, who was classified as skilled or unskilled, and parriculars of 
SCI!, nature of employment, birth-place and caste were asked lor In order to 
obtain as complete as possible information regarding industrial cstablishmeius, a 
register was first prepared for each district or' state, showing the number 
of factories or concerns which ordinarily empiRyed to or more persons. 
The preparation of the register required a considerable amount of time in 
some districis, and some discretion had to be given to local ofHcers as to the 
date on which the return had to be made. The dale selected W'as usually about 
the rime of the census proper, March t8th, 1921, or shortly afterwards, .At 
the present census the number oi employees necessary before an industrial 
establishment was included Iti these rt^iurns was reduced from so to 10, and 
there was a consequential increase in the number of establishments for which 
statistics were collected. 


*95- three occupational columns in the general census schedules are 
The AcctrKACT of xMt those ill which there is most Scope for error on the part 
arnruN. the enumerator. In the first place, difficulty sometimes 

arose as to which column or columns should be filled up, or which'occupation 
should be considered the principal means of livelihood. The test which distin¬ 
guished betw'een a worker and a dependent was whether the money obtained 
made an appreciable addition to the family income. Thus a schoolboy, who 
had earned a scholarship, was shown as a dependent, as his earnings went in 
reduction of expenditure, or, if he occasionally earned small sums by writing 
letters, he would not be included as a worker. But If a boy was regularly 
employed to herd the village-cattle, even though hts earnings did not cover the 
full cost of bis upkeep, he would still be classified as a worker. Similarly a 
woman who regularly helped her tiusband in his occupation would be shown as 
a w’orker, even though her separate wage-earning capacity could not be assessed, 
while one who only attended to her household duties was shown as a dependent. 
The distinction between main and subsidiary occupations was one which it was 
often difficult to make. There are certain occupations which can only be 
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performed one lime of the year, such as that of ferryman, or of employtes 
in the seasonal coLtoit gins, which contribute the major portion of the annual 
income; but if the occupation was not being followed at the time of the census 
there would be a tendency to relegate it to a subsidiary place or to overlook 
it altogether, Agrrculiunsls wert: divided into rent-receivers, rent-payers and 
growers of special products. There would be a tendency to include in the more 
honori6c class of rent-receivers an individual who both received and paid rent, 
without reference to the fact that his actual cultivation was ihc* most profitable. 
Again an agricultural labourer, who in addition had a Uiile cultivation of Ids own, 
might attempt to give cultivation as his main source c.f income, while many cases 
occur, in which the decision as to whaL aclualiy was the main source of Income is 
an extremely difficult one to make. Many of the richer cultivators and landowners 
also lend out money or grain, but would be extremely reluctant 10 disclose this 
source of income, in view cf the possibility of their being assessed to Income-tax. 
One case was brought to notice, which doubtless had its parallel elsewhere, of a 
a woman who was kept as a mistress in a separate establishment. Her sup- • 
porter objected strongly to her appearing as dependent on him in the census 
schedule, although she had no other means of liveliKood. In this case the 
name of the man on whom she was dependent would not appear in the schedule, 
but nevertheless the objection was strongly held. Instances of miselassilication 
could be multiplied almost Indefinitely, Women would frequently prefer to be 
returned as dependents rather than as workers on the ground of social prestige ; 
occupational castes would give t heir traditional rarher than actual occupation, 
while crifninals would naturally shrink from disclosing their means of subsis¬ 
tence. 

196. Apart from the mistakes of classification, there wss a distinct tendency 
on the part of ihe enumerating staff lo give inadequate information. 
Terms, such as service, labour, shopkeeper, agriculture, ivhich do not specify 
the nature of the service or labour performed, the kind of goods sold 
or the class of agriculture (rent-receiver or rent-payer), are the bugbear of 
the census official. The great mass of entries however, particularly in the 
country, related to a comparatively few and wall dehned occupations^ and are 
both easy to make and accurate, In the tabulation offices constant care is 
necessary ic secure tha^t the entries recorded In the schedules are finally 
correctly placed in the tables. It is of course possible for a certain number 
of the indefinite entries to be corrected by reference to other items in 
the schedules or the neighbouring enlries, and some improvement is undoubtedly 
effected by this means. Constant care has to be taken to ensure that the entry as 
written, unless there is a prescribed abbreviation for It, is translerred from the 
schedules to the slips. The real difficultv, however, begins with the slip 
sorting and the class!hcation of the ui>usual entries among the various prescribed 
heads. The slip-sorter is a low-paid official, and be cannot be trusted to 
discriminate between similar occupatiors. All doubtful rases have in conse¬ 
quence to be referred to the supervising staff, and the preparation of the occupa¬ 
tional tables is in consequence a task of considerable magnitude ; but in spite of 
the inherent difficulties (he proportion of error introduced In tabulation must be 
a very small percentage of the whole. The returns for the Industrial Census 
were made by the managers of industrial concerns with the assistance of 
district officials. In the larger towns some concerns with as few as 10 workers 
may have been omitted owing to the ignorance of the district authorities as to their 
existence, hut their number cannot have been large. Some of the informaiton, 
such as that relating lo the nailonallty of the owners of a factory or the nature 
of the power used, was sometimes omitted, but was subsequently obtained on 
reference. There was also considerable variation in the interpretation of skilled 
labour, and It was apparently sometimes thought that enquiry was being made 
as to whether the labourer was literate or not. The number of entries however 
was small compared with the total population, and it was possible to employ a 
picked Staff for the compilation of the statistics. Doubtful entries, such as 
those of skilled or unskilled labour mentioned abovcj or relating to the distinction 
between clerical and other employee.*, could almost invariably be corrected by 
reference to the nature of the occupation. 
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107. The system of classification of occupations adopted at the census I's 
ap practically the same as t hat introduced at the^census of 

APDrrsD i« tAiJLEi. 1911. I Ms founded cn a scheme prepared bv flL cJertiUon 
of the Statistical Bureau of Paris, and adopted as the basis of classification in 
several European countries. One of its featvires is the complete separation of 
manufacture and trade, which gives rise to many of the difficulties of classification, 
but it is extremely simple and logical, and has effected a considerable reduclion 
in the number of occupaiional groups shown in ihe census siatisilcs prior to 
iQlt. The only changes introduced at the present census nonsist of modifi¬ 
cations in the occupational groups which have increased the number of groups 
from 169 in 1911 to 191 in 1921 The principal alterations are— 

(i) the expansion of existing groups so as to show in detail interesting 
or important categories' which vvere previously combined, and 
(3) the correciion of imperfect classification by redrafting the groups 
or transferring certain categories from one group to another. 

f 

Thus the groups of order 6 —Textiles—have been expanded to show separately 
nfQfbcfg ill certain important operations in cormection with the treatment of 
cotton, wool, and silk. Similarly, in orders 16, 21 and 37, persons connected with 
mechanical transport have been separated from other transport workers, while 
an endeavour has been made in connection with orders i, ro, 31, 33, etc., to 
separate the figures of unskilled labourers. Again some of the groups under 
order 50 have been re-arringed so as to show a more scientific classification, 
and under order 55 vanous types of unproductive industries have been 
expanded into three groups. In all there are four main classes. 12 sub-classes, 
56 orders and 191 groups; a few of the orders are split up into sub-ordeis for 
the purpose of exhibiting minor occupations or collections of occupations which 
are of special interest or importance. 


198. 


The population of the province is still essentially agricultural, 
as can be seen from the diagram in the margin, which 
displays the proportional distribution of the population 
pptoviKci. according to the main heads of occupation. The number 

employed on pasture 

Diagram showing Hie general dislribuHon of Hie population and agriculture amounts 
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to 77 per cent of the 
whole population, 47 per 
cent being cultivators 
and 37 per cent farm 
servants or labourers. 
Of the remainder nearly 
15 per cent are em¬ 
ployed in the prepara¬ 
tion and supply of 
material sulntances, 
3 per cent each belong¬ 
ing to the two heads of 
textile industri' and 
of dress and one 
of minerals 


per 
occupies 


fooi'Stuffs, two per cent to Industries 
the wood industry. The extraction 
*15 per cent of the population, and transport a little over t per cent. 3’6 per 
cent are engaged in public administration, and f a per cent, of whom more than 
half come under the head religion, are found among those who prafess liberal 
arts. Domestic servants number i ‘4 ppr cent of the papulation, and somewhat 
under j percent belong to the category of the unproductive. 

During the decade the general proportions of the occupations have not 
altered very greatly. There has been a decrease from 73 to 74 per cent among 
( hose engaged in agricullure, following an Increase of 5 per cent in the previous 
decade. Those engaged in trade now number 44 per ititllc as gainst 37 Iri 
1911, the whole increase coming under the bead of other trade in food-stuffs. 

































GENERAL DISTRIBUTION— WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS. 
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The lar'^est variation, from 2 4 to 36 i per i.ooo. is found among those insuffi¬ 
ciently ‘described, and must be attributed to the difficulty of interesiina the body 
of enumerators in unpaid work at a time when anti-government agitation was 
everywhere at its height. 
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diagram. As may be ex¬ 
pected, agriculture is 
most important in the 
least developed parts of 
the province, and the 
highest proportion of So 
per cent among the 
persons so engaged is 
found in theChhaitisgarh 
and Chbota Nagpur divi¬ 
sions. In the latter the 
abundance of pasturage 
accounts for the fact that 
40 per mille persons gain 
their living froni it. In¬ 
dustry and commerce 
occupy I he moat promi¬ 
nent place in the Ner- 
budda Valley division 
owing to the larger number 
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persons there engaged in the industry oi aress and in the trade In food-stuRs, but 
the textile industry has its home in the Maratba Plain, where it occupies 37 per 
mille of the population, Anjoug minor occupations, (he Plateau division, owing to 
the development of the Pench valley coal field, now devotes the largest portion 
of its population to the development of minerals. Fishing and hunting, as in 1911. 
occupy more than twice as many persons in the Maralha Plain as in any other 
division, but are not characteristic occupations of the inhabitants of the cotton 
country : their prominence in the division is due to the inclusion therein of 
iungles of Chanda and the lake county of Bhanthra. Those engaged m the 
professions of the liberal arts, as also in public administration, are most numerous 
in the Nerbudda Valley division, followed by the Maratha Plain division ; and the 
unproductive class, which includes pensioners, gravitates to the Nerbudda valley, 
where the lower cost of living is doubtless an attraction. 


199. The comparative variations in the main groups of employment accord- 
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The proportion of persons dependent on others for their sustenance is, 
for the province as a whole, 42 per cent as ag.^)nst 4* in 
igti. The slight increase is undoubtedly due to the 
deterioration in the age constitution of the populace which has occurred during the 
decade. Owing to the fact that the women of the more educated classes do not 
generallv earn their own living, the proportion of dependents is high in the 
following instances :“law and police, persons living on their own income, ihe 
higher commercial occupations, such as ihose ol bankers and brokers, and con- 
stniction of means ol transport. The highest individual figure is that of inmates 
of jails and asylums, and ts due to tho Tact that members of ihts class have 
been enumerated as dependent on the State, and not as actual workers. The 
number of dependents is smallest fag per cent) in the army, owing to the fact 
that the inhabitants of the Central Provinces are not martial, and that the soldiers 
are either unmarried men or leave their families in their homes outside the 
province. Agriculturists show the low percentage of 40 dependenfs. as women 
frequenilv work in the fields; and in the group for raising of farm stock the per¬ 
centage further falls to 33. as women and children are frequently employed, the 
fortntr in milking the he'rds, and the latter in grazing them. Miners and quarry- 
men also have fev dependents, as their families work with their husbands at the 
less arduous tasks, such as I hit of removing the produce of the mine or quarry 
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chapter xn —occupation. 
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^ter it has been obtained by the nten. Tlie variaiions according to locality are 

exhibited in the margin. In agricuUure 
the percentage of dependents is highest 
in the Chhota Nagpur division, parti¬ 
cularly high figures being recorded in 
Korea (6o per cent) and Jashpur (55 
per cent), possibly owing to the large 
number of children. All the Gerar dis¬ 
tricts show a high percentage, as also 
do Saugor, Damoh and Hoshangabad, 
7 bis represents a real tendency in these 
parts for women to abstain from work 
in rhe Gelds. The lowest Ggiire is 
found in Betul and the small stales of 
Sakti and Changbbakar. In industry 
(including mines} there is little varia¬ 
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tion from the provincial 6 gure of 54 workers to 46 dependents, except in the 
Months DivisioTi, where the number of the I,^LteT falls lo 43- In commerce, as in 
agriculture, the number of dependents is highest m Betar- In the cities of Nagpur 
and Jtibbulpcre the proportion of actual workers^^ as may be expected owing to the 
higher standard cf life^ is everywhere sitialler than for the province as a whole* 
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males. The highest figures are found in the Western Chhaitisgarh States and may 
be asenbed to temporary emigration of males in search of work, and the lowest 
are in tho Chhota Nagpur States, where the proportion of males is low, 

and m the Maratha Plain. ' 
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Owing to the nature o( the wort done, the various groups of occupaidon 
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differ very considerably in rural and urban areas, 
table in the margin compares the proportion per thousand 
of the persons employed in some 
of the principal occupations for 
cities and large towns with the 
corresponding figure for the province 
as a whole. The figures are exactly 
what might be cKpeeied from the 
distinction between rural and urban 
areas, but the fact that more 
than one-sisth of the urban popula¬ 
tion are dependent on pasture and 
agrlcullure for their living shows that 
even m towns the populstioo is still 
essenitally agriculiuraL 
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The progress of the more important castes arranged according to their 
traditional occupation has been dealt with in Chapter 
Occtif««M< m Ca*«. from Imperial Table XXI it is possible to 

throw farther light on the extent to which the traditional occupation has been 
abandoned Omitting castes whose traditional occupation b agnculture or field 
labour the table, which accompanies the text, compares the proportion of male 
workers following the tradiiional caste occupation as h was m 1911 and as it 
1921 in cases where, in the latter year, the figure exceeds 50 per cent, 

PcfccnUfi^ oi mak vsrkfn fa! towing the iraditionii occopudon. 
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With the exception of Paiks, who may have substituted their traditional for 
their actual occupation and in any case are very few in numbers, Lohars and 
Sails are the only casies to show an increase in the decade. In all the remaimng 
castes there is a sinalt but appreciable decrease. 

The next table shows the castes which have abandoned their traditiortal 
occupation to such an extent that it is followed by less than 10 per cent of ihcir 
'working males In 19^ u 
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In most of these castes tlicre is now little connection with their traditional 
occupation, and even this has further declined during the decade, but Telis show 
an appreciable increase, tvliich Is to some extent accounted for by the fact that 
there is a decline among those who have returned oil pressing as their second 
means of livelihood. The small increase of Rajput soldiers of course depends on 
the strength of the regiment stationed in the province. When, as in the case of 
the Marathas, the traditional occupation of soldiering has for all practical purposes 
been abandoned, the caste generally turns for its support to agriculture and 
seldom devciopes a new caste occupaiion. 

304- Subsidiary Table IX shows the distribution of 10,000 persons in each 
OKwwwi. .T occupation among the principle religions, and of jo.ooo 

persons by religion among the several occupations. 
Owing to their numerical supremacy Hindus predominate in nearty every occupa¬ 
tional group. In the class of pasture and agriculture 8,138 out of everv 10 
persons are Hindus, but Anlmists, of whom more than 9s percent are found in 
this class, have the largest proportional number of representatives, while less 
than one per cent among Christians and pc'" cent among Mohammedans are 
agrirultunsts. The only other occupation in which more than 1 per cent of the 
total number of Animisis is employed is that of herdsmen, shepherds and 
goatherds. Hindus are particularly numerous among those engaged in fishing 
quarrying hard rock, cotton sizing and weaving, silk weaving, forging and rolliiS 
of iron, pottery, grain parching, shoe making, the profession of the barber, work 
in precious stones; Mohammedans are numerically strong among dyers glass 
makers, butchers, traders In metal, traders in building materials, dealers in 
common bangles and the police, while the Christian community is well repre¬ 
sented among railway workers, in the army, m police,'ad ministration, and domestic 
service- The head " Othersincludes Jains and Parsis, who are found mainly 
in the various ocrupatmnal groups connected with trade and manufacture. ^ 

305, Subsidiary Tables IV and \' give statistics of the combination of agri- 
Thk coMvttiATif>?r{kr aori* culture and other occupalionSi Where agriculture is the 
mroiiEAdBOTniR odcurA- subsidiary occupation, fishing^ and hunting are most fre- 
. . , quently combined witli it, followed closely bv industries of 

dress and the toilet, indicating that the village barber generally does* a little culti¬ 
vation as well. Trade, excepi trade in food-stuffs, where nearly one person Ik every 
six is partially an agriculturist, is less frequently combined with that occupation than 
the various industries whose labour supply si ill maintains it# connection with the 
land. The small number of persons (63 per milJe) m the '*pasture’' group who 
are also amiculturists affords an example of the tendenev of a hereditary occu¬ 
pation to keep distinct from another tven though closely akin to it, and the fact 
that only 3^ out of every thousand persons engaged in the exiracfjon of minerals 
are also agricultunats shows how little 1 he mines depend on local labour. If we 
< turn to those who have returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood 
We find that 38 per cent of the rent-rtfceivers have also a secondary occupa¬ 
tion, t? per Cent being re of-payers and 7 per cent agricultural labourers, while 
traders (except money-lenders), artisans and Government servants all number 
between 13 and 13 per miller and the tendency of the richer landlords to 
finance their poorer neighbours is shown by the fact that to per mille of them 
have returned money-lending as their subsidiary occupation. Less than B per cent 
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of the rent-payers have a second source of income, and of these only one-sixteenth 
are neni-receivers, the probability being that when these occupations are 
combined, ihe more reputable occupation is claimed as the most important. 
Tivo hundred and fifteen per ten thousand of the rent-payers also work as agricul¬ 
tural labourers, but only 33 per 10,000 are general labourers ; and the other more 
popular subsidiary occupations are traders with 80. money-ieuders with 32, weavers 
with 39, amt oll-presscrs with 27 per lo^ooo, 

206, The total number of persons in this sub-class has decreased by 3 per 
cent during the decade, but individual groups show 
very large variations which undoubtedly are due to 
changfes in classification. Ordinary cultivators have 
decreased by t6i,ooo, or 2 per ceut, while rent-receivers 
have increased by 52 per cent, or by 67,000 persons- 
Though it is possible that with the development of agriculture, and the conse¬ 
quent increase in the practice of sub-letting land, this latter class has received 
someaddition to its strength, most of the increase must represent tittle re,al 
variation. Similarly the total number of farm servants and field labourers has 
changed by a very small amount, but the former are recorded as having declined 
by 33 per cent. Growers of special agricultural products have decreased by 13 per 
cent, but in order XXXIN we find an increase of J22 per cent in the sellers, 
although the two operations are frequently combined in one mdividual- That 
forest otbeers, rangers, guards, etc,, are shown to have decreased by 69 per cent 
in ten years ts not due to the decrease of the staff employed, but to faulty returns 
in the enumeration books and the employment of the indefinite term “ service " 
or "Government servant " as an occupation ; and we find an increase of 51,000 
persons under the head '* service of the state. " Wood cutters and lac collectors 
show an even larger variation, having decreased by 60,000, or 91 per cent; aod 
dealers in fuel have increased by 36.000. The class of wood cutters includes all 
those persons w ho coUect minor forest produce, most of whom are not employed 
all the year round in this capacity. The raising of farm stock emplovs 395,000 
persons, or 9 per cent less than in jgt 1, but about one-quarter of the decrease is 
due to the larger number of persons shown as sellers of milk, butter, etc.; breeders 
are shown as having increased, but herdsmen have diminished in numbers. 

Sub-class 11 , exploiting of minerals, Is dealt with more fully in connec¬ 
tion with ihe industrial census, and, as the figures are 
obviously of little value owing to the failure 10 specify 
in the enumeration books the class of labour and the consequent targe increase in 
order may pass on to sub-class Nf, Industry. Persons supported by the 

textile industry have increased by ^ per cent to 468,000, the three mam divisions of 
the cotton industry, ginning, spinning and weaving, all reporting an increase, which 
in the case of the former amounts to 21,000 persons, or 46 per cent. Althcugh 
the cotton crop of igoo-oi was a poor one, the same is also true of that of 
1910-11. and the Increase merely im^cates that the ginning season lasted longer 
in 19^1. The increases ur\der spinning and weaving portray a real growth of the 
mhl industry- Under order to, ceramics, pollers, and brick and tile makers, who 
frequently cannot be separated From each other, together record a decrease of 
5.G00 persons, or 6 per cent of the total 

308. A comparison of the returns for the irrigation department in Subsidiary 
iv -TKA**m«T. ‘he figJJre of grr up 109 makes it clear that 

the great bulk of the labour employed under the irngation 
department appears under the head labour unspecified. Persons, including 
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Public Works Department building programme. .As In the case of the Irrigation ‘ 
Department, the figures for transport by rail in Subsidiary Tab!e IX are much 
more complete. Railway employees have increased from 36.003 to 48,000 in the 
decade, and practically the whole ol this is accounted for by persons directly em¬ 
ployed- Of ihesL* 76 per cent are drawing less ihaii Rs. 20 per month as against 
87 m 1911. Persons in the employ of the Postal Department have increased 
from 4,600 to 5,500. 
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The dJstmctloo between trade and production can only be made with 
accuracy when these two functions are performed by 
different sets of people. In India the maker or grower 
is frequenlly the distributor of the articles he makes, or of the products he grows, 
and in consequence it is impossible to introduce into the census aUiistics 
differences of dassification, which do not exist in reality. An increase of 
pet cent to 710*000 of the persons supported by trade, w^hich is entirely dtte to 
those inctuded in order 33 (other trade in food-siuffs), is^ therefore, purely 
a nominal one. Bankers, money IcndetSi etc., are shown to have decreased 
Irotn SSjOoo to 37,000* and doubtless many of their employees have been returned 
in group tS; i apart from this, moneydendiTig^ on a small scale is so frequently 
combined with the sale of goods and with agricuUure, that the enhancement of 
the income-tax which occurred during the decade vs sufficient indticcuient to 
cause this form of enterprise to take a subsidiary place in the census returns ; 
and similar considerations can be adduced to account for the large variations 
during the decade shown against the various groups of persons employed 
in trade. 

210- Persons supported by the army in the province have fallen from 11,^00 
to 5,400, or by 5a per cent, partly owing to the reduction of 
VI-—I'otici personnel after the war, and partly owing to the divepion of 
iroops to other parts of India, where their presence is more 
urgently required- The police force and its dependents have fallen by to.uoo- 
persons, or nearly one-third, partly owing to fhe re-organisation which accompanied 
an increase of pay, and doubtless partly owing to the return of some of the mem¬ 
bers of the force as Government servants unspecified. T he number of village 
watchmen and their dependents does not in practice vary largely from decade to 
decade ; but 95,000 were returned in I. 130,000 in 1911 and 76,000 at the 
present census. The number in practice must have decreased slightly owing to 
the policy of eliminating the superfluous wherever possible; but a large number 
have, probably, returned themselves as Government servants. 

s 1 i. The number of persons supported by the service of the Siaie has increas* 
cd from 49,000 VO loi ,000, or by 104 per cent; but if we add 
Si»>cf.r«.«f viL-Puitic the figures for group 8 (forest officers), group 120 (post 
AB>iij.«Tit4Ttim. telegraph officials), group 159 (police), and group 

160 (village officials), we find a decrease from ajr.ooo to 234,000 in the total 
of these allied groups, while several Government departments, such as the 
Public Works and Education, remain, in w'hich it is not passible to isolate the 
occupational groups of public officials. 

218, Priests and ministers and their dependents show a small decrease of 6 
per cent to 10,700, and religious mendicants are 33 per cent 
SuB'CLAM viu.—Paorts- few er at 80.000, The latter, however, cannot be distin- 
BioMt AMD ukiai. Aiit». gulshed, particularly at a time of famine, from ordinary 
vagrants, whose numbers swell the total of group 189 by more than a corresponding 
amount. The decrease in the number of lawyers, group 169, is undoubtedly due 
to misclassification, while in order 49, instruction, some Government teachers must 
have been shown as in the service of the State. In group 17S under order 50 
(letters, arts and sciences), music composers, players on all kinds of instru¬ 
ments, actors and dancers, and their dependents have decreased from 34,000 to 
23.000; but many of those are strolling players, who are included in this class, 
and arc little better than beggars, with whom they are doubtless confused. 

Passing over sub-class IX—persons living on theirincome. w'hich include 
pensioners as well as capitalists of alt kinds, vve come to 
sub-class X—domestic servants. These have increased 
by 42 per cent to 330,000. but U is probable that women employed on house¬ 
hold duties have been wrongly included. The progress of the motor car 
is shown by the fact that motor drivers and their dependents have increased 
from o to 1,224 in years. The numbers under sub-class XI, insufficiently 
described industries, have increased very largely, and 4' 7^375 persons now appear 
m this category. The bulk of those are ordinary labourers. Sub-class XI I, 
unproductive, is composed mainly of beggars and vagrants, whose apparent 
number is increased by the decline In religious mendicants. The total begging 
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population has increasod by about two per cent during the decade^ a number 
which is ver)‘ small in view of the prevalence of famine conditions In ipai. 

£14, Reference has already been made to the manner in which the industrial 
census was taken, and lo the factors which may affect 
HE irtiuiTiii*i Evi s. accuracy of the statistics so obtained. The total 

number of CEtablishments with 10 or more workers dealt with is 561, of which 
46S employ 30 or more persons, as against 307 in 1911. The small proportion 
of establish TV ents containing to to 20 workers makes it doubtful if the returns 
are all complete in this respect. The total number of workers has increased 
from 56.61 y to 80,185. The rapid development of the coal mining industry is 
evidenced by the fact that the number of mines has increased in 10 years from 
5 to 17, and of workers from 3,024 to 9,5^0. Owing to the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing supplies from outside India during the war, and the necessity owing to the 
shortage of railway waggons of replacing Bengal coal by coal produced in the 
CentT^ Provinces, the industry has been in a flourishing condition during the 
latter part of the decade. Manganese mines, on the other hand, have only 
increased by two and now number 4*. The industry has been developed for a 
longer period than coal, and new paying prapesitions situated n ithin a reasonable 
distance of the railway are now not so easy to find- Limestone quarries have 
decreased from 5 to 3, but are now on a much larger scale, 2,116 persons being 
employed as against 546 in 1911. The three quarries are found In the Jubbulpore 
district in connection with the cement works. Cotton weaving and spinning mills, 
of w'htcb there are now a. employ 18,807 pe^i'SOns, an increase of per 
cent in 10 years, and ginning and pressing factories have increased in number 
from 153 to t86. Only those, however, are included which were working at the 
time when the census was taken; and in view of the fact that both in tgt 1 and 1921 
many had ceased w'Orking by that lime, while others frequently are closed for 
the whole season under agreement with a local combine, the census figures are 
considerably below the actual. In spite of the Increase in the number of these 
establishments, the number of ivorkers in them fell from T3,59t in 1911 to 10,808, 
and a large number must have been working at less than their full strength. 
Wood and metal industnal establishments have increased from 6 to 15. Of the 
latter, the most important Is the gun carriage factory in Jubbulpore, which 
employed 1,525 persons m )9tr,but only 682 in 1931. The progress of (he 
glass and earthenware industry, which is almost entirely conhned to the 
Jubbulpore district, is shown by the fact that there were 24 establishments 
employing 4,317 persons in 1921, as against 8 with 1,618 in 1911. The most 
important works under this liead are the two potteries in Jubbulpore, whose 
employees have increased in number from 730 101,535. Industries connected 
w ith chemicals are of little Iniportance in this province, and although iS establish¬ 
ments employing 1,0x0 persons have been returned, mote than half of them are 
oil mills. Food industry establishments have increased in number front 29 to 
173. The increase is doe to the return of 133 tobacco (ixVi) factories in 
Bhandara employing 6,440, as against 6 in that district employing 379 in 1911. 
The increase'is a nominal one, partly due to the inclusion of esiablishmcnts 
with 10 to 20 employees, and partly to the fact that it is doubtful whether a ^rVx- 
making establishment can really be considered a factory at all. The building 
industry mainly consists of jg cement works employing 3,316 persons which 
are of importance in the Jubbulpore district. The development of the 
industry owing to the demand created by the war h shown by a comparislon 
with ipii.whdti 1,787 persons were employed in x 7 establishments. Railway 
workshops in 1911 numbered >1 and employed i ,^Sj persons, but under the 
pressure of war conditions have increase.I to (8 with 3,771 employees at the 
present census. The development of the motor car is shown by the appearance 
in the staiistics for the first time of two properly equipped motor car repair 
workshops in Jubbulpore and Nagpur, Electrical enterprise is still in its infancy, 
and there is only one establishment, the Nagpur Electric Light and Power Com¬ 
pany, which has 54 employees. There are 10 printing presses in Chhindwara,. 
Jubbulpore, Ratpur and Nagpur, employing 610 persons, and this number, 
unexpectedly small as it is, is a considerable increase on the three presses which 
were returned in 1911. There are doubtless a number of small presses w'hich 
employ less than 10 persons. 
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£15. of the 561 industrial establishments in the province, 133 are registered 
Titt pntiovHEL or Tilt companies, m 59 of which the directors are European or 

Angfo-Indianj and in 56 Indian. In the remainder the 
etna AXD vwNEkt. boards are Composite. English boards of directors pre¬ 

dominate in the coal and manganese mining industries, and the Bgures are 
swollen by the 18 railway workshops, which belong to the railway companies. 
Indian companies largely control the cotton trade, and the boards are entirely 
Indian in the case of 7 cotton spinning and w'eaving mills and 33 ginning and 
weaving presses. 41S concerns are owned by private persons; among these 
there are 19 Europeans or Anglo-Indians, tS b’arsis, 55 Mohammedans and 
320 Hindus. Of the Hindus. 19^ have not specified their castes, but of those 
who have, Banias with 73 establishments, of which 47 arc cotton ginning 
and cleaning factories, are the most numerous. They also own more manganese 
mines (5) than any other caste or race. Among the Mohammedans no fewer 
than 31 own the small iiVi'-maklng establishments in the Bhandara districi. 
Parsis own S out of the 5 distilleries, 9 cotton gins and 3 manganese mines. 
Most of the concerns owned by Eompeans and Anglo-Indians are companies, 
and those privaiely owned are divided among the various industries. Two 
cotton cleaning and ginning presses are owned by Japanese. The European 
and Anglo-Indian managers number ^4, and they arc largely found in the more 
imporlani concerns, which can afford a more highly paid foreign manager. 
Thus to out of I 7 coal mines, 19 out of 42 manganese mines, 5 out of t2 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, the 3 pottery works, and 4 out of,The 19 cement 
works are so mariagcd. Parsis manage 3 cotton spinning and weaving mills and 
iS ginning and cleaning factories. As might be expected of the capitalist Banias, 
the proportion of managers is not so high as that of owners, but they manage 4 
manganese mines, 3 cotton spinning and weaving mills and 33 ginning fartories- 
Brahmans are numerous as managers of cotton presses, nurnbertng 46, and there 
are 215 Hindu managers whose caste has not been specified- Of the 68 Moh¬ 
ammedans, 36 manage 6tri factories. 

516. There are 18,438 adult skilled workmen, of whom 3,398 are females, 
W'ofKxix. while t,t88 boys and 420girls beloiv 14 yearii of age have 

been returned in this category. The 35 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians are all engine drivers, as are 11 out of t he 14 Parsis. Of the 1,980 
Mohammedan adult males, 1,501 are found in the cotton industries, and the 
proportion of fitters and carpenters is high both in the railway workshops 
and the motor car repair shops. Mohammedan lemaJes, of whom there are 113. 
are almost entirely spinners and wind* rs in tlie large cotton mills. Of the 
other Hindu castes, Mahars with 3,358 adult males and 1,557 females are much 
the most numerous. They supnly the bulk of the labour in the cotton mills. 
Gonds number 1,133 males and 506 females, the majority of w'hom of either sex 
work as coal cutters an'd manganese miners, and ihc same is true of the 
C ha mars, of w horn there are 012 skilled workers. Kunbis, Koshtis and Tetis 
are also numerous in the couon industries, while of the 235 Barhais the majo' 
riiy follow their traditional occupation of carpenters and fitters. Unskilkd 
labourers include 16.151 males and 11,956 adult females, while there 

are 2,089 ^*’<1 <481 girls below 14 years of age. Mahars with 2,858 adult 

males and 3,355 females are the most numerous. As In the case of skilled 
labouters, they find most employment In I he cotton industries, but they are 
also numerous in manganese mines. Gonds, who are employed largely in coal 
and manganese mines, number 4,799 adults. Kunbis and Marathas w'ork mostly ^ 
in the cotton presses, and Chamars and ICols in the mines. Members of this latter 
caste are highly valued as labourers, because of their strength and docility, but 
only 105, who are all males, are classed as skilled workers, compared with 853 
.and 660 of the tw'o sexes w ho are unskilled. Mohammedans are evenly distri¬ 
buted over all the industries, but are particularly numerous in railway workshops. 

217. Subsidiary Table XVI shows the proportional distribution of female 
u«ooit. and child labour among the main industries. Somewhat 

more than one q^ner of the women are employed in the 
manganese mines* where their work mainly consists of removing the metal or 
oarth from place to place in small loads. They of course work with or near the 
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male members of tKorr family. Thirty'Sfven pt;rcent of the ivomen workers ate 
divided equally between cotton spinning and weaving mills and ginning and cleaning 
factories. In the former certain of the processes in the spinning department 
are perWmed with greater skill by women, than by men, and the reelers 
and winders are almost exclusively taken from the former sex; they 
are usually controlled by a r,aih'n selected for the post by reason of her 
ability to enforce discipline. In the ginning and cleaning factories women 
provide nearly half of the unskilled labour, and they are employed largely 
in feeding the unginned cotton into the ginning machirte. The proportion 
of women w'orkers to men is also high in quiimes of hard rock, pottery 
works and brick and tile factories, paint workst lac ard harra factories, 
cement works, tobacco (ifri) factories, and in the match factory of Bilaspur. 
Enquiries from diitrict officers show that no special stigma is attached to 
female labour, whose social position deperds on the caste more than any¬ 
thing else. On the other hand, except at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, no 
special recognition of the claims of women workers to differential treatment 
is made. At these mills, where particular attention is paid to the welfare 
of the workers, any woman, who has put in ii months’ service, is entitled 
to claim maiernity allowance, which consists of two months' pay wdtb the 
usual allowances from the date of confii-ement. During this period the 
woman is required to give an undertaking that she will not work in any 
mill or factory, or engage herself in any occupation outside her home. 

- iS. The Indian Factories Act, 1911, lay s it dovm that children under «a may 
not be employed in factories, while, between the ages 
Child .Aseui- ^ Certificate of fitness far such employ- 

iiieni from a cerrifying surgeon Is required. Few children under 14 are 
classed as skilled labourers, Ol these, 832 boys and 160 girls are showm as 
dolters in the spinning depariments of cotton mills, where they are employed 
in preference to adults, and 330 are recorded as manganese miners, w'here 
they do light work as members of gangs in which their parents are employed. 
Among unskilled workers children are employed mainly in (he coal and 
manganese mines, but they do not work below th,; surface of the earth 
They are also found in smaller numbers in the cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, where they work as half-timers, and are generally obliged to attend 
school as w’ell. Most of |the larger organisations, such as the cotton mills, 
coat mines, mangancL-e mines, the Katni cement works, the juhbulpore Gun 
Carriage F'actory, have schools for the children of tlie workers, or those 
actually w'orking, for which contributions are made, and facilities such ^ 
buildings are given lo the local authorities who manage the school. At Parasla 
for (lie Bench Valley coal mines there is an industrial school managed by 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co. with the assistance of a Government grant. 

219. The movement of industrial labour will be similar to that of the 

general immigrant population which has been analysed in 
Chapter Ill, seeing that an appreciable portion of the 
total migration Is caused by the demands of industries. 
There are three main labour recruiting grounds for this province. In the north 
Rewah State supplies Kols, the traditional earth workers, and other castes; 
in the south-east Gends and Chamars are reciuited from the districts and 
States of Chhatiisgarh ; and in the south a number of Tefugu castes leave 
the Nizam’s Dominions for employment on the Chanda^ coal mines. In 
addition a certain amount of labour is brought from various parts of the 
United Provinces. These areas are the places from which labour is recruited 
for specific purposes. The cotton Industry does not as a rule send outside 
for recruits, but tbc mills obtain tbetr supplies from applicants at their gates, 
who may or may not be natives of the district. 

220. Two systems of recruitment are employed, .Agents may be sent to 
the recruiting areas, who are servants of recruiting 
establishments ; they pay the labourer the expense of his 
Journey, and also advance him a sum of money as an 

inducement to leave his home : or labour may be bought from a private 
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contractor at so much per head. !n one of the Chanda coal mines a gang 
of Kols was working under a Palhan headman. This gaug was recently 
working on the Muhanadi Canal head works in the Raipur district, had 
then been employed on railway earth work in Chanda, and finally had reached 
the coal mine. As each transfer occurred, the headman received a sum' 
which was supposed to represent the loans ouEstanding against the labourers on 
their previous work. In this case it is doubtful If the labourers themselves ever 
received any of the advances in cash. Where advances are directly paid 
to the labourers, the amount varies considerably. In the Chanda coal fields 
as much as Rs. go per labourer is paid for immigrants fraui the United 
Provinces, and Rs. iO“i5 for labourers from Hyderabad State. Rs. 6o per 
head may be paid for Chhattisgarh labourers in the martganese mines. The 
advance system is a vicious one, which is to the advantage neither of the labourers 
nor of the employers. The advance is seldom if ever repaid, and though 
the more reputable employers have agreements by wThich they decline to 
employ labourers recruited by other concerns, there is always a number of 
smaller and less scrupulous employers who avoid the expense of importation 
of labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern to desert to them. 
From the point of view of the labourer also the system is unsatisfactory, as it 
fastens about his neck a load of debt to the avoidance of which he devotes much 
ingenuity. At present, however, it is the only method by which labour can be 
recruited from a distance, and even if wages were raised so as to attract labour 
without advances, it is the experience of most employers that the labourer, 
when he has received sufficient for his tnalnienance. ceases to work, so that a 
rise of wages is generally accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the work 
done. Apart from the large advances on recruitment, the labourer generally 
seeks to get advances during the course of his employment. In many of the 
cotton mills monthly wages are paid 3 or 4 weeks after the end of the month 
in which they were earned. If the labourer wished for an advance soon, he 
obtained it against the security of his earned wages, and interest, generally at the 
rate of 37J per cent, was charged to him. The charging of interest, however, 
has now been discontinued, probably as a result of the organisation of labour in 
the Bombay mills. 


521. The housing problem is not an acute one in these provinces, and the 
statistics which are collected in the appendix to 
L*IouinHo Chapter n show that very little overcrowding exists. 

THt HouiiinarcDiLEMAn^ Thc cottoo mills which are situaied in towns make no 
wBLrxmt. arrangement for housing their labour, but the up-to-date 

Empress Mills in Nagpur i$ trying to obtain a suitable site for this purpose. 
The other large industrial concerns in the province, such as the coalmines, 
manganese mines and cement works, are generally situared In the country, and 
the labour lives in neighbounng villages or forms villages of its own near the 
work. The Gun Carriage Factory on the outskirts of Jubbulpore owns seven 
villages in which the labourers live, '1 hese are under the charge of muia^dams 
chosen by the labourers under the general direction of an English Commis¬ 
sary, who sees that adequate attention is paid to sanitation. At the larger 
coal mines and the cement works the authorities are gradually erecting hnck 
houses, which at first are regarded with suspicion by the labourers, but are 
much appreciated by the occupiers when they have grown accustomed to them. 
Sometimes, as at the Mohpani mines in Narsinghpur, it is sought to attach 
the labourer to his work by the grant of land for cultivation. Some of the 
cotton mills and nearly all other large indusirial concerns maintain free dlspun- 
sarics and resident medical officers (or their work people. The Empress Milts 
in Nagpur sets a very high standard in the treatment of Us employees. The 
following are the most important benefits it confers on them: — 


(1) Maternity allowance to women of two months’ full pay. 

(3) A voluntary sickness benefits scheme. 

^3) Accident compensaiicn which may amount to as^ much as Rs. 1,000. 

(4) A provident fund on which six per cent interest is alloned. 
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{5) A fully qualified male doctor and a lady doctor for the women and 
ehil due'll. 

(6) Pensions are fiiven after 25 years* service and gratuilics arc allowed 
to the families of old employees dying in service. 

(7} Welfare work on a large scale at an annual cost of half a lakh b carried 
on under the direction of the Young Menb Christian Association. 

322. Witii the rapid development of industrial organisation in India ft is not 
Tm cRaAttiMTioii or to bees peeled that any account of it can be anything but 
uhiVK. ephemeral. Just prior to the lime of the census, hotv- 

ever. there was an epidemic of strikes, the force of which, possibly as a result 
of a fall in the price of the staple food'grains, has since diminished. The most 
important strikes occured in the cotton mills al Akola, Badnera in the .Amraoti 
district. Pulgaon and Hinganghat in Ward ha, Nagpur, jubbulpore and Rajnand- 
gaon, and also in the Gun Carriage Factory at jubbulpore. The strike virus 
undoubtedly spread from the Bombay mills, and is evidence of the interchange 
of labour between the two provinces. The first strikes occurred in two of the 
Akola mills in igt?, and were due to agitation for increased wages, which were 
granted after a few days, when work was resumed. These strikes were entirely 
due to the rise in prices. The next occurred in theSawatrnm Mills in Akola in 
February 1919, and Is said to ha/e been organised by the local home-niters 
owing to a quarrel between them and the management of the mill. *l“his strike 
was settled after one day by a further advance in wages ; in February loao (he 
workmen of the Mid-India MllU at the same place, fearing that a bonus which 
had been promised them would not he paid, as the ownephip of the mill was 
about 10 change hands, ceased work for 8 days, and a union was formed under 
the auspicies of the local Home Kule League. Work was resumed on the bonus 
being promised. Towards the end of the same month the Savratram Mill hands 
formed a union under the guidance of a promlnenr Bombay^ politiciait, and formti- 
lated certain demands, but a month later they went on strike without notice to 
the management or the union officials. The workers obtained a substantial 
increase of pay varying from 20 to 50 per cent and a reduction of the daily 
working hours to I't. The labourers m the Mid-India Mills also struck in 
sympathy and were given the same terms on proroismg to abandon their union. 
At the Burhanpur mills a strike of to days'duration occurred in February 1920, 
it appears to have had no connection with local politics, but to have been influenced 
by labour imported from Bombay. It was settled by a substantial increase in 
wages and the reduction of the dailv working hours from 12 to to. In Badnera 
an unsuccessful strike occurred at the end of March tpao, which lasted for a 
forini<^ht. At Hinganghat the workers of one of the mills struck in January 1920 
in ortkr to obtain concessions which had been granted by the other mill at the 
same place. The local extremist leaders attempted to organise a regular union, 
but the workers were reJuctanf to pay even the small subscription of 1 anna a 
month, and owing to tack of funds the union did not live long. It is significant 
that ode of the demands put forward was for longer working hours in order to 
increase earnings. 'The demands of the workers were in the main conceded 
before work was resumed. In the Empress Mills In Nagpur the worktrs went 
on strike on Christmas day in (919. apparently mitigated by local politicians, 
but owing to the considerate treatment which the mana^ment had always shown 
10 their work-people the strike only lasted one day. Some concessions which 
were already under coniemplalion, when the strike occurred, were subsequently 
granted. The strike at Pulgaon occurred early in February 1930, and appears 
to have been influenced by the news of the strike at Nagpur It ivas settled 
by the interveniion of the Deputy Commissioner after 6 days. The workers 
obtained an increase of pay varying from 33 to 50 per cent and a reduction of 
the daily working hours to 10. The longest strike occurred in Rajnandgaon, 
and lasted for 44 days. This was largely ooHtical, owing to the fact that the 
matiiigcment and owners of the mill are European. It was organised by the 
local pleaders, assisted and insiructcd from Nagpur, and was finally settled by 
an advance of per cent in wages, a reduction of working hours to 10 and 
Ihe priyment of one month’s bonus; the hands resumed work on the 6tb April 
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1920. in jubbtilporc at the Gokuldas Ballabhda:$ Mills one strike occurred m 
February 1920, which was settled by a 25 per cent ircrease io pay, and another ihrev 
mouths later, instigated by a discouteured employee who had resigned. it was 
unsuccessful, and the strikers resumed work after a few days. Of the strikes 
outside the cotton mills, the most important was that In the Guo Carriage Factory 
at Jubbutpore, lasting from the 12lb February' to the J5th March tgao. The 
strikers acted through two local legal practitioners, with whom the authorities 
negotiated, and the final settlement, the terms of which were not to be published 
until the men resumed work, granted increases of wages and of the rates for 
piece-w*ork. Subsequently the authorities attempted to establish a permanent 
committee elected by the workeri from their numbers, but found that there was 
great difficulty in securing persons to serve on the commiitee owing to accusa" 
lions raised against them of not acting in t'netrue interests of the workers. 
Among other industrial concerns, the mrt;it important strike was one at the 
Katni cement works, where a lightning strike was declared on the nth October 
1920. The strikers relied on imported legal advice from Jubfaulpore, hut no 
permanent union has been formed- I'bis strike was undoubtedly fomented by 
anti-European agitation. Apart from the instances quoted, strikes have not been 
of Importance although there has been an undoubted ivave of industrial 
unrest. The slipwrllers in the census tabulation office at Jubbulporc were 
affected by the prevalent strike mania, but were content with very small 
concessions. The sweeper community, owing to the scarcity of its rnembers 
and the impossibility of replacing them, has organised successful strikes, 
particularly in the Nagpur Municipalliy, and it is probable that, owing 
to the favourable position for negotiailng in which they are placed, they 
•will succeed before long in materially improving their value in the labour market. 
The general cause of the outbreak of strikes undoubtedly was the rise In prices 
and the world-wide industrial unrest. This was exploited by poHilcal agitators, 
particularly where European interests were involved; but the subsidence of the 
movement when prices began to fall, and the fact that strikes were most common 
in the cot ion mills, where the interests involved are largely those of Indians, 
indicate that a subsidiary' place in the causation of strikes must be assigned to 
political agitation. The day appears to be far off when trade unionism on a scale 
approaching that of most advanced countries will be a powerful factor in the 
industrial uorld. 

225. At the time that the census Wiis t,iken the supply of labour had been very 
Tar or th* scriously diminished by the moriality of the influenza 

LAPDoit »urri.r. epidemic, and it ■ might have been expected that a 

position w'ould have arisen iii which the supply of labour was totally inadequate. 
Such, jiQW'ever. was not the case, Had it been so, the law of supuir and demand 
would inevitably have caused wages to rise more than prices, while the compar¬ 
ison made in Chapter 1 shows that this Is not so. CKving to the system 
common in industrial centres of paving labour partly by means of grain supplied 
bdow the market price, it is difficult to estimate the real increase in industrial 
wages. Cash wages, Ivowever, have seldom risen by more than -o per cent. 
That the total supply of labour is not inadequate is 5.ho.rn by ihe fact that 
agriculture, on wditch the majority of the population depends for its living, does 
not employ labour fully all the ytar round There are large porti’ms of the 
province in which the kftanf crop, which is re.iped at the end ol thi rair.s. is the 
only crop of importance that is grown, and when this crop U gathered, there is a 
scarcity of employment until shortly before the break ot the nest monsoon. Had 
there been a real shortage of lahour, economic conditions wnuld h^ve compelled 
a more scientific distribution of work. It is of course true ihai there is a 
heavy seasonal demand, such as occurs in Berar at the rime of cotton 
picking or in ihe north for the wheat harvest, Inii this is met by a 
correspondittg movement ol thi popidailon. The flow of i0duslri.1l Inbotir 
nalurally depends on a^rlculmral demands. If there is a good cotton crop, the 
gins in the Mnraihi Plain country compete for labour from December until well 
inio the hot weather. Certain mdustries altvays suffer from lack 01 Ub mr owing 
10 casre prejudice against work of a particular kind ; e.g., ihe coal mines 

olien are sho:t of work, as the number of castes which will work beneath the 
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surface of the earth H limited. Similarly manganese mines do not depend 
largely on local labour, which is only employed on lighter work. They, therefore, 
keep a permanent supply of labour. At the time of the census the Iirger mines 
were keeping up their output above the demartd, which was stack, in order to 
retain their labour. In the Jubbulpore industrial centres labour tvas inadequate 
at the time of the census, hut has since been forthcoming in sufficiency- tn the 
cotton country the situation of the mlli or gin is an important factor in the labour 
supply. In ffinganghat and Burhanpur, through which places labour passes 
from Chanda and the south, and from Bombay, the supply is seldom inadequate, 
w'hile in the centre of the Maratha Plain the stream of labour may be practically 
dried up before industrial demands are satisfied. But the general conclusion is 
that, although the labour supply may be inade<iLiate at certain seasons of the 
vear, and tcnipofarily for even longer periods, the supply is, on the whole, quite 
sufficient, and can be increased by an improvement In W3ges and general conditions, 

224 Apart from the larger industries which are concentrated in certain parts 
Local 4:>D cDTTAoi iKtiifS' of the province, there are a number of local or cottage 

industries, which do not depend cn the use of expensive 
machinery or large capital. The simple needs of the ordinar}* villager require 
a blacksmith and a carpenter, who may sometimes be combined in one person, 
for their sgricdtural implements, a potter to supply them with inexpensive 
earthenware, and a shoemaker, tn many parts the blacksmith and carpenter are 
still village servants paid by a grain ccss at the time of harvest, and there is always 
a supply of shoes and pots to be obtained within a few miles of the village at the 
weealy barars. Cottage industries are not important, and have great difficulty in 
competing with the machine-made products. Weaving is almost universal, and is 
reported to have received some impetus from the non-co-operation movement 
in favour of khadi or country cloth, but this is^ purely a temporary phenomenon. 
The industry has also been assisted by the high price of machine-made cloth 
during the war. Ordinary saris and dAotis are usually made by Mahars, but 
their products are not as good as the machine-made articles, and in course of 
time the Industry will die out. The makers generally deal direct with iheir cus¬ 
tomers at the weekly bazars. Other classes of weavers make articles which are not 
turned out by machinery. Koshtis in the Nagpur district make silk-bordered 
saris, which are an article of luxury in demand when the marritige season is 
at its height , but the demand falls awavlwith rapidity at times of financial distress, 
and they are always among the first to require assistance at the lime of famine, 
fn Nagpur itself Mohammedan .Momins, who were originally immitrants from 
Mirzapur, make cotton bordered saris, which have a more permanent sale. In Bur- 
hanpurin ihc Nimar district the gold thread industry is famcius, but it is in a mori¬ 
bund condition. Saris made there Interwoven with gold thread fetch as much as 
two hundred rupees, but the trade is now m the hands of one or two middlemeti, 
and a sari has 10 be ordered some months before it is required. The few expert 
workmen that remain are paid daily wages. The ordinary weaver at that place 
produces fiagri, or turban cloth, which is made in narrower widths than the mills 
turn out. and in consequence commands some sale. The weavers generally use 
old-fashioned looms, and although a superior fly-sbuttle is available under the 
auspices of Government, reports indicate that it is still noi extensively used. 
The castes ihai keep sheep, such as the Dhangars in Berar, make w'oollen 
blankets and carpets, and this industry is also of some importance in the western 
Chhaitisgarh Stales, Two Dhangars can make a blanket worth six rupees in a 
week, using thetr own wool. There is a little silk and iosar weaving in Chanda, 
Nagpur. Bhandara and Raipur, but the industry is unimportant. The manu¬ 
facture of lac bangles for Wumeo is almost universal, and ihe product is sold 
direct to the customers at weekly baz irs. Kumhars make cheap earthen pots 
everywhere. .At So bag pur. In the Hoshangabad district, the industry is parti¬ 
cularly tlourishiiig, and there is sO'me export trade to other parts of India. 
In Bhan-lara. an»l to a lesser extent in Drug, biri or country cigarettes 
are mad^. The middle:tian who takes a profit of abput^ two annas in the rupee 
employs some 15 persons, and in the Bhandara district these establishments 
have been enumerated atlthe industrial census. In Mandia there was at onu 
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time an important bell-tnelal indeslry, and artistic utensils were turned out,but this 
industry is fast dying out, and the old skill in manufacture has almost disap¬ 
peared, From Chanda a little iron smelting is still reported, and there is a 
paper-making Industry in Nimar which is fast disappearing. Pottery, woollen 
blankets, shoes and lac bangles are the only artides which are at present abb 
to compete successfully with the products of machinery. Ejtcept in the gold 
thread industry at fiurhanpur, there is little of that excellence of craftsmanship, 
by which alone the hand-made article can compete with the^ machine-made; 
and until quality rai her than cheapness ts, as in European countries, the objective 
of the hand wwker. there is little hope of the establishment of thriving cottage 
industries 
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Perhaps to the foreigner in India one of the most striking things abont 
the ordinary village is the absence of a shop of any 
kind. Cloth shops and sellers of groceries f^iVartnl 
and kcrosine oil are to be found in the larger viUages. but the vast majority 
of the inhabitants depend on the weekly biisur for the supply of any commodity 
which they do not grow or make themselves. In addition to being the centre 
for petty shop-keeping, the basars the centre of intercourse, and many 
attend them to talk and hear the latest news, evCT if they have no purchases 
to make. Few villages are situated more than eight miles from a Qnsar village, 
and as each supplies the petty needs of all the villages for which it 

caters, it is Fclf-containcd and does not compete with neighbouriug ffijsar, but 
one dealer has a circuit and travels round from basar to basar, the days for 


which are arranged to suit his convenience. , He draws his supplies from a 
convenient centre, and replenishes them as they become exhausted, Cf the 
articles obtainable in the basar, the most important, perhaps, are groceries, or 
kirana^ and cloth. Other commodilles sold by ihe itlnerani vendor are oil, 
grain and toys, w hile shoes, bangles and pots are generally lo be had from 
their makers, and country vegetables and fruit, it in season, from the growers. 
The country' people are very conservative in their needs, and the commodities 
sold in the basar^ dO' not varv largely in a decade. .Aluminium cooking vessels 
may be quoted as an instance of artieles of recent introduction. As a rule 
tansactions arc In cash, hut, where, as in the case of cloth, credit is somettmes 
allowed, payments may be made in grain. The petty traders, however, generally 
receive credit and pay the price of the goods they sell logether with the 
accrued interest after their stock is exhausted. They do not as a rule maintain 
accounts; and it is seldom that the seller is a trade agent of a larger capitalist. 
The daily transactions naturally vary in ^ volume with the prosperity of the 
locality and the articles sold. In Akola it is said to range from Rs. loo to 
Rs, 150 per day, in N'arsmghpur from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25, and in Drug from ,4 annas 
to Rs. to. In the latter case it is probable that profit has been confused with 
turnover. The do not act as collecting centres for country produce 

except tn so far as payments are made in grain, or, in a few isolated instances, 
as in parts of Raipur, where lac and other forest produce is brought to the 
markets for sale. Apart from the petty weekly the cultivator requires 

more important centres where he may purchase cattle, sell grain, cotton or 
timber, or make his larger purchases of cloth. There are generally several 
cattle markets In each district which are held weekly, but the more important 
fair?ate held annually at religious festivals, such as Rajim in Raipur, Singaji 
in Ktmar and Barman in Natslnghpur. These continue for any period from 
a week to a month, and in some cases, if trade is good, may be continued longer. 
Cotton, grain and limber markets are found in convenient centres usually 
situated on the railway. Cotton markets in the Nfaratha plain country arc 
highly organised and generally well-managed. The price in Bombay is notified 
by telegraph and rapidly becomes known to all sellers and purchasci^, and the 
AveakbItT ciiltivatOTs frequently hold up their stocks for long periods in the 
hope of a rise in the market, and the official forecast of the American crop 
even is understood and discussed. In the rest of the province, however, the 
chief need is for some agency, which will enable the cultivator to sell his crop 
at a time of the year other than that immediately succeeding the harvest, when 
there is almost itivariably a considerable fall in price. 
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Subsidiary Table [.—Gsi^ERAL Distribution by Occupation, 
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Subsidiary Table I,—General Distribution by Occupation.— { Cmttd ) 
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Subsidiary Table ![.— Oistributiow bv Occupation in Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table III—Distribution op the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial 
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and Professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts, 
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CHAPTER Xlt.—OCCUPATION, 


ld4 


Subsidiary Table IV. —Occupations cofffBtNEo with Agriculture (where 
Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation). 
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Subsidiary Table V,—OceapATiONS combined with Agriculture 

IS THE Principal Occupation). 
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Subsidiary Table VI.—Occupations op Females bv Sus-ci.asses a.'^d 

Selected Orders and Groups. 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table VL—Occupations of Females bv Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and Groups.-— 
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tight, elietfitity, motlw 
i 


HI 

i 


rS.-*X)ther miscellaneoiis and andefined indiistries 

■A. *•* 

36 *^ 

H,8*4 

3®4 

J03 

Worker} In predoui ilonei sod metali, caameUerii tmitaliop Jeaelleij miken, gitderi* clt 
Swnpcrv icavengm, etc. ■-* 

30M4 

7fiM 

3fio9 

SS'4 

•85 

J85 


/F,—^ 


0 J, 7 W 

J*/i43 

4S9 


Ip — Traitaport fay air ^ « 

i** *»■ 

114 

ill 



30 .—Traaaport hj water hi^ 

1 -. 

1,079 

! ®7 

a 

837 


Labourers emplnycd on Ibe ODnif mednD and rEaintenitice oE tireamS rirenand 


S«5 

8 to 


31,— Tran sport fa? road 

404 

arr?74 

#*,9*3 

013 

41t 

irl 

11 ? 

m 

' Laboott^rt etnptoved es roads and tuideti .hx ^ *-* 

dffcmj fTLanager* »ad oroployei conneetEd with rehiclet cot piecbaiucally driTea «* 

Pocten and tncaieAgcn ^ 

I7ip9i 

13.75® 

2,864 

i,si 8 

1,064 

ti 7 

339 


32 -—Tranftport bj rail 


37t^47 

9.»5S 

3®3 

iiS 

Bellwa jf ompIqTii of sll kindi otker ihan mdfei «* «- 

Ltboureit empioyfdon rsit^ray cofiitiuctiCn and iralntfiuirce »ad eoolirs aoa port™ 
em p 1 oyed on railway pfarEUM^* ^ 

7.153 

ip,i)93 

*.867 

0k9l8 

40 t 

550 


33 ^Pott office, Telegraph aad l^lephooe lersicca 

Ml 

I,JOl 

178 

log 

J90 

Foft oEcc, Tplcgnpb and Telephone KTei Cei 

1 M *** 

(■701 

jyS 

lOS 



■HI *** 


194,414 

?JP 


a 4 ^-»BajikB^ nUhlUfaoienta of credit, e^ebagge nod IasamiLr:e 

M4 **■ 

Itfioi 

3484 


I7t 

Baak tnaDagm, moatvleadeii^ crekaage aad inruracce agenlt^ noniy changmand 
brokera and tiiElr employcf. 

iiJBoe 

3.584 

3°4 


25 ,—Brolcciage, coDtiiiLiaiDO and export ^ 

HI- 

t.754 

7|8 

ta 4 

19J 

Broken, eom-nbsion ■genlv, commerttal tmeUera^ warehouse o tmeri and sitiployei » 

i-7i4 

fti9 
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Subsidiary Table Vf.—O ccupations of Females by Sob-classes and 
, Selected Orders and Groups. — { Cmid .) 


Grd&p 

OecapAtiginr 



SirMmia or aotvai. woaaaaa. 

Mewibet^ 
ol fanudet 

* 


Matee, 

Fcmolea, 

pet IpOOO 
me to. 

1 

SI 



3 

4 1 

5 


ii 6 l—T imd« in TcaEtliti „ «*. 


-iti- 


3>3St 


133 

Tr^iiie ia piece wooli, h^tr BPd either lexiMei 

... 



S,i&l 

sa4 


97^—Timde in wkivs. le^tBer sod fors, 


... 

* 

344 

3S5 

174 

^ Trdde in ildjii. 1c&tlieir« inn, Teitlter^, %Qxn, etc^ 


■ tf 

t>3» 


afa 


^ — rmde in Wood. 


- 

L«34 

r«76o 

9i*i 

m 

Trodf] in wood twH 6fiiwo(Kf)i cetk^ bnrk, cic>t bomboo, lb4iCirli and arlkle 

frciai thsiTir 

A 1 

1 madB 


1.7S0 

900 


39,—Tiwdc in metoiSi »« 



3SU 

fO 

17a 


30,-Trade in potterfi bricka lutd Ulei 


-- 

SiK 


Sd3 

tD7 

Trad? in pottery, bricks and tLlr^ 



t!tS 


Boa 


31.—Trade inclientiul piodticta 



ilOOl 

If 147 

9S4 

izS 

Tndfl in efeefnlcftl prodacti (dnfi, paiat?, petroleitm, eiplopiTea^ e(ci') 

4M 


um 

954 


3t—Hotela, Caf£9t rettaamjxtit etc. 

.-.h 

... 

4.^5 

M07 

534 

iap 

Veadcri oi winc^ liqaart, srated water* end See 



4-173 

3434 



33^^ Other trade in food atuffs.r^ 

... 


^44/H* 

1304*3 1 

fi3i 


Oroceri and wilkrt of veeBtabSa oil, salt and other condlmenM 
Salierp ol naSlif. biitter, ^hee. ponltryt ^ 

mw 


S*t343 

37^9 


133 

rv9 

,TT 


SST^ 


Seller! of iwectmonta. auftr^ irnr and moleefftK 

—a 

.— 

4>aiT 

1.S1& 

3lSo 


Cardamnm^ betul-leifp vegriablcs, fnilti and -.ifncn aot seLleri 

... 

adtafa 



gffi 

i3« 

Crflln and pulia drskn « ^ 

ina 

ei-i 

07,311 

aOj^oB 

746 

137 

Tobacco^ opiem, KObIn , e^Ci, aelleri: ,,4 

MS 

aaa 

i*.at3 

7.3»7 

7*4 


Deflleri In ujt grm and fodder 


— 

W97 

iSiAjn 

S^O 


3^^Trade in clotblq|f and toilet articLei 

MO 


ti3co 

M53 

M I® 

14D 

Trade in tendj^ntade clotbinr arid otbrr artielne of dma 
umbtellaT, Mtka, «aiy*nuide and perfntne!, etc*) 

nod tha toilet (hnti^ 

j*30o 

i|433 

MiS 


35_—Trade in fomltare ^.11 #« 

pii 

- 

U979 

i^m 

7SS 

W 

Hardwate. ulenpili, pof^brnpcmkin^^ftcuiiiir^, botlkit articlet for ^dee 

ipjf. etc, 

143* 

l^odS 

T^Fi 


jdt—Trnde 1* bnildlnt mateiiak 

«¥ 


m 

140 

353 


37*--Tfmde in meana of tjanipoct 

aia 

aw# 


4do 

lifi 


Dealer? and bfrere of elephiuals^ eofflelf^ borief i cdtiJe, ajsev nialfif^ etc. 

<104 

3t3^ 

m 

tJ9 


1 3®.—Trade in fBtl «• 




iff.473 

ii&ln 

*47 

Dcilert 10 6 redwood* cbarcoalj coal, cowdnn^ etCp 

mm^ 

... 

’9A134 

iSn73 

ij66o 


jp.—Trade In article of iHMfy and those pertaining W 
and Bciences. 

fetura and the arts. 

Asjt 

4iS^2 

739 


D^ter? in commoo baoglei> bead itecklacei, hinp, pnill 
nml Sihl»g taebie, flnwm^ vtA. 

arthclo9, iQjw, 

biiflilBg 

4,9* S 

{ 4.394 

I ^ 


4&^Trajde of other fortfi ^ 



>0,358 

5.963 

laS 

IjS 

Ckoerml ftoTc-keepers aod ibop^teeper? ollierwI?e unapecifiod 

rtlAenuittradetf , pedtarv, haw1(eta>etC. 

+hl 

te# 

'3.»«8 

5.7^ 

40^ 

*53 


■++ 


4^ 

W 

m 

Otbef traders (inctad^nf fanoicra of po-and?j totli and msrket?) 

■ « 


• p737 

1 rfi 

435 


1 

C.—Fnblic administration and liberal arts 


a-M 

1 

moflj 

304 


FL^PttUU farf£ 


pea 

4tt4Sl 


fJJ 


4r.-*AnnT 



A793 

6] 

tS 

t5£ 

hjmf {lidpenllj -■ «- 

*h. 

IMt 


61 

17 


42.-^ Navy *« 

1 


laa 

1 ■■ 

1 *** 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCHPATtON. 


Subsidiary TABLE VI.— Occupations of Females by Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and groups. — { Concld .) 


Group 

No. 




N iJIIICHOP AOtOAL WOAkGrs. 

Nk^Enber 
o1 fonulei 

Mole# 

( 

Femnlh. 

per r,ooD 
Matfi*. 


4 

5 


3 



5.(35 

136 

9v«5® 

iftOPS 

5-»35 

^77 



dd 

JIOJUJ 



B ,1 cS 

=74 

627 

"aSg 

057 

105 

J57 


^7-1(4 

43 * 

1310 

*5*53^ 

.LI 

381 S 

44 G 

s? 

; is? 

" 3^335 




4,9» 

^3i4 

1.T4& 

177 


tpdSS 

*79 


3.076 

, e06 

1-3.19 

439' 

554 

iO;dJ0 

I/34S 

131 

^3 

*73 

253 

35t,ni3n 


^50 

1.7S* 

65 a 

371 

»-?5* 

650 

371 

U75t 

djo 

37i 

33,^7® 

4»,oiO 

S09 


4 »I2 

s^^ 

79.335 

4,o«9 

40.140 

Ii9J7 

' <SS 


* 31 . *93 1 

i^epd 

lao^lc^ 

131.193 

LP90 

^^14? 1 
Js^po 

l, 66 B 
. 1 ^ 91 

jSl 

IOSpOiSo 

127,194 

».at4 

4^.371 

39.636 

S 7 S 

1^40 

m 

iCu 

3,340 

31:9 


44t379 ' 

3«.35j 

S 7 S 

43.^15 

764 

57.*S* 

sss 

5,atS 

553 

.434 

7*3 

553 

4?]4 

jes 

* 


159 

iSo 


iGs 

iftj 

1^4 


t6s 

'M 


* 7 ^ 


m 





a 


195 

1S7 


i-rSS 

rpc 


43. —Air Fcurce ^ 

44. —PoHc« «* 

Fo 1 l« 

ViSlAj^c VatrtinkaD 
PtT,—PtihUc aiminiitfaiUtn .. 

* 

45—FcibUc Admlfiittnitioii 

SotyIk of til# SlaU 
Sumca of lodlMU fcDd rof«f0t) itaLM^ 

M^inlcapul BOd othcT JocbI {not forvloe 

VnUgo P^cUliiAud sBrraptft other than wotchincn 

Pfilm—Oris $** «_ 

4I—Religion 

Piieitsj nlnhlfira^ oIOh ^ 

Religion! mendicnntiif iamntei Of mDuasierkfr oU. ^ 

Cetochiit!, readerft church otid imiasiofl Mirice ««« 

TenapiGp liuritl or hutiiiag ground xtvlx, piSgrtm cOoduetoH, circuuicffBi# 

4T.—Law 
4 fi .—Medicloe 

« 

Medical pru^illii>KT»of ellbiiid^ includleg denUitii oculinhipmnd voteHuiu-/ jurgeoDA- 
Midwlver^ ncdtwtorVf compouodeff, norset, irukvii^ etc. 

49.—Isstmctlon ...» 1.,^ 

Frolewn ##eI teacher* ot all kind! ^ 

^.-Letter? nnd nita and oclenroa 

Aufhori, edhorr, jODrnolktu^ photogmpheTf, iciilptor*»i islronoiofira. metcorOto^ 
botBOifU and utroloiperjf^ «ie* 
hfujEC coTtfpoiSf* #od muter*, plAjrcrc On nii hind* of mEHicid iQitTuinentt {not md^rr}, 
fliogefi, iicfon hthS dAncerv^ 

Conjurers, AcrohiU, fortdne Cellars, reciters, uMbiior* of c*J^ontie* and wild Hnlnuils 

IX- —T^erftoiu \twm^ on th #lr Income 
5I.--P«r^a5 Jiving principnJlj on their Income 


X —Domentic nerrice 
S#*—I>onie*tic scnrjcc 

Cootr^. wBter exmen^.door urA’chtOGO #nd oLher indoor servant! 

PrtVBte grootrili, cOBChkneOp dogboT-f^ ctfp 

XL—Jniti^ciently described ocenpOtjODA 

Oeticrnl t#fin! whitb do not iddlcatc o dedoite occupation 
MAeufaetaren, businessiiiBn and oontnirtorv qtberwiic tsni|wd£ed 

CublGTi^ ncoobtiiAnlj, book keqwfs. clerki and pihcf ntoployni la unspeclied olEonSj, ware 
houf And »hop3r 

l^Worsri ind uraricffuso otfeefwlw ODipcctdod 
XlIi^UnproduetJTe ,.. 

54. —I nmiite* of ja lU, uylunu nnd almohoe M* «. 

* linnal#* of jalJi, iijfitmaj and ASmsbotites 

55. beggars, vagmntn, nnd prosti tuten, etc. 

Itefgarip vagrBfiti', witchoi, wisardf^eiEn 
Piocurers end proiUtutes 

^^Dtber nnclaitifisd non -prod uctlveindiutrieo ^ 

OthDr unclifillod non^pcodiiecinladititties 























SUBStDSARV tables. 
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Subsidiary Table Vll.—S elected Occupations, 1921 and *911. 


Cjmip I 

No. 


Ocoii^tidn, 


PdpcditlQTi PopuUtEon PotiCQiltaea 

mppdTted titpjMttfid | of 

io mn* iA 1911, rimtan. 


11 

13 

U 

14 


15 

16 


11 


CJius A_—pToductlooof r»w nuttefE^I* 

Sub^i^ii L—£Mp!aiiathm ^ amimitit snd wr^tiji^fs 
Order r.—Future Kud Ae:ricaltt]re 
(ia]| QffFiMarjf 

tqeoqie fram Tciit pF AgrlciiUcrrol luod ,p^ 

Ordioiirif eiilikTnldri 

Af uit», of Iw!ed ej lutet pr^jiter^), clarktj, i^nt colketorit etc- 

Firra lervAfiti 

FScU la.bour«r« ^ 

(A) Gr^m Jt/ t^rtial 4tifad mar^t gUrJfMiug 

cdflee, pinchoiki, rubber nod Fn^iij:^ plaEitiiljoiii 
Fiuif^ Hower, ¥i!|;etAblei betulg tint, meca nmt, eCc.t^ower i 

{i} Fo^rj ^ 

Forest Qflievtfii tmeigers, ^sriii, Qte» 

W«cHlH:nHcfS^ fife «r£i0d, cot^bnp robber, etc.j colbcton aed cbareoiLl buiniiri 
Lbc Oollfl-eEDn 1 ^ 

{•#> farm St^f^k 

CnltEo nnd btiFFnlle brrednri: idd keopert 
SbHOf iiod pnji brivdcrA 

Breeden ni eiher aisiMHla Ibonenp waki, caidiili, aS4Ui ete.J -w 

Herdimen, ftbapKent^ gomt-herdiT etc. 

(f) tmcll amimats 

ftkidsp bw«^etCK 

Silk: worms 

Order 3w—Ftihiae uud htt^tlug 

PIiWb* 

HmntiBjt 

Order 3.—Mine* 
miHe» 

patrolemti wclrj ^ 

Mines ELod ipotoITlC minonLli iroHj mafignatiC^ ett} 

Order^,—Quarries of herd fodts 

OlHer m Eflerals (Jailc^ dismoudsp I ImevloaejK ele.) 

Order ^ Salt, '^c. - 

Rodt, Irfn^ mnA snanh ult 

ttxiTictloil of sfiltpetre, iloAi ind oibcr sata^m falDtile fn water 
Clus B.—Preparatien and luppljr of mitcrial lubstaiices 
ill,” hidusify 

Ordv ^extilcs I.HI 

Colloik lEinncOg, deioifigafilf preBtttff - 

Cotton Epin&lng ^ ^ 

Cotton il*lirf.artd yf&iyln^ ' *-♦ ^ ' 

Jiitu tptnnio^. prestie^ aihI weaving 

Bapfi, twine Bed stritBg 

Otbe# fibres (coenraot^ das, hompi slrawi ete,) J 

Wrwi eardlng and tpinnint* 

Weititig of woolkft blanbcit ^ ^ * 

Weavm? of woollen ca^pflli 

Silk iplfiseri ^ 

SWik woaten **, 

Hilfi ciUBcl nod borw k&ir 

Bj-eiog, blwbing« prlhtiog, prtp&mtbn and spoogToi of tnatilci 
Lace;.cn£pe, cinhroidwkii Itiitgii, etc^ and InMifficlcnrljr nJ^icriW tOxtito ladirr^Ees Zi 

Order 7.—Bidea, ekUiSp sad hard materials inmi tbe Aoimal kio^nm 

Tannen, cucricnp tealher itre»en and leatbot^d/erBy etc. 

Maken ef Tefllbnr erticfen. noch ■■ Inmki, WaEee*b^, riaddleiy ^ bareeii, ete 
Ftwrms sad ptriarti oecnplEid mitt fnathen and UriitJoi j briiBb-n»lers 
Bepo, (Tory , ham* ibeSt, ote-, w^rkon {oaeept button) «, 


‘■Iw 


i::^ 43 d,ld 2 

ii,4Qn7^ 

t3p3dp,303 

11,817^355 

1^,06$ 

7^11,00^ 

11444 

043434 

3.45Sk339 

143 

10,600 

4- 3^4 

^5»4 

45^783 

4i^i«a 
W 
344 Jia 

314 

idj 

49 

d,370 

3T.d73 

rjjo 

i«,SsS 

£9 

4 

Jn 3S4^ 

ddfiE^ 

6S*7Sd 

4®.iM 

333.107 

*tS33 

09 

a4d 

5- T4S 

tj03E^ 

3S 

iiriao 

4tfS 

ta,jiscf 

0,308 

3*7f7 

184 

141 


> 

k 

> 

I^Of 


Not 


12,7^3.315 

lap7jj^4tii 

12,618,671 

134^51.933 

13^11 

7-47%ig5 

l5,Wa 

t,oS3,^S 

^-343^339 

5J.837 

+®7 

S3.34* 

8i.«83 

13^948 

87<S*4 

43J5M 

33,7«9 

13” 

3*1 

35l5.fl|3 

"5 

us 

133.383 

A,I«S 

-'ftW# 

J7-4a3 

6(117 

aijeS 

1.8913 

3 

a4ai.?05 

4i%720 

47161' 
377^aj 
3*^7557 
3.1 aq 
3/7* 
*34| 

»4,i7S 

4i339 

U.6£4 

svaitnble. 

ii6S0 

f|4f9 

8Wi 

jm 

ivaikbJ*. 

ijt5 


— 3 

^ j 

— 3 

— 3 

+ 53 

— a 
-119 

+ 3 

—13 

-77 

-Sr 

*9* 


+ 35 
+ 45 

—14 

-13 

4-36 

486 


— t 

+ 4 

“10 

—II 

—Si 

—tr 

+®l 

+39 


+ ■1067 

—99 

— 3 

^ 9 

+ 5 
++5 

451 

+ 3 

-aS 

—a 

-43 

—6b 

+ l81S 

-7* 

-15 

--3 

k m 

—ro^ 
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Subsidiary Table VH,-Selected Occupations, 1921 and 191 i,— 


Crvup 

No. 


Ocptup^tion. 


PopolAtioti 

tDppDTted 

itn 

1911. 


PupuldtaODi 

•oppOEt^ 


in 

ipiT. 


TDJT^atloit- 


^3 

44 

4 5 


4 ^ 

% 

49 

50 

5* 


sa 

5 3 

54 

% 

57 


a 


ss 

59 

60 

61 

5 a 

g 

m 

«5 

g 

7 ^ 

71 

7 » 

75 

74 

75 


7 ^ 

n 

79 

8d 

9 i 

a? 


a* 


u 

u 

sp 


90 

pi 

pa 




Onler S,—Wood v ttimilAr IkfAtfriil 

Sawjcrt ^ 

CaiDint^ri* torHftr* and josttfififc etc. — - . . , ' ± 

BqsikI nMikerfp oth«f fndiutrifi* of woody (patpr«l«nclaiiifi^ Iftovca, nivd thfttcliBf* ana 
b4tk)i3eT9 wcrJ^irK wjlb Nmbopi reed or iimltur tutiefiob, 

Ordtf 9.—Metals 

Fttf^or aad Tolling oE boTi and olSaor vnelalSi ^ 

Oib^^wofkwi iB^iN^ aDd tnakmoflmptinfitnti aed ptlndpolly Of eicEwJvnlyor troa 

WoEkarft In braio, and twll motsl * , x -* *** 

Workers in oikcf H 5 *lab (tlnn idnc, lcaa» qaick-iilTPr^ ctc.3 «- 

Workers in iniat*> dTa-ttekois, ^ 

* 

Order lOi^Ceramica 

Makers of iglais and erfsial war* * — ■■'* 

Makers of glass IrtDglei « ^ 

Makers of paiCHiii[L Oftd erdek^jr 

Patlcrs and earlViern-plps and liw i mik^S ^ ** 

Bdck nod tilo foakws 

Others (monOo, tak^ mlta* alalwisUif, etfi, fcorkcTHj 

Order ii —Chetaical Pmdticta pTO|i0fly M calledj and analogona 

MaciiLUciii;fe of mttcbM and matfrult 

Manttfartnfe d *rnted and irtift*^ wites* and leir. 

MaflUfactnreot dye*, Piinl andink ** 

MiinuUctnrG end ftfinii^ oE segirtaH* Oils 

Hnnufa^afe ■fld mdnbg of ttiiiwrat — 

Mitnurncturo of p*IJwr, cardboard and paptnrs iriaclit . , 

Others fsoap, candle, tac, cnidi periatties and tniialiSaiwoeo drugi) 

OnSet x 3 “ PACO'S Indnstrie* 

Rke iHwedersand hiiffkers. floar-gtand™ ”* 

Bakers, and biacual-malcen — ■■- 

Grarn^parcber^ etff.. ^ 

Bnlckers ^ *- *** 

Fiib^eurer* ”* 

Butler, ch«» mod gh« ttiakeri 

Maker* icif tPEWf iBolaiB**, end gitr . *** 

SwwtHifat mtkA and prepnrE^ Of )miii mod condtiivenls etc^ 

BtoWTmnd dsSUllere — *-* ^ 

Toddy drawtn ^ *" 

Uiuukciuren of tobdKO, opmm and ganjm 

Order 13.—Industrie* of Dres* and Toilet *1, 

opi afid tniban naakeri^M ^ 

Tailofs, fnilHners, drefimskorip darnen aed oinbroEderers On lineO - 

to tlr»J—glotcs. Mks^ E^itersi belt*, bntfomu ufisbrdtAef 

emnsi, etc. 

WasliEpa, clMaing and djemin^ *** *“ 

Bwberm* bair-drosots, and irig-makers ■* ^ t **T 

Olhef lodostrie* ewiKCted «llh tins loilirt <t*ttaeert, *tiaiiip«»er». Ulh-laeu**. etc). 

Order Xd^Fnmitoje loduatriea ii» -*■■* 

Cmhinct'nkilceTS. carnage pmirtlwf^ etC- — «« " ■'- 

Ophobteretm, t^it maketSt etc. _ ** 

Order IS—*” " 

LSme-bur Fien» ceciwmf wtrrkef* 

Bmcaraten, and urelt^suikerjs 

Stone cutters and dreSMn ^ ■” 

Bnck-layer* mind fnasons *** x ^ . . - x 

Gondert (other than bwlldin^ made Of bAtoboo or iinifJ 3 *f materia paintetf 

rieeoemten of bouscii tilers, plumtwri^ nlfc 

Order id.—Conatfnctioti of mean* of transpoct ... 4^ 

Persons eoguged in making, assenibtEng or mpairiiag motor vehicle* of eyefe*. 

Caffcart, palkV, cbc;^ makers mod wbecl^vHghte «. 

Ship, Mat, acfoplmM buiidw* - 

Order ly^Prodaction and TranaaiLuivi of phyaical fwcea (beai^ Jigkt* clectrioilT 
motive power, etc.) 

G«e wfRT^, and etHfcrk lisht, a 4 id power ^ 


i 5 li 4«3 

8 m«T{)d 


HI1.197 

7 A^ 

SSJ^ 

l 9 >Ssa 

1-331 

43 

fl7,oi0 

ej 

3 >M® 

i,3»i 

34.1SS 

31 

33.717 

i 3 <S 

5®4 

873 

no 

-TSiS 

S6,ai» 

fl,jes 

.437 

96 ^ 43 * 

15.640 

S 7 

xdb 

1^0 

371435 

48 » 

48 i«o 

I 4 a .*«4 

S)i 

74.73* 

S74*S 

770 

>493 


!W«i 1 

th \ 

3.34$ 

9 , 1 ^ 

91 ^oa 

1 , 9^0 


rfildpTfla 

98^339 

90^33 

i 4 *. 4 St 

An 40 o 

177 S 3 

loSxai 

13^ 

m.570 

107 

ss>s™s 

■.639 1 

Not iLirmilable^ 

7^7 ^5 

sOhiei 

7 

37 »Wi 


Nil, 


.s 


tia 


T40 


t, 40 w 

SO 

^ 53 

53I4SJ3 

5 ® 

9*975 
&X} 
3 iho£t 
j 5.953 
, 00 

9.17* 

141 

1743*4 

M 94 

4 . 4*1 

57 *r 775 

fi^TJ 

tiitdoG 

I. 5 BS 

&a 459 f 

979 ®^ 

7 “ 

9 iS 9 

9 ® 

8 i, 5 fi 4 

443 ® 

70^155 

W 4 


444 

Not AvailaMe, 
4 W 


—iB 

-15 

^3 

—ar 

+ 70 
_ 9 d 
—iS 

—41 




- 9 * 

4 j. 59 y 
+ Id 
— 5 i 
+ ftS 5 


— 

4*17 
+ 1 . 4*7 
-6 

-47 

—ifi 
—17 

3 


45 


4S 


-S7 

tu 

-*8 
+ 99 
*S1 

-9 

1-1 + 

4 TO 

+ 7S9 

+ 11*17 

*13 

- 5 d 

-44 

* 

« eS 


-7 

M-l 

-*7 

+44 

4 au 

4 * 1 * 














































SUnSlDlARV TABLES, 


igi 


SuBSiDiAity Table Vlt.—S elected Occupations* igai and 1911.—(Cua/rf.) 


GiCbp 

No. 


OccupAtiiin^ 


PopulAttoa 

supported 

In 


Pcpu 

juppdtted 

ifn 


T 

tatiailotf. 


94 

99 

100 
toi 


tod 

i 05 


lO? 

ioS 

10? 

Ito 

111 

fis 

113 

114 

Jf^ 

ri? 


iiB 

'Ip 


ijp 


191 


ISJ 


133 


134 


Order iB.—Otter Idisceltweons And 1Jnde:GELed ladastfies « 

Sittoifraphcn, engrtVfHfc ej^ 

B<»|i*tindcis, ilSithcrt . eni'dtppw inatam, ■acn »• 

VVfHilitrt 3 b BMktti'stOBic* in^ Baamdlwip imiUllon jflwftJrefjr ffidJdtti. 

K?roK“r« »--d» or h«=Vb« Pti«r «MKrn.I. ih.n «(»*. .»4 n«k«.» 
of ipAiSf 3«t, Miiirla, Ki BjtiTn i, nnd acred thtcAdf . 

other^TD£^iH4*^an^ pwani fetter tlma peffornim) Mpbjad b the«trei ftod o^rj 

nuSa tl VuLlb mCi: coomi ^errice. 

hunirmcn^ iMe. * , , j . 

Co-lricton for tiiff cf r?rfll*c, dnit. elf. - 

Sflfeepfrt SjCtataR£«i, etc- 

/.4 

Order 19 —TfflLiujMrt ty Air 

PoHriOos laoctTHffJ «dtli aergdtortici anil Mrcpltucs 

Order 3ix—TTmnspwttyTWer — 

Partonf (olhTf tlrtw btoBrent .mployed in Iwrbodrj and ilticki. ioebdine pilot* 

rST«t-iAnd ca,o.*ia nncludlnt conrtrMCtion j # *_ , * 1 * 

LKt<»it«rt cnafbyad on tke MBJtnaaioft wd BnbtASaneo of hartcMirf^ docltn iireaBi^ 

and Can nil , 

BnAl'owiaeri, toatnieB And lowni'an a- *** 

Order TianeiWrt by road 

l’««M faifear iLia lal»afi») amplajed ft" tl« «d»l«c«an .ad mrdaten.iKt «t 
raada ead htlds**. Iv,;j«— . - 

meehAokdtj driteri. 

Pnikj ete.i beAtor* ond 0 wuort ... j i ^ 

Fnck eWpItiai, cntuiiU fonVe* 3iid tallock OTtfiitra tuid. diriTcn 

Farters and fiseaeoj^n 
Order -TrMuport fej rail 

Ttaflwav cropSovdf of hII kind* otter tfani ooolie^ pi _ __,a ■ .t irf 

on f*il*iy eon-ttotibA md flmS|lennoCo, and c«EI« And ?onm 

OTnployed On rmilinoy ptendsBi. 

Order Office. Telegrtpli and Tokptone «fi^icei 

Pmt ofBoei Teleirtpt, adiI Tolepliaiiifl fertice* 

$mA-Ct^tty--TT^f4r 

Order cstabliahmeftta of creditp eAChio^e and iiwnTmnce 

^Bk mtiias^i* money fen,Scrv eicehAese iniiMitce AEcoti, KiOnerctan^erw aad 

brokenii And iteb frmpbyees. 

Order a5-“BrokejAgo< aad eitpMt 

Broker*. »tfe»ti. eoaunereUI trteelfei«.*»*«W>a owner* aod emptojae. 

Order sA-Trade III lextilea 

Teaile l«i w®*'* «Boo. '^***’^*^ 

Order *?—Trade lO aktM, le«»'« ••‘i* f"" 

Trade la ikio*. leathee, fe**. Ieall'e**r liore. ele. •*• 

Order 38—Trade to w®d 


iP5 


I 9 fi 


L 


Trade l» »«4 t«t ««■*<>»«> corlt>rfc, ete.. l.o«i(*!»o thaUlus. ele., aad «tkl« made 
ttem tbeM. 

Order ap —Trade in n»cials — ‘’* 

Trad* in wetel*! ***'"®^* "' 


1 r^i4®7 

97.4fl9 

+ IS 

725 

i4Si 

-61 


fiSo 

-73 

7S» 1 

lr=S» 

-4* 


435 

-(4 

ey.7«| 

tpS46 


+ 6 

9.i^40 1 

-$3 

fis* 

ss? 



53t 

6 

^«34S 

1 35.73 [ 

-sa 

fSitAJS 


—r? 

XU, 

lie 

i-w 

XU, 

1 


3jk4 

m. 

>*« 

1 ‘ 1 

-54 

XiU 

t ^ 



* 

381 ' 

\ +583 


1,7*0 

-57 

50s 

iii6i 

-s« 

lOCjiti 

1*9,004 

—15 

4Sp 


441 

I*.7f9 

1 

dj 

] 48,720 

-n 

?3«>3 


3*3 

1,7*5 

-78 

3.opei 

*.■14 

^4 

7.W 

3i,7to 

-d7 

74,357 

84,167 

—1» 

31,4*3 

37.1983 

-43 

S*,*74 

40,1*4 

• 14 

AS»t 

*,638 

“55 

740* 

Atfjd 

-55 

jrOtSry 

si%m 

+ JO 

37,IN 


-SP 

57.JM 

*M79 

1 

S-35S 

6,05*) 

-n 

3.WS 

6,9^ 

, “^3 

31.778 

51.946 

1 --39 

3«*77* 

1 51944 

j -3^ 

3iS9 

3 9n?1* 

' -57 

3.593 

1 A338 


A749 

48go 

-■T 

57«S 

1 6i«90 

r -17 


( i^fel 


«5^ 

t lAsi 



t 

























































CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION- 
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Subsidiary Table VIL—Selected Occupatjons, 1921 and 1911 .— {Confd.} 


Onwp 

No, 


QcCII|MUOo. 


13 ^ 


■30 


j ' 

■SI 

m 

.’at 


140 


■41 

14s 


M3 

144 

la 

M 7 


Ord^r 3&(i—Tndo la pcttery^ tuicks msd tUcft 

It* «i 

i 3 f Timde Id poiterr, bd^kt litn 

^ .i*|. ,r| 

Order 31 in cfaemiukl products 

•++ «i 

Trtdc in diVMtCAl (wniiBctj (drnjti, Jye», pint*, petnktun, Mp4iiiire,, •tc.) 

Order 32.—HotFl«, otfst, rHt«.{it«at3, rtc. 

Vepjpri of wine, llqnarif iLcrKird wmtfln sod ice ^ 

Ownen end mwtijpit* tti hoieU. codk-abopii, tanUf, e(c. nd tiielr wpfo^et- Z 

Order 33.-Other trmde in liMd-atpfft 

Fijih dcikrt ^ 

Grmn end ttTiUn of otl^ mlt end otJUr condijneiitf^ 

of ntlEkp bettcTj pbecp posUr^, ogpi etc. “** 

«1wri of swoei^HPniPiitif n^ir, jfor Afid inpJoiM ■" 

Cerdemoin, botd4«mr», Tegxtfeblei, Wti and etecAont tellers T "" 

Grein end puirt demlon 14. 

Tohacco^ optttJtlj fianji, etc., *elkn 

Deitefi to ilittp, gisiLUp ind pie* ^ **’ 

OcAler* fh hoy'^ jrw and foddj^ 

Order 54—Trade in cEiitlilnf[ CLEid toilet articlea 

Taa^ ie ni.dj wede doU.lnjg nwl other .r^h, rfd«« .nd the inilet Ib.U, nishHlej, 
eoclu^nttdj-mideJbocf and pArfnmee). ^ * nmcrejiaj, 

Order^s*—Trade in farnitore , 

Timde in fnTifitnre^ carpel 1, catlaJiii, aad bedding 

fofceleiB, ttoefc^ty, (LiH.wire, ^Hlu, ertiele, Iw 

Order Trade m boildinir matenala 

^ »fc. k.. 

Trede in huildie; aut«nela {rtonei, (ttuter, eement, ned, thatch, etc,) 

Order 37.^Tr«de 111 menu of trnntpntt 

Oeakre in end Wrtit of sicchenUcI trantcort, moton. cjcJm, itc. 

Deailen » ead hirert of other ctniHigef, cartele. 

Oeelcrt 1e nad him, of efepkeeta. ceimli, horie*. cettk, ittci, mulei, die. 

Order 38.—Trade in fnel 

■!* 

Ekalen In Bre^wpodd cltarcotil^ coal, cow^iip^i efc^ 

Order 3p.-Tr^de^^^^l« or ln»ai, and time pertaining to Jettexn and the 

oSl'^ JS"*' optica! laitniaenU.ete 

****'““*”' inrlmment, *,» 


IdB 

>49 

ISO 


«5» 

■S» 

•S 4 


tss 
■ stf 


JS 7 

is» 


Order 40.—Trade of otfaer sorta 

Dwlori ib ngi. ttablBvrefuHd etc* 

Gfruefal *tote-k«<pen ond f faop keepm otWwiie aoipecified 

Itmertot liaderi, pcdlani, Ttawkert, etc 

Other tndn finclqditig of pouedji^ tolb aud ioatketi) 

CUbi C.—poblic adcsieJstntion and liberal arto 

Order 41,-^ Ann j 

Army (imperial) 

Artoy (iaolui States) ^ 

Order 41,—Narjr ^ 

Z 

Onler 43.—Air force ^ 

Air fatts ^ * 

Order 44—Police 
Policb 

VflEiga Mtcfmen 


Popolji-Uon 

1 

^ereeHi:* 

luppcried 

Ee 

lupparted 

in 

T 

rpli 

1911 . 

canstlnn. 

S 

4 

S 

a..ti 


1 +se 

a.dii 


f +S(S 

J.Po€ 

^ «,d9a 

' "SS 

3,(pa 

! S,dl3 

' -55 

i>l.o97 

iSt794 

+ 1 

ie.d3S 

iifpSao 

’ 1 + i 

Mfia 

».»74 

+ 5 

47^^Sop 


+4i 

pdt 

J.Sdj 

-*7t 



+ Si: 

ai .114 

*44?^ 

4*53 

10,945 

74373 

+ 4P 

ii5,«i 

gojeja 

1 5*4«IP4 

-i-iae 

' iCS7« 


H7J51J 

+S^ 

&7» 

J»444 

;i 

37r54fi 

:»,ir4 

&S45 

^50 

-14 

5545 


-t4 

7.031 

5v6i4 

1 ^35 

1.^0 

Srtea 

*i5f3 

4.oa3 

4r6 
+ 31 

1,305 

^93S 

—33 

tjo 5 



7,085 


-33 

445 

^ * 1 


S96 : 



8i7J4 

) 


4t.Sl7 



♦f5»7 

5-35? 

+%n 

■0^54 

3^4*75 


t .407 

i.dip 

—15 

i7.<5ap 



iAi 8 


+47 

48.809 

^.Tdd 

+ 5pa 

ird 


ii 

3S,4J8 

5 . 1 S 9 

+ ddo 

s.7®7 

4^> 

+ SrSM 

4.4S1 

5^5 

+ 3®1 

415.398 

St 6 .lt 2 1 

— IP 



— 4® 

5409 i 

u, 3 ii 

— St 

5.148 

336 

iC^lSQ 

ihniB 

1 1 

m 

jfl 

•» 

ftH. 

i& 

-•4 a 

J ' 

mh 

■iVl 

5 


■t* 

«8.835 

t^ 4 DJ 

^ 39 

»475 

76,soa 

I3$;g?5 

— SI 

— 41 





















































SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Selected Occupations, 1921 and igu.—(cwrf.) , 


Ko 


Oonipaiioa. 


165 

i<57 


] 6 g 

170 


vt 

17 a 


m 

174 


lU 

177 

tjS 

m 


lio 


181 

l 8 fi 


!«« 

'85 

i $6 

i«7 


i 8 i> 

190 


1^1 


7 .— PuiA/jV ^dminhirtttiffn 
Order 45 —P&blic admiitlirtrmtfDD 
ifil Serri^ cl th* Start 

<tl Indian aad FOFQlgrn Stilei ' 

focal (not villa^tl ■ertiti? ^ 

1 G 4 ViiZi^ anditiT^nts otfaur tbimi ivutchmcn ^ 

S. — 9nd tihralftriM 

■P-- ^ 

Order 4d.—Relief on 

* *4* ^ 

PHef tic 

ReUgioiti mendlcidti^ iniriatn of icOA»teri«> 7* 

Catflchlf^ n■^^^ml^ and mftrla» ur^ce 77 

Tamplt, triarial esr burning gmni^d ^rvict, pilgrnn o^cHluclor*, eircuiiicffbrt ' Z 

Order 47 -Law 

^ *«i 

UiB jm of n 1 ] Irfcndj, fnefuding Karti^ Ufr-9«flli and imibbtiati ^ 

Lawyen' oliaki, pei^tian-wntorp. etc. 

Order 4 &^Medklne 

i^acirioMii of all biJidj L&cJading dnntiii^, Anlkti and vetediBkfy tiftEncii 
Midwiffci, melutcTi, compoiitLiieri^ nnmev^ muieurt. etc* 

Order 49 .^ InatmctEM ^ 

E*Toles-iojfi and teiehtrp of all biada 

CIotM and iervantt connected tritti edtcatJon Z1 i 7 

Order Lettera lad arta and scleotei « ^ 

FdbJrcfcnbet, ^tenographera etc ^ ^ 

AKhltectii «iirTrroti> Bn^ioetn and tfeirlr employcti 77 

*^^^"*** *^*^^P^**p**^***®'rtw^" meteofolOljliti, 

WttardiMjnpowf^ind inaprm.pUyeti oti all kMi of mutical imrttmc^la 6iot milllvri. 
iloEtrij ictori, and dmeen. 

Conjuron. tcmbau, fortime tdinxf, redtm, exlrlbirarn ol cnrloHtks and wild nramila ^ 
Class 0 — Miceilaonai ^ ^ 

.1* 

/X—yiffiHg ^4 fa#jV rafNMt 
Order 51 .—Perfona living principalJy os tiieif inentnE 

Prnpneton (ether tban ^ qgriaittani tawd), fund and ichalatih.Ip lioldertp pnciloaen 
Suh-CtM X,-~lktnutiU tmiff ♦.= ^ 

Order 53.—Domntlc ierrlce ^ 

Cooki, wnlffr enrrinrq, dofr-ke-p^a^ nlehtncn, amt ether ladoof i^rraalt 
ravnlB gronmii coachman* etc, 

PeiTPtemolor diivtfijtDd cleaiHn _ 

p*»- .IP, 

Snh^CUu XK—f uiuficitntly ditsHM ««^upiif{ahj «* 

Order 53 -— General tnnns which do not Indicate a definJte cccnpatiaa 

Manefflctmer^ Vat:net?mEi] and CTntrnctnn etherwlM tiMp«ifl«d ^ 

Cuhieft, acecuntnetip booh^keepm^ ckrkvp ind other emplej4> in uarpociged 

. erare-hnapci and thc^pi. 

hitchanics otherwise unag^fied «, 

Labaurtfsaad workmen nlhtr wise unipeci^ed 

Order 54 ,^[niiiatea4f JaJtip aiylnmi, and aim* honsiea , 1 ^ 

(omatn of Jailip iiytnma and alma hoeaea » *., 

Order 55 .-^ Beggmat aagranti and pr^ititJDta ^ , 

BegICan, vagranU, wibchtt, wiiarda. ef Ci «* 

PrOMcri mni proititiOes .p* aM aaa ^ 

Ofdersdr—Other nndanl£«d oon prodnetiT^ [ndnibrlef » 

Other nncUssi&Bd noa-prndnetivo Todaslrlt* ... ^ 


Popntation 
Anp^rted i 
igcif. 

t 1 Popalatiafi 
n inppfivEed ii 

1 

Prrceqita» 
1 of 

rariaffaiL 

S 

4 

. 

1 * 


t 

' + n 


1 tCl,^ 

■ 4 jj 

»«vflbs 

C, itj 

^ 49 ^^ 

t 4,6o% 

11^5$ 

1 361 ^ 

111 + 

iSsfiJi) 

' i^.r^s 

— ay 


l^^pD 

— ^ Ld 

80 ,H 5 
48b<S 

I^JOl 

1 Tl4n€ 

^.780 

7-543 

1 — d 

1 - ^3 

“ 3 a 

4 76 

10.-490 

*44^ 

- 7g 

7.*^4 

3i0o5 

9rm 

4.d^ 

1 t 

H»3fl3 


“ ^ 

^,645 

•*.303 

— 1 

47 

flCiCsa 


— It 

•igj 

j 39 ^ 4,8 

t- tt 

*'M 

49.«7a 

- 42 

3 

3>j^ 

*5 ; 

* T,4fl!S 

M3- j 

— 9 a 

- 8 p 

4 14 a 

aSiStd 

34f740 ! 

- 3® 

t,4]3 

5.481 

74 

7S3i«B 

3 * 3,378 

IS® 

8.0^4 

//A54 

— 49 

8 , 0(4 

t].Bd4 

— 49 

8,084 

*’f8S4 1 

— H© 

440J44 

• 8 -WJj 

+ J7 

3^$»a 

*S»r9S.' 

+ 37 

WT,347 
*t(7» ' 
»JJ4 

•iJ-Tin 

-T jI* 

+ 4 a 
*- at 

"i* 

^*7^S 


+ f.SOrf ‘ 

4'7J7S 

37.339 

+ (vootf 

»3,3»S 

3(^180 

IISII 

4,sfl8 

+ 4SS 

+ 590 

3,801 
37I-97S ' 

I.OI« 

3!MiJ 

+ 

>39vm 

/WjrfjT* 


4.*79 

3vej8 ' 

4 t? 

*fij9 

iSsff 


•83,448 


^ 35 

13^987 > 
M» j 

98,834 

4^ 35 

t.s 8 « 

N«. 


14 a* 

Ml, 

*40 
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CHAPTEK —OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Taule VIU.—Distribution op io.ooo Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups, 


- 

Diatmatnioa if aaMOiOM or iDhOW Ptoaojfi 

POLLOWTHA RACn 0CCI7tAT1O3t. 

□ liTaPiUTiOff if occtfrATiPP or to.ooo ri 
Of lUCH afiUCKTOS^. 

tdaOMi 

tDd Seteclisd GnjupR. 

1 



i| 


1 

lliuaj- f 
man, 




Eiinda. | 

[ 

fnan. 


^nlniUt* C 


Hindu. I 

^brivtkia^ 

AuimlfL 1 

^tbni'v. 

t 

a 

3 1 

1 

4 ! 

S ' 

6 1 

7 

8 ' 

9 1 

to 

11 



3!54 


1 

*.J*5 ^ 

4 A 

lApOtPO 


10,w 

1 


lOjOOO 

PpJlUTC AgtlCDJtaT'C 


236 

M 

*.387 1 

If 


4i7^ 

S.406. 

9p3H 


CilxivAtkon n. 



3S ' 

lJ5o7 1 

10. 

7i3ii 

4^fP 

5.334 \ 

84>Si 

5#49i 

Income hvm wnl uf 

8.173 

iiOS6 

?7 

tbg 

iis' 

I3J 

3S« 1 

66 ; 

S9 ' 

306 

2L Ordinir^ calti^tivr^ - J 

^ rnaugefa ofUn^td 

Ri:& 

$,099 

i,(iaS 

49 

P 

1.617 1 
674 ! 

^99 

4iS1^ 

7 

ao 

4.6"5 

"* 1 

3 

1.535 

4^ 

eiULtea (tiOt 




[ 






i60 

3^1 

clerkii» cdllectonj 

4. iFirm MSfrapti ^ 

^ Pkid labourer! 

7.^56 

8,4*4 ' 

17s 

341 ' 

10 

]| 

StljS 1 

*5 

9 

4$i 

3,10f 

if4 ’ 
M|a 

174 

487 

1 

i47<l 

(6} Gf^wefi oE *p«cUJ procluclj und 

7.M7 


11 



a? 

m 

7I 

t 

iyp 

moirlcet 
(t\ P<»vitrr 


>.sip 

fli 

13 ' 

ipa^s 1 

59 

d 


110 

4 

61 

*4^1 

0 

10 

.(iQ Rp}iit£ of atdck 

R^jo ' 

i6a 




Cuttk lod hnnftio btecdrin 

9i*M 

451 

If 

5^3 

1 ^ 

3* 


*0 

11 

2 

Btld ktVpCTi. 

ra. Sh«^. Pi^d pi£i bre^d^ 

J.145 

506 

13 

1 


3 

4 

1 

f 

.n. 

M*. 

14. H«fdBiAeiig fbapb^rdik 

8,^J} 

1 11B 

11 


< 

!£3i 

3FO 

5» 


3 

hcrdvi ete. 











Rfd^ia^ aE imidl ■nimiLli 

7.a8< 

3,(i6 

IB-P 


iipp- 

..k 


1 

! «-■ 


r 

^ ; FiflbiAg and hiitititig i*. 

9.890 

39 

5 

0S 

t 

IDO 

9 

1 ^ 

i 4 

I 

tj PfiliiAjf 

9.9*9 


aik# 

45 

4«'l 

10 

A 


p •** 

J 

1 

1 

16. HaatiDg >w* 

■ ■ ' 

9.13* 

[(S "*3 

9 '^ 

ff* 


1 


33 

^ Mlnrii 44« ^ 

7ti39 

346 



79 

17 

1 ^ 

dS 

22 

4 .Qaarria aF hti^ r«clc6 

9.533 

673 

- 


- 


d 

1 !■“« 

1 BH 


S. SaJt. etc. , j 

7 ^ 

... 


3,009 

4-1 

i— 


1 

»U 


|5. Teaetjin 

9 ^ 

m 

2S 

Sd 

M 

35S 

£37 

fjfi 


«4 

15. C^an g^isnia;^^ des d epg and 

7.74" 

i-SSj 

37 

*7* 


41 

3aj 

83 

9 

^ ' plES9lrt|[. 

Com on imrcn in^ 

8.719 

UHtf 

0 

£3 

3 

31 

^7 


1 E 

m 

2 

ij 

at. Cotton iiftof und 

^ 9.337 


54 

SO 

% 

337 

t 

140 

7 


cb. Join iplnnlng, prcntJng land 
wuvfttje, 

aj. tw\fm ood itrinf - 

9.498 



443 


w* 

•■pl 



8749 

m 

’ ^ . .*P* 4 

Jfii 

■ >!■. 

j 

., :6 

**» 

1 

l-«4 

■A# 

Otbei fifrfef (cocoa out, ipinnt, 

!h775 



... 



nV 

1 n ' 




flii, brmp^ ftriii', clG ). 
''^1, Woof Bfld 

8.S7T 


ai-i 


'o' 

Uk 

I * 

i 1 

* 

.fc< 


Wr 

S Wfttdag of woaika bbnlr- 

■ ttB, 

9.741 

fSk 

dl I 

1 

* iT 

4 

* 




H ik ^ WHViraf of wocUonoiTpeti. 
■ -*^-* 34 Siib ipriififlu 
., Silk woarfti 

R.I3* 

tm 

■ M 

! - 

. ■ 

. ... 

1 

1 

3 

A 

■+4i . 

*'"* 

1 Pt4 

8.977 

9.958 

ipoaa 

4 fto 

■ IM 

1 9 »f _ 

■.P 

1 . 

4 

li 

1 

a 


<>Pi 

wl 

^ JlS. tliVr, Cfemnl ind 

“ .r - liair. , 

. ' ^ 37* >ik)i£hkc. ptin<!itg 

1 'f*, pfTpnntbn nbd .^ponfitrt 

9.143 

; 6.536 

S57 

a-35» 

1 ••M 

77 

VH 

1 

•+1 

0 

*134 

>-U. 

i ri ka 

1 

7 

- of uatiies. 4 











Bldos, aklns and bard niatofUl! 

9.i>7« 

m 

s 

mjU. 

«l4 

t 

, 30 

t 

■-W 

--^9 

from tbe animal IdAgdom 



* 






A Wood 

' 8,996 

130 

S7 

8>8 

9 

111 

n 

lit 

02 

1 

L ^ 43;* S*»jr«i ^ 

-* 41. Corpeoftri, Inrofrt bbc 

650s 

9.381 

5S«? 

t73 

9 

m 

3iisa 

33" 

ii 

'S 

z 

' ' i 9 

a 

U 

ik,a 

100 

f 

13 

a 

17 

■* 





t 

It 

■^4 


• 4S- Baj%ir« mdJkora and olhei 

Indiislriof of wftodj matf- 
djilf ^nckdiGf InaTBs, and 
thatrhffi *0d boEldofi 
wtfrtdDf iirlth bamboo^ 
1 feed m dmllir mat^dlti 

8.688 

S7 

13 

(,«43 

■W 

so 

P*9 
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Subsidiary Table viii.—Distribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups.— {Cortfd.} 


Qtdcrs ud ScIkIaI Groups. 


DUtJSIPUTIOlf mEliZOIDM OP [fl^iDOCI PklSOKI 

muuowinti R^cii ocpirpATTO!r. 


DtiTRIItUTtOll BT OCOltpitIOH I0,T3O0 
OP tACH EBUQtOM* 


Hindu. 


lUaBitmia, 


% MeUh 


46 * And nllin^ \rOn 

tad orKer irrctAli, 

47. Work«rB of aTm^, ^ 
46. Other worsen in troii 

makers of imniomontl Bfid 
tools principally of nxcln 
iiTBty of iron. 

4 ^h Workers in hmai, toppof 
tnd bell mcttl. 

50. Worlccm In otfaer metiili 
UJd> tendt quick sUvor^ ctcv) 

to- tf^pr ami rja 

53^ Mikcr^ of and crj^i 

53 Folier? and canhnni ptp^ 
and howl makeri« 

56. Brick and tilt makeri 

II. Cttemicil prodiim proporlj 
ciUled Ritd aajUogotzS' 

Ci>4 llanuiiottire and te(%nln|f 0^ 
mineral aIIt. 

M. Food Industries 


It. ludttfltriu dresa luid Utt 

toilet. 


9.31* 

9 * 73 ® 

8 . 35 ^ 

9.^9 

9.660 

3.804 

S .®47 

8 t 093 

9^966 

7^43 

8 ,tfi 4 


df. kic« pound«r» and htakon 
and flour ffriadcn. 

67, Gmio ptrcbm 
dB- U^Htchcr* 

JO. cfieew nod ghtd 10,000 

Diakeri. 

7 S+ Swceimnat nntkcirj, prt paren 
of jam nod cotidiniHiU^ 
etc 

73. Brcwen and djuMfltet 
75, IfanufaCtHreT oC tobacoo, 
opium and giin|a. 


9 i ^3 


9 .t >96 


9 jS |6 


9fiSt 


Http cap and liirban maktra. 8^57 

jj. TtlEoit* njUlinersL, ilfetsi ^,135 
m^keri, darntri And ' 

tmbioiilcfen on linen. 

Ttk^SKoa, boat aftd uiiLlal 
moktrir 

75. Other luda»trics portainbis 7^33 

to dre^t—ftoroii tocksp 
icnltert, heliipburtoiu, nm* 
breHta, etc. 

So. Washing, cleaning nod o.Sgj 

dyeing. 

ii. Batbere^ fcaif drrisctt rind $;j%3 

■rig mtkerg. i 

ii i ^ 

14. Fumitort toduAtrles ... 9^ 

iS* BaUding-.todustrieiS ®h 31 S 

3s- Linnfi twrruJTi, cenwnt 3,75* 

vorVera. 

By. Slonr enttetm *Hd dreastTP 1 9^ 191 

*6, Cocitructiou of meass of traiis- S454 

pcKt 

I7« Production and trAosnibstDa of 5^ 

phnical ibrees (beaMight, 
dectricitT, motite power, 
etc,). _ 

18;, Other mlKellanootia utd intde« 9^739 

filled kodiutries- 

94. Pjinterif lilKographefs^ eu- 5,793 

etc. 


sSz 

*So 

I*fi 44 

.1^983 

tsa 

S.dS 3 

J 9 

ClSi 

^. 9*1 

34 

1^996 

».074| 

fiS 

6,235 

f «3 


IT4 

1.609 


ifii 


1.0*2 

r. 43 i 


34 

92 

SS* 

1,13* 

M05 

52 J 

fioa 

4^500 

* 

*95 

MJi 


Chriititfl- 


AnimiAt. 


Others. 


7 

lip 

11 


21 

64 


s 

3 

dS 

71 

■•ti 

355 

^43 

5 , 30 ? 


Hindu. 


221 


SO 


J 3 S 


Mupalmtli^ 


5 

d 

7 

395 

® 

79 

AS 

1 

& 

..p 

1 

Ml 

47® 

4 

dj 

74 

<9 

9 

7 

45 

1 

II® 

' 

7< 

S44 



5? 



7af 


S 

5 


31 ! 

' 1 


-- 

1 

i 

IS4 

2t 

33 

735 


4 

55 

4 

OD 

<5 

l-H 

5 

■FI 

*7 

I'l-I 

% 

1 ' 

010 

T-- 

2 

<79 

%iri 

1 

41 

3S 

373 




f>4 

35d 

31 


3 

111. 


«K# 


21 


3® 

9 

4 

74 

Ids 

•140 1 

t 1 

435 


n 

id® ' 

d 

t 

2S1 

d 

5 1 

4®! 


KM 


03 


Christian. 


Animi^L 


38 


I 


OtkewL 


54 

s 

34 

9 

9 

37 

t 

3 

5 

no 


193 

-3 

J • 

jfiS i 


r 

5 

ifij 

2 

1*5 I 

9 

3 

tl 

n 

s 

d 

7 


10 


zt 


4 

r 


40 


It 


3 

3 

I 

30 

3 


i? 

3 

I 

2 


tjt 

*<39 


II 


SO 


1 

u. j 
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SuBSiDiARV Table Vill.—D istribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups.— 




Dssxmtnimoit air Muctoif or ifi^ooci thiwxs 

rDLLOM^ina eacu occi^^aTio^, 

DisTHimuTtoiE IV t>ccur.>iTio»r or io,ood msoNa 
or laCH MtLtOEDIc^ 


Ofdi^ fend Selectni Gmapii- 

Kiadn. 

uinlmau. 

Cbrittiaa]. 

Animiat. J 

OtberSi 1 


MuiilTrh|!i, 

GhrlitiAii. 

Aiiimi*t« 

* 

Otheta 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_ 

0 

7 

S 

9 ,1 

10 

II 


Wofkeff im prcdoiit stonei, 
melAlir veiftf»c31«r9, imita- 
flan R^kerij 

f^ildrr^p etc. 


56 

17 

4 

so 

m , 

S 

ti 

li 


33 


^ Makers of baoglci at bends 
Or zaacklacev materials 

other than etc. 

S.6p4 


rnm^ 

45 

*9 

1 





19- 

TnnJport by air 

*** 

1 

V.. 


- 



... 

«* 



TrtJiAport hf water 

7^ 

49ft 

97 


iS 

3 ; 


3 

a 

1 


TrmoaE»ort bj road 

8,r6d 

t.osfi 

63 


33 

63 

ila 

80 

3a 

31 


HE, pemoD-H: (r.cher thaej 

Hf) eoiptoyeii 013 tUe 
flE'DCticit 1 nd miintea^ 

Btit« o( roodi and brid^H. 

5.031 

1 

4/15t 

200 1 

r35 

1-.. 1 


56 


2 


ltd. Facit cEertbantr caindj mule, 
1159 Bod ballock owneri and 
drlrnri. 



S 

eSi 

10 

E 

d 





iiy,,, Piirlors and mmensetr 

8,7*5 

m 

16 

afir 

4 

5 

13 

1 

] 

““ 

A 

Tnaiport by rail 

7^ 

I|23d 

434 

s® 

ftft 

43 

istf 

41S 

ai 

»l 


IIS. lUllwiy era ploy nei of ftl3 
kindj othoT ehio eooLiaa. 


i.74i 

1.439 

^ 311 

24Q 

lO 

64 


3 

70 


it^ Laboatwi cm played on rail¬ 
way eoo^tmctlon aad 
cnatntBkfianne, and eoolleE 
apd p^rteir employed on 
railway prcmitei^ 

S.ajgh 


as 

yoi 

1 

3ft 

33 1 

93 

17 

r5 

. =r 


Ptet OfEeCp Telegraph and 
Telepbone aerrkes. 

7^70 

*t4D« 

3fl4 

4ftB 

I 

*38 

3 

9 

19 

l 

7 


Bftdbs, cstibUabmenta of credit, 
excbangealid iDniiraDCe 

7^7 

i,idi 

31 

83 

1,418 

31 

74 

ro 

1 

714 

=S 

Brokerage coamiiaioa aod ex^ 
port 


1 1.333 

mkm 1 

30 

479 

3 ' 

xa 

l + B- 

■-H 

35 

3d. 

Trade id tesitirfa .«• 

6iSa6 

^5^33 

16 


1.957 

IS 

M4 

6 

1 

454 

37, 

Trade In akiiiii leather gmd furs. 

896s 



6 

«k * 

a 

6 

iHHi 

1-M 


3d. 

Trade In wood .. 1 

6,ita 


»93 

*.197 

* 

3 

14 

14 

6 

-TH-V 


Trade la metals 

7.3J* 

1.4^ 


»S3 

IS 

... 

3 

*— 

J4e 

Bu 

3ft. 

Trade La pottery, bricks ud tiles. 


, «j 

' 461 

8 


1 ^ 

■ «e 

*4 

! i-hh 


3? 

Trade ia ebemkil prodneia « 


>,596 i 

8 


54 

3 

tt 

... 

« 

3 

3» 

HmelSp cafes, testaaraatB, etc. 

8,7*6 

810 : 

IS* 

*44 1 

1 ro8 

9 

ao 

3$ 

t 

ai 

33 

Other trade in food ataSa 

«,7» 

654 

7 


34* 

3*5 

533 

48 

fi7 

i a,i9a 


13a Oocen aod acJIaei of vege 
table Oii, salt aod Oifinf 
eoadlcnervtM. 

8,9®> 

I 

t 

80| 

1 5fift 

ire 

136 

a 

6 

t.a63 


133. Sellen of lUitV, butter^ ghee 
pooltcy, tggf, elCi 

ft6*t 


IC 


re 

1 

j 6 

7 

3 

1 a 

4 


134. Selttri <4 swcetiQBat, wgnr. 
gar Bad moLaSvet. 

9*W 

SCH 

4 

33 

43« 

7 

9 

I 

.■« 

6a 


135. Cardamuraj bEtei-liiaf, Tejfe' 
tables, frtwt and area nu? 
selkra. 

PJiS 


" 

119 

4 

Sa 

III 

enrt- 

7 

6 


136- Gmiu and jralK dcals^ ... 


s.iJT 

at 

137 

66a 

i ^ 

eBi 

=i 

; 6 

iJ? 


lyjr, TobicEDg cpitttdi e^c.^ 

8,1 Si 

t4 

ofig 

59 

*7 

71 

5 

3 

. 23 


Bealemin ilveep, goita aoil 

13^ ffi bayg gran ant 

Fodd^i 

^-7*5 

945 

1 Wft 


— 

1 

1 

4 

+P"- 

■-M 


7.^6^ 

asft 

14 

3^14 

18 

30 

1 

7 

43 

S 

34 - 

Trade In ciotMag aad toilet 
articts. 

*?« 

1 3ift7i 

■M 

7 


a 

39 

*.» 


9* 
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Subsidiary Table VIIL—Distribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupatjon 
AND Religion for Orders .and Selected Groups.— { Concid .) 



Orders and Sdbctcd Groups. 

DjfTRiBCTio,^ BT mauEiEioa aw to.ooq paisosfs 
rotrLoiriMo lacjt ocnu?tTJoii, 

Bistkiautio:* it ocou^JiiTtPH or > 0,000 Tttioai 
OP Bach leLmiQH. 


Hindu- 

Musalmin. 

Chriitiln 

1 

. ARimiit. 

Otheii. 

Hindu- 

Mmalmam. 

ChrbtUfi+ 


OtheM« 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

10 

1 II 

as- 

T™de Ld fumiiufE 

8>977 

977 


1 46 


5 

! 

1 




36 

Trade in huW ding itmteriiUA ^ 

5.993 

3n709 

15 

iS 

ada 

1 

8 


1 

5 ' 

37 

Trade Ln of tmiispon ... 

6,SSI 

Silas 

6 

a&i 

34 

4 

1 38 

r 

i ^ 

3 


Trade In fnel 

7 . 12 s 

•m 

3 

*■*41 

toa 

23 

S» 

1 

4» 

61 

3$ 

Trade in mrtkiea^ idstnif uzd 
thi3»e ^lertaiulr^ w tetUr^ mul 
the art! and aeieiUCe, 

4.W 

4.76* 

as 

III 

60 

S 

171 

la 

t 

1 *7 


14 S, Dtuiierfl 1 a pitlCaOal ItonCfl, 
j^ewcliery (rcu] and {mltM- 
tiQD)p d ^^ck*^ optical i irrtitl- 
mentr, e(e> 

7,asi 

li^odd 


i^SS 


1 

J 


r 

4 


149 . Dcaten in pcanrnten ban^tet* 
beaiJr^ necktacea, radi^tmll 
iitjclUf toj%t kiattinff Moi 
Afhin^ tickeli^ idnrs, etc. 


5. to; 

1.1 

II 

4d 

7 


1 ® 

*-* 

11 


Trade oF other aotts — 

4r4J* 

ii747 


m 

3.330 

id 


» 77 

7 

3*184 

i* 

Arinj 

W 

L374 


aoo 

1^333 

—1 

13 

43 ^ 

I 

98 


Narr 


Tsa*' 


■Vk 

■a# 




Uri 

11 aa 

43- 

Air fgcce p. 

wa 

■ la- 

10,000 

■*ia 


... 

Pi-P 

1 

SOW 

P«# 

14 

Police 

Mss 

933 

44 

553 

tS 


tS8 

5 ^ 

36 

as 


1 ^ Potice 


asm 

13fl’ 

aiS 

30 

11 

1*4 

4^ 

a 

n 


idor Village vratchmen -» 

9^55 

^£4 

Id 


IS 

53 

34 

Id 

24 

13 

45- 

Public adminliirmticKi 

7,.«3 1 

s.»7 

40 d 

aso 

74 

<59 

434 


IS 

M7 

4fi^ 

Relieton 

S.SS7 1 

783 

4S^ 

IM 

=4 

7^ 

Md 

«SI7 

7 

35 

47 

Law 

7.589 1 

a, 141 


M 

171 

0 


n 

IIV 

34 

4fl 

liedielae 

6.599 

I.8JS 

Sfip 

3 ^ 


d 

3^ 

140 ^ 

a 

P 

49^ 

InitructiDo 

743« 

IJ37 

960 

58 

307 

15 

do > 

1 

333 

1 

TOfi 

So^ 

Lettcra and arts and tcJencca .. 

8405 

954 1 

47 

4S» 

44 

iS 


rd 

6 

1? 


179 , Couliiracr^ acrobats, fortane 
telWf^, ncttcrs, exbifaiton 
o( cnrio*id» aod wild 

animali. 

6,844 

?.*4l 

7 

7 

+ai 

1 

8 

1 

■ 1 * 


SI. 

PennuJ principalljr im 

their income. 

MU 

3,108 

ipSSo 

Mfi 

* 

47fl 

2 1 

aa 

MS 

*** 

SS 


Domestic serrice 

7.7*1 

1,363 

145 

658 j 

133 


std 

4« 

V ^ 

397 

53^ 

Geneni tcnns wblcb do not 
indicate a debnite occitpa- 
tlon. 

7.7*4 

717 


89 


*45 

Pd 

475 

JSi 

3S* 

S4^ 

Imnates of Jails, asylums mad 
alms bonaei. 

94*8 

449 

d 

133 

4 

3 

4 

1 iM 

■a* 

aa-k 


Begganp Ta^imatSp proatitata*-.* 

7.5«» 

1.453 

so 

S 81 ' 


ti 

3^ 

33 

Spf 



Other unclassified ams^pradac- 
dn indnstiies. 

7.6*9 

961 

iH' 

W* 

■Bn 

L 

1 

4 

-M 

I 
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Subsidiary Table IX,—(t) Numuer op Persons employed on the iSth March 
1931 ON Railways and in the Irrigation Department. 


CIasa of |>crfon%oni^1aj04ti 


Eoropcaiai and 
Angicnlndkojii 


IndLanf. 



Remirfel^ 


Riiilwifs. 


Z 

I’ 

V' 


Total t^ERSCK^s ejiflotid 

Subordiii«ie^ dniwio^ z 90 p« ih%n Rf.. 75 p«r 
,1 ^ ff om Ri- so to js n 

^ ^ Rii 30 4 

Pm^fU fm/46j€d 

CoDhnftctOra 

Contriftors' regulpr omployci 
Coofief 



75 t 

j 


74 ® 

S<i®oS 1 

■ k. 


€ 

r-. 

^1 1 


i k> 

61 

6,7^ 


S 

i 4 .H 3 ® 

a-p« 

5 


aM 

5 

^95 




HI 

— 

litSaS 


[rrifKtjoii DepA^tuarnt. 


Total rK»02^s SurtoYfo 
dimtljr rmfihiyrd 

OfEccn a^t 

Upper tvliordkn^iot *hM -IH 

l«wer M 
Cferbi 

ftnd other urriiDta 
Cootitj 

Ptrs^n^ imditfeHjf rmfiU*ytdm 

Contrfiatott 

Cantrutors' r<>£ulu oinplojdA 
Cootiei 


Kk* 

3 * 

3 *i 7 S* 

■1 


ij-Saa 

*■1 


in 


vmw 

fia 

441 

lAl 

’ 377 

■141 

4 

lot 


sr 



hl 4 


IH 

1 

* 7 iiS 5 

Amm 

ii. 

341 

P*- 

I-H 

39a 

S-hm 

144 



t 

X:.* 


(2) Number op persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph 
Departments on i8th March 1921. 


Ctas^ of pomils emplojcdt 


It. 

SJr 

ts 


j 4^ 


Total vEmn^ud-UMrlOiz^ 


Suponriflitg affiCerJ (kftdqJlDj t^robiitiodprj £jMfin> 
tondeela aitd fnepectOn of podt oRicei and A:f it9taiit 
And Hcpaty Suponntendenti of Tefe^fiphi ind o^E 
oSwft af hi]<faamak fhan these}. 

J, PanmMtcr«, inclndin^ Daptll^^ AssinCAnt, Sub And 
Branch Fo^tmniten, 

Slj^lling entmbltfhniriit, Inclddinj^drArruit oiGcerSp ttoo 
obinmi^iiopfd oRfocrt^ ralUtarj^ leUigYaphliti nnd 
, . Otbei ompToyei. 

hfieceSkncoiii agMl9r ichoolnuTtorip ftatbn mistcre 

Cfefk't oT all kSadi 

Poflirm ^ 

SkLlled Uhodi'e^tabjiihmeBt, 4neladln|^ fornneni lattni' 
irient'fnakon, carpcctertp bKacksmith^^ mKhamc^i 
L'* iiib'finipcctorfij II n erne b Jtf^d litifl-tidsrfl and other 
etimJbjc*. 

Uhfllalled labour eiTAblishmenl^ iadudln^ FNie ceoliea^ 

,, tEblefUMcU, bitter/meti, telcg'niptl me^^ngera, peoni 

aid othrr empbjin. 

RiUd CStAblilhmOnCi Conslfting of ovenecri^ tannen, 
darka and bopohlia^ afifiota, boAlrttOD^ foacbmen, 
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CHAPTER XII.^OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table XI, “Particulars of Establishments 
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